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WHEN, seventeen years ago, there issued from Macpherson’s, 
at Oxford, a thin volume of English hexameters, bearing the 
strange title of ‘The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,’ and profes- 
sing to be a long vacation pastoral, all who read it, whether by 
Isis or elsewhere, recognised the advent of an original poet. 
Here, at last, was something not Tennysonian. Here was a 
vivid picture of young Englishmen on the threshold of their 
manhood, full of immature ideas, of eager aspirations, and 
rejoicing in their long autumnal holiday. Here, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has since said of the poem, were ‘admirable Homeric 
‘ qualities — out-of-doors freshness, life, naturalness, buoyant 
‘ rapidity.’ There was a universal hope, not without reason, that 
its author, Arthur Hugh Clough, would have a noble career as a 
poet. That hope was destined to disappointment. Clough, who 
was twenty-nine when this poem was published, died at Florence 
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at the age of forty-two, without having fulfilled the promise of 
his prime. Now Clough may be taken as an example of what 
the highest forms of modern education do for the poetic 
temperament. At Rugby, according to Dean Stanley, ‘when 
* Arnold’s influence was at its height, there was none who socom- 
‘pletely represented the place in all its phases as Clough... . . 
‘Over the career of none of his pupils did Arnold watch with a 
‘ livelier interest or a more sanguine hope.’ ‘ He came up to Oxford 
‘and carried away the Balliol scholarship with a renown beyond 
‘that of any of his predecessors. And his chief poem shows 
how thoroughly he drank in the spirit of Oxford, how fully he 
enjoyed the Oxford life. Yet in the very year of its publication 
he withdrew from his Oriel tutorship, feeling, according to his 
biographer, Mr. Palgrave, ‘that he was a little too alien in 
‘speculative and in practical thought from the tone of the 
‘ University, to be of further use, or to find a fit abode there.’ 
Now, surely the great University by no means fulfils its functions 
if it could not give a permanent home to the favourite pupil of 
Arnold, to the poet who made of its vacation life an idyl as 
lively and truthful as anything in Theocritus. No one is sur- 
prised at the expulsion of Shelley, though a true Alma Mater 
might, even in his case, have found some better way ; but there 
must be something wrong when Clough, whose simplicity of 
character, whose love of ‘plain living and high thinking,’ are 
recorded by all his friends, found it impossible to continue his 
connection with Oxford, and preferred to seek precarious occupa- 
tion, first in London, then in America. And, as he crossed the 
Atlantic foam, he saw in his voyage a picture of his life, and 
exclaimed,— 


‘ Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say.’ 


Oxford had been able to teach him nothing more than this. 
For was it not in an Oxford lecture-room that years before he 
had written,— 


‘ Away, haunt not thou me, 
Thou vain Philosophy ! 
Little hast thou bested, 
Save to perplex the head, 
And leave the spirit dead. ‘ 
Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go, 
While from the secret treasure-depths below, 
Fed by the skiey shower, 
And clouds that sink and rest on hill-tops high, 
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An Oxford Poet exiled. 245 


Wisdom at once, and power, 

Are welling, bubbling forth, unseen, incessantly ? 
Why labour at the dull mechanic oar, 

When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the strong current flowing, 

Right onward to the eternal shore ?” 


Strange, and surely to be much regretted, that the Oxford 
atmosphere was not clear enough for this truly Oxonian poet— 
a poet who combined with a love of nature akin to Words- 
worth’s a keen sense of humour such as no modern poet except 
Byron and Browning has possessed, and a deep sympathy with 
the troubles and the toils of the multitudes who dwell on the 
darker side of the world. Open anywhere that idyl of the 
‘Long Vacation, Clough’s only enduring work, careless and 
inartistic as it is, and the modern Oxford man comes before you, 
drawn to the life, with all his virtues and faults, his courage and 
impetuosity, his taste for the slang of ‘Quads’ and the poetry 
of the Highlands. 


‘ There are our young barbarians, all at play,’ 


as the Oxford Professor of Poetry exclaims when he looks upon 
his University in the moonlight. 

When, about a year later, certain ‘Poems, by A.’ received 
eloquent eulogy in the 7imes, those who were ignorant of the 
initial’s significance saw that here also there was a poet of 
promise, less original, perhaps, although more consciously striv- 
ing for originality. The author, also a Rugby and Oxford man, 
has, within a dozen years, been accepted as a poet of great 
power, and as a critic with a very high idea of the functions of 
criticism. ‘ Almost the last thing,’ he says, ‘ for which one would 
‘come to English literature is just that very thing which now 
‘Europe most desires—criticism.’ So, of late, abdicating his 
poetic faculty, Mr. Matthew Arnold has devoted himself to 
criticism, and has given utterance to many important critical 
judgments. It may be interesting to trace back his critical 
theories to the prefatory essay which he wrote to the volume of 
poems published in 1853. In it he maintains, with Goethe, 
that ‘what distinguishes the artist from the mere amateur is 
‘ Architectonice in the highest sense ; that power of execution 
‘which creates, forms, and constitutes: not the profoundness of 
‘ single thoughts, not the richness of imagery, not the abundance 
‘ of illustration. This was a timely protest against the utterly 
inartistic productions of what has been styled the spasmodic 
school. With several authors whom we need not name, a 
poem, instead of being the embodiment of a great action, is 
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merely a patchwork of fine passages. The conception is nothing ; 
the ornamentation everything. Such work, of necessity perish- 
able, is yet singularly attractive to an uncritical public ; for it is 
easier to admire startling metaphors and magnificent rhapsodies 
than to see the beauty of a great conception. And, as Mr. 
Arnold aptly observes, Shakspeare’s greatness renders him a bad 
model ; that which first attracts attention in him being his un- 
rivalled abundance and ingenuity of expression, and not his 
masterly treatment of great actions. It is curious that Mr. 
Arnold has not rigorously subjected himself to the laws of his 
own criticism. Two of the noblest poems in this volume contain 
fine terminal passages, which are as much out of place as an 
account of the fall of Troy would have been in Homer’s great 
epic on the wrath of Achilles. ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ that lofty 
narrative of a son’s death by the hand of his unconscious father, 
should surely have ended with the line— 


‘ And Rustum and his son were left alone ;’ 


but the poet adds a beautiful passage, describing the flowing 
of the majestic Oxus to the sea :— 
‘ Till at last 
The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral sea.’ 


Again, in ‘Tristram and Iseult, a poem which narrates an 
episode of the Arthurean romance in a very different style from 
Mr. Tennyson’s, and with no less power, the third part or 
canto, describing the widowed Iseult, of Brittany, and her 
children, has, to use a phrase of Mr. Arnold’s own, ‘no proper 
* reason for existing.’ 

Another important thesis maintained in this prefatory essay is 
that all true art should minister to enjoyment. That which is 
ae or disgusting is no fit theme for poetic representation. 

is great law of art is in the present day perpetually broken ; 
readers of poetry and fiction are fed upon sheer literary garbage. 
Joubert says, ‘ Fiction has no business to exist unless it is more 
‘ beautiful than reality. Certainly the monstrosities of fiction may 
‘ be found in the booksellers’ shops ; you buy them there for a 
‘certain number of francs, and you talk of them for a certain 
‘ number of days; but they have no place in literature, because 
‘in literature the one kind of art is the beautiful.’ Scarcely a 
prose fiction has been published in England for the last decade 
which would be uncondemned by this critical canon. But the 
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true lover of art cannot fail to see how just and how important 
it iss When Mendelssohn was asked to write an opera to some 
vulgar modern libretto, he indignantly replied, ‘J have no musie 
‘ for such things. I consider it ignoble ; so if the present epoch 
‘exacts this style, and considers it indispensable, then I will 
‘ write oratorios.’ There speaks the pure artist. And, when we 
see writers of great ability inventing criminal actions of the 
grossest nature, and taking as heroes and heroines persons who 
commit such actions, we wonder that they can find ‘ music for 
‘such things. The responsibility of such writers is proportionate 
to their power. That their works will die, is certain; they will 
pass into oblivion amid the contempt of a generation loving 
nobler things ; but they may do much harm before they die. 
Mr. Arnold’s most recent essays are perfectly consistent with 
that early preface. He rests on this definition of criticism: ‘a 
‘disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
‘known and thought in the world.’ The critic, in his opinion, 
is not a judge merely, but also an instructor. And, maintaining 
that true criticism may bring with it ‘a joyful sense of creative 
‘activity—a sense which a man of insight and conscience will 
‘prefer to what he might derive from a poor, starved, fragmen- 
‘tary, inadequate creation,’ and also maintaining that ‘at some 
‘epochs no other creation is possible, Mr. Arnold tacitly indi- 
cates his reason for having abandoned poetry for criticism. 
Now, is this theory true? Must a poet, to achieve greatness, 
live in a special atmosphere, just as phosphorus must be burnt 
in oxygen to develop its utmost brilliance? Would Aschylus 
or Shakspeare find adequate creation at this epoch impossible, 
and expend himself in criticism? Of course literary creation is 
modified by circumstances; Shakspeare would not have been 
an indefatigable play-wright if the drama had not been in his 
time the dominant and popular form of literature ; nor could 
Clough have produced his remarkable idyllic poem if he had not 
been educated at Rugby and Oxford, if he had not been saturated 
with the spirit of Dr. Arnold, of Carlyle, of Tennyson. But Mr. 
Arnold means much more than this. He means that if Shak- 
speare were now alive and in his prime, he would be unable to 
create adequately, and would be wise to devote himself to criti- 
cism. He means that the best works of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. 
Browning are inadequate creations. He means that in this 
epoch there is not the ‘current of true and living ideas’ which 
he deems necessary for the development of creative genius. We 
think that facts prove him wrong; and, to take as an instance 
the contemporary poet whose great reputation is deemed too 
gieat by a minority almost infinitesimal, we think that Mr. 
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Tennyson’s nobler poems prove that adequate creation is not in 
this epoch impossible. Mr. Arnold asks whether Wordsworth 
was ‘better employed in making his Ecclesiastical Sonnets, than 
‘when he made his celebrated Preface, so full of criticism, and 
‘criticism of the works of others. Probably he was: but at any 
rate the world would rather receive from Mr. Arnold another 
such poem as ‘ Tristram and Iseult,’ than any number of critical 
essays, wondrously as they sparkle and stimulate. 

Mr. Arnold, striving to obtain originality in his criticism, fre- 
quently enunciates theories which are only partially true. Well 
may this be forgiven, in consideration of his unquenchable thirst 
for ideas, of his anxious longing for a loftier and purer future. 
It is terrible to him when, with the optimism of self-conceit, Mr. 
Adderley tells the Warwickshire farmers that they are ‘ the best 
‘breed in the whole world—so superior to all the world.’ It 
tortures him when, in similar mood, Mr. Roebuck, wondering at 
the state of England, exclaims, ‘I ask you whether, the world 
‘over or in past history, there is anything like it? Nothing. 
‘I pray that our unrivalled happiness may last.’ O the fatuity 
of the average member of Parliament, addressing his constitu- 
ents! Does he read the newspapers, the police reports, the 
hideous narratives of murder and infanticide, the foul chronicles 
of the Divorce Court? Is the news so assiduously collected for 
us by a thousand hands any morning of such a character as to 
make a thoughtful man sing pans with Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Adderley? In Mr. Arnold’s writings we have a constant protest 
against this benumbing optimism, against this prodigious self- 
satisfaction which destroys all effort, and makes the paralyzed 
intellect impregnable against all new ideas. If in his search for 
new ideas he occasionally brings home fallacy or paradox, who 
will blame one so eager in his quest? It is not every one who 
can recognise the ruby of the Orient as it comes from the depths 
of the earth. 

Having extreme admiration for the higher products of French 
literature, Mr. Arnold devotes an essay to the influence of 
Academies. The French Academy is the offspring of Richelieu, 
who is said to have projected ‘a yet greater institution—a sort 
‘of grand European college of art, science, and literature, a 
‘prytaneum where the chief authors of all Europe should be 
‘gathered together in one central home, there to live in security, 
‘leisure, and honour.’ What would Sir Edward Lytton and Mr. 
Dickens and the other gentlemen who with some difficulty have 
raised three literary almshouses in Hertfordshire think of this 
splendid scheme? Richelieu’s Academy was a success ; he meant 
it, according to M. Sainte-Beuve, to be a hawt jury, and this it 
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has become. It has repressed the inferior literature of France, 
and created a recognised form of intellectual culture. It has 
taught people to ask, not whether a work of art pleases them, 
but whether it ought to please them. These important functions, 
Mr. Arnold thinks, might be similarly performed for the litera- 
ture of England. He regards ‘the jowrneyman-work of 
‘ literature’—books of reference, biographical dictionaries, trans- 
lations of the classics—as being far better done in France than 
in England, and that this is due to the influence of the Academy. 
He holds that an English Academy would prevent: the Times 
from misspelling ‘diocese,’ which it always spells ‘ diocess,’ as if 
it were ‘derived from Deus and census.’ Perhaps an Academy 
might also teach Mr. Arnold how to spell Bernoulli’s name. It 
would, he thinks, diminish the provinciality observable in much 
English writing. This is really a matter of moment. By pro- 
vinciality Mr. Arnold means the extravagance and violence which 
are customary characteristics of inferior work. It is the style of 
the old-fashioned country editor, ignorant and abusive, whom 
Mr. Dickens, the greatest of caricaturists, has scarcely caricatured. 
One does not expect a classical severity and serenity of tone in 
country newspapers: but Mr. Arnold successfully proves pro- 
vinciality against Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Palgrave, even 
against the Saturday Review. The example which he gives 
from that journal may be taken as a specimen of the tone which 
he condemns. ‘To do this’ (to take certain precautions against 
invasion) ‘seems to us eminently worthy of a great nation, and 
‘to talk of it as unworthy of a great nation seems to us eminently 
‘worthy of a great fool.’ This is provinciality of style at its worst. 
How widely different from the courtesy which is instinctive in 
a writer of the first order. The question is, would an English 
Academy render this provincial tone impossible in a journal 
like the Saturday Review? We are disposed to think that it 
would not, deeming provinciality a fault scarcely separable from 
English literature. Indeed, Mr. Arnold, strongly as he condemns 
it, may himself be convicted of it,as we shall presently show. 

The happy inventor of nicknames is always an awkward 
antagonist. ‘The Dialectician,’ in Clough’s poem, 


‘Who in three weeks had created a dialect new for the party, 
Master in all that was new, of whate’er was recherché and racy, 
Master of newest inventions, and ready designer of newer,’ 


was of this type, and Mr. Arnold is like him. It has already 
been shown with what contemptuous ease he classifies as pro- 
vincial writers men of much repute. But he goes farther in his 
felicitous division of style into the Attic, the Asiatic, the Corin- 
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thian. There is no need to dwell on the indefinable perfection, 
the classical calm, of the Attic style. The Asiatic is ‘ barbarously 
‘rich and overloaded :’ the Corinthian ‘is the style for a good 
‘editorial.’ ‘It has not the warm glow, blithe movement, and 
‘soft pliancy of life, as the Attic style has; it has not the over- 
‘heavy richness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style ; it has 
‘glitter without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness 
‘without charm,’ And of this style Mr. Kinglake is facile 
princeps ; a brother Corinthian having said of him that he 
combines ‘the passion for tinsel of a sensuous Jew with the 
‘savage spleen of a dyspeptic Englishman.’ Certainly when Mr. 
Kinglake, writing of Lord Stratford, describes St. Arnaud as 
cowed by ‘the majesty of the great Elchi’s Canning brow and 
‘tight merciless lips,’ the reader may perceive and smile at a rare 
specimen of Corinthian brass. 

But what if the advocate of an authoritative Academy to sup- 
press all that is provincial, Asiatic, Corinthian, can himself be 
convicted of the very departure from urbanity which he deplores ? 
It may be done. If not Corinthian, is it not at least provincial 
to describe the Church and State Review and the Record as 
the ‘High Church rhinoceros and the Evangelical hyena’? Mr. 
Arnold’s preface to the Essay is full of life, full of humour ; but 
it is occasionally Corinthian. Thus, when deprecating certain 
phrases which connected his criticisms on translators of Homer 
with his position at Oxford, he says: ‘My native modesty is 
‘such that I have always been shy of assuming the honourable 
‘style of Professor, because this is a title I share with so many 
‘distinguished men—Professor Pepper, Professor Anderson, 
‘Professor Frickel, and others—who adorn it, I feel, much more 
‘than I do.’ This is thoroughly provincial; what follows is 
worse. 


‘T serve under an illustrious Chancellor, who translates Homer, 
and calls his Professor’s leaning towards hexameters a pestilent 
heresy. Nevertheless, that cannot keep me from admiring the per- 
formance of my severe chief; I admire its freshness, its manliness, 
its simplicity, although, perhaps, if one looks for the charm of 
Homer, for his play of a divine light . . . Professor Pepper 
must go on, I cannot.’ 


This flash of painful humour is wilfully Corinthian. Would Mr. 
Arnold have refrained from it if there had existed an English 
Academy ? 

It may be safely predicted that neither the French Academy 
nor the French Lyceum will ever be acclimatized in England. 
The two races differ, and it is an essential difference. Had Mr. 
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Arnold been at Cherbourg when the two fleets met, he could not 
have failed to admire the comparative elegance and the extreme 
courtesy of the French seaman, and the result would probably 
have been a pamphlet lauding the British tar for his gallantry 
and his quickness in the rigging, but suggesting that he should 
give up chewing tobacco and other gross indulgences, and imi- 
tate that polite and talkative petit maitre whom the French 
fondly deem a model sailor. This is the least we could expect 
from the author of ‘The Literary Influence of Academies’ and 
‘A French Eton,’ 

It is curious to compare the latter essay with an interesting 
volume entitled ‘ Etoniana, which originally appeared in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the only periodical of the present day 
in which we occasionally meet with the forms of thought pecu- 
liar to Lord Derby’s ‘pre-scientific period.” The author of 
these Etonian recollections is thoroughly at home in Long 
Chamber and the Playing Fields. The extinct glories of Mon- 
tem—the fierce football ‘bully’—the surreptitious suppers 
brought from the Christopher—the ‘Niobe of swine, whom 
Mr. Tennyson has immortalized—the amateur theatricals, de- 
lightful because prohibited—the Eton College Hunt, with its 
button of ‘ E. C. H.,’ which some ready-witted boy assured the 
head-master stood for Edward Craven Hawtrey—the boating, 
and swimming, and cricket—the elegant Latin verse of Canning 
and Frere, Lord Derby and the Marquis Wellesley :—all these 
things delight him. He is great upon flogging. Of Dr. Keate, 
the most plagose of modern masters, we are told that ‘ he wasa 
‘great scholar, an elegant poet, a capital teacher; and we 
‘ must not hold lightly the man who has flogged half the minis- 
‘ ters, secretaries, bishops, generals, and dukes of the present 
‘century.’ Certainly, the old Etonian style of culture may be 
said to have culminated under Keate in producing such gentle- 
manly scholarship as that of Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 

Has Eton anything approaching to the same amount of cul- 
ture now? The railways have extinguished Montem; Long 
Chamber is abolished ; the youth of this great school are far 
more decorous than of old. But Mr. Arnold maintains, and is 
not alone in maintaining, that ‘ the culture of the highest class 
‘is not what it used to be.’ The men from the great schools do 
not try for scholarships as they used to; ‘the men who eare 
‘about them are the men from Marlborough, Cheltenham, and 
‘the second-rate schools’ The author of ‘Etoniana’ gives 
testimony not dissimilar, The magazines and miscellanies, which 
were the pride of Eton forty years ago, are succeeded by the 
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Eton College Chronicle, a mere school newspaper, recording 
boat-races, cricket-matches, and the like. The boys, who used 
to read a great deal of English classical literature, now amuse 
themselves with cheap novels. The inferences drawn from this 
by the two writers are distinctly contrary. According to 
‘Etoniana,’ ‘in the degeneracy of literary taste, a public school 
‘like Eton does but reflect, as in other points, the tone and 
‘habits of the day in the grown-up world. But Mr. Arnold 
seems to connect the decadence of culture among the aristocracy 
with its increase among the middle class. And he looks forward 
with hopeful enthusiasm to the time when high culture and 
ardent intelligence shall pervade a large body of the community. 
‘ It is when such a broad basis is obtained that individual genius 
‘ gets its proper nutriment, and is animated to put forth its best 
‘powers; this is the secret of rich and beautiful epochs in 
‘national life; the epoch of Pericles in Greece, the epoch of 
‘ Michael Angelo in Italy, the epoch of Shakspeare in England.’ 
Are we moving forward to such an epoch? If there has de- 
parted from Eton the spirit which gave us scholars, and states- 
men, and soldiers, the spirit which, if Wellington may be 
believed, won ‘that world’s-earthquake, Waterloo, the spirit 
which induces both a Tory and a Liberal chief to translate 
Homer, and which prompted the beautiful lines that show 
where Wellesley lies in the College chapel— 
‘ Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est; altrix da terra sepulchrum, 
Supremam lachrymam da, memoremque mei’— 
may we hope that in a wider circle there is growing up a freer 
culture, a spirit of deeper scholarship and truer statesmanship, 
which shall make a Waterloo impossible instead of winning it ? 
Such is Mr. Arnold’s faith. How far he is right—to what extent 
a spiritual and intellectual ideal is tending to replace that 
material ideal of prosperity and luxury which is the most pro- 
minent motive-power in modern society—the event must show. 
The ideal of perfection through culture is far more easily en- 
tertained by an aristocracy of high descent and established 
wealth than by a middle class with strong material instincts ; 
but, if once that class comes under the empire of ideas, there 
will commence another of those few great epochs in which 
genius, finding fit audience, obtains instant immortality. Mr. 
Arnold is prophetic of such a period, and fain would have us 
believe that 
‘ Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year.’ 
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Meanwhile the great retarders of this formosissimus annus 
are those whom Mr. Arnold, never loth to fling a nickname at 
his antagonists, stigmatizes with what the Germans call 
Philistinism. 

‘ Philistine,’ he says, ‘must have originally meant, in the mind 
of those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, unenlight- 
ened opponent of the chosen people, of the children of light. The 
party of change, the would-be remodellers, of the old traditional 
European order, the invokers of reason against custom, the repre- 
sentatives of the modern spirit in every sphere where it is applica- 
ble, regarded themselves, with the robust self-confidence natural to 
reformers, as a chosen people, as children of the light. They 
regarded their adversaries as humdrum people, slaves to routine, 
enemies to light; stupid and oppressive, but at the same time very 
strong.’ 


Such are the people whom Mr. Arnold considers the chief 
obstruction in the way of intellectual development ; and he does 
not scruple to place among the Philistines many who doubtless 
fancy themselves in the ranks of the opposite army. Thus we 
hear of ‘ that favourite pontiff of the Philistines, the Bishop of 
‘ Natal,’ of ‘ the great apostle of the Philistines, Lord Macaulay.’ 
Mr. Arnold thus criticises the great Whig critic :—‘ Beyond the 
‘ apparent rhetorical truth of things he never could penetrate ; 
‘ for their vital truth, for what the French call the vruie vérité, 
‘he had absolutely no organ.’ Macaulay was devoid of the 
poetic sense, as his very attempts to produce poetry abundantly 
prove ; and, having in matters of political history accepted the 
theory that the Whigs only are the children of light, his writings 
have no greater intrinsic value, with all their literary power, 
than ‘ Mr. Wordy’s history of the late war in twenty volumes, 
‘ which proves that Providence was on the side of the Tories,’ 
No rhetoric, however brilliant, can compensate for the absence 
of the spirit of truth ; and Macaulay is already following Jeffrey 
into that limbo of half-forgotten greatness to which total oblivion 
would be preferable. Mr. Arnold looks upon Heinrich Heine as 
the ‘ Paladin of the modern spirit, the great enemy of the Philis- 
tines ; and to that wonderful master of humour and pathos he 
devotes one of his most charming essays. Here we again meet 
that theory as to genius requiring a special intellectual atmo- 
sphere for its due manifestation which we have already noticed. 
Goethe and Heine, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, were successful 
representations of the modern spirit. In England Byron and 
Shelley attempted to fill the same position; they were baffled, 
he thinks, by the Philistinism of the mass of the nation, by its 
inveterate inaccessibility to ideas. Is not Mr. Arnold confusing 
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the results of character with those of circumstance? The ‘ bold 
‘ attempt’ of Byron and Shelley was surely nullified rather by 
their personal characteristics than by external influence. Those 
poems of Byron’s in which there is anything of the modern 
spirit are precisely those in which he has deliberately chosen 
impurity and self-degradation. Shelley needed a calmer intel- 
lect and ideas more mature, in order to effect the great results 
for which he pined: his most perfect poems are those brief 
lyrics, more than Elizabethan in melody, yet full of the depth 
and tenderness of modern life, which Mr. Arnold, to our amaze- 
ment, disparages. Shelley, he says, ‘in general fails to achieve 
‘ natural magic in his expression "—which is the very thing he 
always does achieve. ‘In Mr. Palgrave’s charming Treasury 
‘may be seen a gallery of his failures” Keats's ‘Ode to 
‘ Autumn’ renders Nature; Shelley’s ‘ Lines in the Euganean 
‘ Hills’ tries to render her. The very reverse is true. Shelley, 
like the harp of Aolus, gave a voice to Nature ; his delicate and 
sensitive genius caught every tone, 


‘Which, though silent to the ear, 
The enchanted heart can hear, 
Like notes which die when born, yet still 
Haunt the echoes of the hill.’ 


But Mr. Arnold maintains that English Philistinism caused 
both Byron and Shelley to fail ; that it caused Wordsworth to 
voluntarily separate himself from the modern spirit; that it 
made Coleridge take opium, and induced Scott to be the histo- 
riographer royal of feudalism, and drove Keats to become sim- 
ply sensuous in his poetry. There is nothing like accepting all 
the results of a resolute paradox. We should much like to 
know whether, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, the contemporary poetry 
also fails. Why does he not tell us what he thinks of Mr. Tenny- 
son ; and whether the modern spirit is at work amid the multi- 
tudinous ideas which invigorate the lyrics, and romances, and 
dramas of Mr. Robert Browning? Is not Mr. Amold’s faculty 
available to guide the living as well as to criticise the dead ? 

Heine is not, in our judgment, as great as this Liberal son of 
Tory Oxford maintains. The theory that a poet’s tendency 
should be dissolvent is an attractive theory ; but it narrows our 
conception of poetry, and limits its objects. The greatest poets 
are rather constructive than dissolvent. The poetry of Heine is 
the poetry of an agonized and tortured spirit, bitter in its cry 
against the tyranny of existence. It is always aggressive. But 
the poetry of Homer or Shakspeare is calm and strong; 
regal, not rebellious ; the voice of the monarch, not the shriek of 
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the slave. While we pity Heine, so Hebrew in his longings, so 
Greek in his love of beauty, yet overfilled with the modern 
spirit—while, we admire his spontaneous rhythm, his mordent 
irony, we cannot help feeling some slight contempt for a spirit 
that always complains, even though its complaint is often 
humorous. He cannot learn to suffer, and be strong. He suffers, 
and links his suffering with music: “ Eternal passion—eternal 
pain !” 

‘Can it be that I still actually exist?’ he asks. ‘My body is so 
shrunk, that there is hardly anything left of me but my voice, and 
my bed makes me think of the harmonious grave of the enchanter 
Merlin, which is in the forest of Broceliande, in Brittany, under 
high oaks whose tops shine like green fiamesto heaven. Ah, I envy 
thee those trees, brother Merlin, and their fresh waving ; for over 
my mattress-grave here in Paris no green leaves rustle ; and early 
and late I hear nothing but the rattle of carriages, hammering, 
scolding, and the jingle of the piano. A grave without rest, death 
without the privileges of the departed, who have no longer any need 
to spend money, or to write letters, or to compose books.’ 


We pity Heine in his mattress-grave ; but such pity may not 
cause us to forget that the great poet is great by reason of his 
health, and that health of mind is impossible without health of 
body. The ring of true poetry is in James Thomson’s 


‘I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace: 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky.’ 


However, Mr. Arnold is not likely to agree with us on this 
point. Heine is his idol, Besides, he is not a man to be con- 
vinced against his will. Take, for instance, his theory on the 
decimal system—for the Ars Metrica attracts him always, 
whether dactyls or digits be the theme. It is worth notice, as 
it shows that Mr. Arnold himself can be as inaccessible to an 
idea as if he were an aristocrat born. He says :— 


‘The prescriptions of reason are absolute, unchanging, of uni- 
versal validity ; to count by tens is the simplest way of counting,—that 
is a proposition of which every one, from here to the Antipodes, 
feels the force; at least, I should say so, if we did not live ina 
country where it is not impossible that any morning we may find a 
letter in the Zimes declaring that a decimal coinage is an absurdity.’ 


He then goes on to praise the French, whose ‘enthusiasm for 
‘ pure reason’ induced them to establish universal counting by 
tens ; and, after rather an awkward panegyric of the French 
Revolution, he remarks that France is ‘the country in Europe 
‘where the people is most alive.’ One of Mr. Arnold’s critics 
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observed that the assertion about counting by tens ought to 
have been thus modified :—‘ To take as your unit an established 
‘ base of notation, ten being given as the base of notation, is, 
‘ except for nwmbers under twenty, the simplest way of count- 
‘ing. Mr. Armmold cannot make this out. He thinks the French, 
in their enthusiasm for pure reason, put their ideas in loose 
language like his own. But surely the enthusiasm for pure 
reason ought not to tolerate loose language. What Mr. Arnold 
should have said is this:—To count by tens seems to us the 
simplest way of counting, because we are used to it. And the 
French Revolutionists, having resolved to sacrifice everything to 
| pure reason, ought certainly to have revolutionized the multipli- 
| cation table, taking twelve as the basis of notation, so that eight 
| times nine should be sixty. Had they done this they might 
have established that ‘ keen susceptibility to purely rational intel- 
* lectual considerations ’ which Mr. Arnold claims for them. To 
count by tens is an absurd anomaly, as any mathematician will 
admit, and twelve, with its four low divisions, is obviously the 
best possible radix for a system, so that in practice the dozen and 
the gross are inevitable. Mr. Arnold, by defending the decimal 
system, places himself in the same predicament with the member 
of Parliament who said to him—‘ That a thing is an anomaly, 
‘I consider to be no objection to it whatever. And counting 
by tens is a puerile, nay, an infantile, anomaly, being founded 
on our accidental possession of ten fingers each. 

If the people is more alive in France than elsewhere, there 
are many who will think that at this moment such a state of 
affairs is a misfortune. There are times when one would rather 
be torpid than sensitive. The enthusiasm for ideas has led to a 
suppression of ideas. Mr. Arnold’s belief in French criticism, in 
French forms of education, in the Toulouse Lyceum as preferable 
to Eton, is very firm indeed ; and we can only wonder that the 
son of Rugby’s famous head-master is delighted with schools 
where boys wear a uniform and are taken out to walk, and that 
a writer so resolutely vivacious should admire the literature 
whose vivacity has to be carefully mitigated for obvious reasons. 4 
There is, in his plea for Academies, a just, though somewhat too 
general statement of the literary differences between Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. 


‘How much greater is our nation in poetry than in prose! how 
much better, in general, do the productions of its spirit show in the 
qualities of genius than in the qualities of intelligence! One may 
constantly remark this in the works of individuals ; how much more 
striking, in general, does any Englishman—of some vigour of mind 
but by no means a poet—seém in his verse than in his prose!’ 
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Here we are quite at issue with Mr. Arnold, who has probably 
never been doomed to criticise the multitudinous ‘ poems’ by 
vigorous-minded but unpoetic people, which every publishing 
season produces. Lord Macaulay was at the very summit of 
this class; and how much better is his prose than his verse } 
Mr. Arnold proceeds thus :—‘ With a Frenchman of like stamp, 
‘it is just the reverse: set him to write poetry, he is limited, 
‘ artificial, and impotent; set him to write prose, he is free, 
‘ natural, and effective. The power of French literature is in its 
‘ prose-writers, the power of English literature is in its poets.’ 
This must be admitted. Indeed, the French language is essen- 
tially unpoetic ; even Victor Hugo cannot make it an instrument 
fit for his purpose ; and it has but two octaves, prose and rhyme, 
while English blank verse supplies a third. The intrinsic dif- 
ference between the two races ought to convince Mr. Arnold that 
his attempt to introduce a French element into our education 
and our literature is futile. There will be cheap and good 
schools for the middle-class, we hope, in time; but they will not 
be French Etons or Toulouse Lyceums. And there will also be 
sound criticism ; but our poets will not resign their proper voca- 
tion for the sake of producing it, even though, to our regret, Mr. 
Arnold sets them the example. 

For he is unquestionably greater as poet than as critic. With 
that yearning for originality which he perpetually betrays, he 
wasted some time in the trial of unrhymed and irregular metres. 
He failed: with them of course. ‘The Strayed Reveller’ would 
have been a charming little poem if written in a stringent metre. 
But who can make anything of such a passage as the following, 
which we print as prose ?— 

‘Foolish boy! why tremblest thou? Thou lovest it, then, my 
wine? Wouldst more of it? See, how glows, through the delicate 
flushed marble, the red creaming liquor, strown with dark seeds! 
Drink, then! I chide thee not, deny thee not my bowl. Come, 
stretch forth thy hand, then—so—drink, drink agam !’ 


Or this, from another poem :— 

‘What girl now reads in her bosom as clear as Rebekah read, 
when she sate at eve by the palm-shaded well ? Who guards in 
her _ as deep, as pellucida spring of feeling, as tranquil, as 
sure 


If Mr. Arnold has not lately looked at his published poems, we 
doubt where he could divide these passages into lines as at first. 
The division is wholly arbitrary. English writers cannot afford 
to dispense with the graces of rhythm and of rhyme. The Greeks 
forestalled us in most things, but they missed rhyme and the 
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calculus—two great losses to them. How Aristophanes would 
have revelled in rhyme ! 

The poems in which Mr. Arnold has achieved his highest 
success, are ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ ‘Tristram and Iseult,’ and 
‘The Scholar Gipsy.’ But he has admirably caught the pic- 
turesque spirit of the romance of the Northern Seas in his 
‘Forsaken Merman.’ Its rhythm suggests the wild music of the 
Baltic, fretted by the restless wind. 


‘Come, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ, and chafe, and toss in the spray. 
Children, dear, let us away. 
This way, this way.’ . 


The legend is, that the mortal maiden, who has wedded a 
merman, leaves him at Easter-time to pray with her kinsfolk in 
the church upon the shore. 


‘Children, dear, were we long alone ? 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
*¢ Long prayers,” I said, ‘‘in the world they say. 
Come,” I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom to the white-walled town ; 
Through the narrow-paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers ; 
But we stood without in the cool blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear ; 
‘‘ Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’’ I said, ‘‘ we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy Book. 
Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more, 
Come away, come down, call no more.’ 


Here is a wonderful wild picture of the strange sea-creatures 
looking wistfully through the small leaded panes; it has been 
ably transferred to canvas, but the words suffice for an imagi- 
native reader. And in that strong, stern line,— 

‘Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door,’ 
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the poet has embodied that fanciful superstition of the wild 
North that there are creatures of the sea and of the forests 
against whom the gates of heaven are shut for ever. The con- 
trasted picture which follows is equally fine :— 


* £Down, down, down, 


Down to the depths of the sea; 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings, ‘‘ O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy, 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well, 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.” 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare, 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh, 
For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair.’ 


Very few writers could give such real pathos to a fanciful 
legend. Mr. Arnold’s treatment of the subject is widely diffe- 
rent from the Laureate’s early jingle, which, however, may be 
pardoned, as without it we could not have had Bon Gaultier’s 
admirable parody. 

‘Sohrab and Rustum’ is what Mr. Tennyson would erroneously 
call an idyl; it is strictly an episode. Rustum, the fabulous 
Persian hero, has wedded the daughter of the King of the 
Koords. He hears falsely from her that his firstborn child is a 
girl, for she knows that he would take her son from her to train 
him in arms. But the boy, Sohrab, grows up a warrior, and 
joins the Tartars, and seeks’ his father on every field, and is at 
last slain by him in single combat. It is a story full of tragic 
beauty, and thoroughly fit for poetic treatment, and Mr. Arnold 
has done it justice. He seeks that simplicity from which both 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning have departed. He avoids 
‘distilled thoughts in distilled words.’ He remembers Homer. 
Here comes Rustum to the Persian army; Rustum, who, like 


Achilles, has been sulking in his tents :— 
NO. LXXXIV. 
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‘ And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hailed; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 
Of his pale wife, who waits and weeps on shore, 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 
Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 
Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands— 

So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came.’ 


And thus the fight commences :— 


‘He spoke; and Rustum answered not, but hurled 
His spear: down from the shoulder, down it came, 
As on some partridge in the corn a hawk, 

That long has towered in the airy clouds, 
Drops like a plummet.’ 


Here again is the very spirit of the Iliad :— 


‘He spoke; and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 
And he too drew his sword: at once they rushed 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from the east, one from the west; their shields 
Dashed with a clang together, and a din 
Rose, such as that the sinewy wood-cutters 
Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 
Of hewing axes, crashing trees.’ 


In this the rapidity of movement is admirable. No less 
admirable in its pathos is the following simile, which must be 
our final extract from this noble poem :— 


‘As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill lake, 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 
And followed her to find her where she fell 
Far off ;—anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole ; at that, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest ; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers: never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
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Echo her stormy scream as she sails by 

As that poor bird flies home, nor eee his nam 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not.’ 


The story of ‘ Tristram and Iseult’ is a legend of the Arthu- 
rean cycle. King Mark of Cornwall is affianced to Iseult of 
Ireland, and his nephew, Tristram of Lyonesse, goes to bring 
home the bride. On their way they unknowingly drink together 
a leve draught, intended for the bridegroom and bride, and a 
fatal love springs up between them. But Mark marries Iseult, 
and Tristram weds in Brittany another Iseult, Iseult of the 
White Hands ; and when on his death-bed he longs once more 
to see Iseult of Ireland. It is that death scene which Mr. Arnold 
has chosen, Thus the dying knight in his fever recalls the bitter 
past 

‘The calm sea shines, loose hang the vessel’s sails, 
Before us are the sweet green fields of Wales, 
And overhead the cloudless sky of May. 
Ah, would I were in those green fields at play, 
Not pent on shipboard this delicious day. 
Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy, 
Reack me my golden cup that stands by thee, 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy. 
Ha, dost thou start? are thy lips blanched like mine ? 


Child, ’tis no water -_ tis poisoned wine ! 
Iseult ! 


The existence of an porn might possibly have checked Mr. 
Arnold’s free use of italics to mark his transitions. Douglas 
Jerrold once said of a writer fond of strengthening his style by 
typographic eccentricities, that he put his ideas, like babies, 
into ‘small caps.’ 

A deseription of Tristram’s children in their sleep has much of 
the magical beauty which charms us in ‘ Christabel,’ and which 
is not found in any of Scott's and Byron’s brilliant imitations of 
that marvellous poem :— 


‘ Full on their window the moon’s ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day ; 
It shines upon the blank white walls, 
And on the snowy pillow falls, 

And on two angel-heads doth play, 
Turned to each other—the eyes closed— 
The lashes on the cheeks reposed. 
Round each sweet brow the cap close-set, 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair ; 
Through the soft- -opened lips the air 
Searcely moves the coverlet. 
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One little baby arm is thrown 

At random on the counterpane, 

And often the fingers close in haste, 

As if their baby owners chased 

The butterflies again. 

This stir they have and this alone; 

But else they are so still. 

Ah, tired madcaps, you lie still ; 

But were you at the window now, 

To look forth on the fairy sight 

Of your illumined glades by night ; 

To see the park-glades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day ; 

To see the sparkle on the eaves, 

And upon every giant bough 

Of those old oaks, whose wet red leaves 
Are jewelled with bright drops of rain, 
How would your voices run again! 
And far beyond the sparkling trees 

Of the castle park one sees 

The bare heaths spreading, clear as day, 
Moor behind moor, far, far away, 

Into the heart of Brittany. 

And here and there, locked by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth, glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand, 

All shining in the white moonbeams. 
But you see fairer in your dreams. 


What voices are those on the clear night air? 
What lights in the court? what steps on the stair?’ 


Mr. Arnold has not Coleridge’s delicate melody, and indeed 
seems sometimes to be intentionally unmusical, but this picture 
is very near perfection. The second part, which ought to have 
concluded the poem, beautifully describes the meeting and the 
death of Tristram and Iseult. In the third part Iseult of the 
White Hands wanders with her children on the sea-shore, and 
tells them the tale of Merlin and Vivian. It is curious that two 
contemporary poets should have chosen to debase that fine old 
legend. Mr. Tennyson has terribly vulgarized it—so terribly 
that, though there is much beauty in the idyl, we would gladly 
see it expunged from his works. He has had wisdom enough to 
cancel some of his youthful follies, and would do well to reject 
‘Vivian. But, while Mr. Tennyson has transformed to a harlot 
the Vivian of romance, Mr. Arnold makes her merely a woman 
weary of her lover :— 

‘ They sate them down together, and a sleep 

Fell upon Merlin, more like death, so deep. 
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Her finger on her lips, then Vivian rose, 

And from her brown-locked head the wimple throws, 

And takes it in her hand, and waves it over 

The blossomed thorn-tree and her sleeping lover. 

Nine times she waved the fluttering wimple round, 

And made a little plot of magic ground. 

And in that daisied circle, as men say, 

Is Merlin prisoner till the judgment-day ; 

But she herself whither she will can rove, 

For she was passing weary of his love.’ 
Now, the true legend of Vivian is, that at her birth it was pre- 
dicted that for love of her the world’s wisest man should, of his 
own free will, forego power and fame—should for ever resign his 
lofty place, and dwell with her away from the world. And the 
beauty of the maiden wrought thus upon Merlin, This is the 
simple legend, which, with all its simplicity, is more truly poetic 
than either Mr. Tennyson’s version of it, or Mr. Arnold’s. Will 
no poet ‘rehabilitate’ Vivian, who certainly deserves it better 
than Richard III., or Henry VIIL, or Catiline, all of whom have 
been enthusiastically whitewashed ? 

‘The Scholar Gipsy,’ founded on that old story of Glanvil’s 
about the Oxford ‘lad’—Oxford men had not then come into 
existence—who joined the Romany race, forestalling Mr. George 
Borrow, and learnt of them strange secrets, which he never found 
occasion to reveal, is a poem of great beauty. The poet has a 
vision of the lost student, still wandering, though two hundred 
years have flown, for he has not ‘ felt the lapse of hours,’ 

‘Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring: 
At some lone ale-house in the Berkshire moors, 
On the warm ingle-bench, the smock-frocked boors 
Had found him seated at their entering. 


‘ But, ’mid their drink and chatter, he would fly; 
And I myself half seem to know thy looks, 
And put the shepherds, Wanderer, on thy trace ; 
And boys who in lone wheatfield scare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast passed their quiet place : 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moored to the cool bank in the summer heats, 
’Mid wide grass-meadows which the sunshine fills, 
And watch the warm green-muffled Cumner hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats, 


‘For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground. 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round.’ 
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This is thorough Oxford and Berkshire scenery. The stripling 
Thames—the lone ale-house—the great grass-meadows filled with 
sunshine—the slow punt swinging round—everybody must recog- 
nise them. Mr. Tennyson, when he tells us that— 


‘On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, 
And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot,’ 


is describing English scenery ; but it is scenery seen through a 
Claude glass. Mr. Arnold’s is the real homely landscape. Thus, 
again :— 


‘And above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time ’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy grass, 
Where black-winged swallows haunt the glittering Thames, 
To bathe in the abandoned lasher pass, 
Have often passed thee near, 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown: 
Marked thy outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air ; 
But, when they came from bathing, thou wert gone.’ 


How simple and straightforward is this, yet how full of poetry, 
how perfect a picture |— 


‘No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours ; 
For what wears out the life of mortal men? 
*Tis that from change to change their being rolls: 
*Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 
And numb the elastic powers. 
Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 
' And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are—what we have been.’ 


The essayist who wants to see the ‘modern spirit’ applied to 
poetry, is the poet whose wandering hero is happy in being 
uninfected by that modern spirit :— 


‘O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife— 
Fly hence, our contact fear ! 
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Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude.’ 


This poem is peculiarly characteristic of its author. He is 
more intelligible from it, more personally visible through it, than 
elsewhere in his works. ‘There is in him, as in all men, a double 
principle. In his critical mood, beholding the power of poetry 
to change the social surface, to impress ideas on the multitude, 
he regards these as its functions : in his poetical mood, truer to 
his own nature, he shrinks from that endless change, that sick 
hurry, that restlessness and weariness unutterable, which make 
up the strange disease of modern life. He has an envying vision 
of the Scholar Gipsy, lost in the Berkshire moors, or swinging in 
his punt on some solitary reach of the Thames, or asleep in the 
straw of some remote and unvisited farmstead. 

‘ And once, in winter, on the causeway chill, 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not passed thee on the wooden bridge, 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge ? 
And thou hast climbed the hill, 
And Pm the white brow of the Cumner range, 
urned once to watch, while thick the snow-flakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ Church hall— 
Then sought thy straw in some sequestered grange.’ 


The man who in these later days would avoid the turbulent 
main current of modern life, must seek deeper solitudes than 
Oxford or Berks can afford. It is not our affair to reconcile Mr. 
Arnold the critic with Mr. Arnold the poet: we have only to 
say that we greatly prefer the latter. 

Among the most striking of Mr. Arnold’s minor poems is one 
‘To Marguerite,’ which conveys an idea frequent to us all, but 
never previously tendered with equal clearness and beauty. 

‘ Yes: in the sea of life inisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 
‘ But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing, 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour ; 
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* Oh then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 
Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
Oh might our marges meet again! 


* Who ordered that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cooled ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance ruled ; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’ 


We shall not delay to analyse ‘Merope,’ as great a failure, 
1} and for similar reasons, as Mr, Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
| ‘don. Mr. Arnold has in him much elementary poetic force, 
il! which he allows to lie dormant ; for he must feel that in the pro- 
duction of critical essays, however good they may be, he is only 
partially expending himself. Why should he be silenced by his 
1 own theory, that, this being in England an epoch of Philistinism, 
|| his genius could find no sphere to occupy? Welcoming him 
1} when, in pure Attic style, he criticises Corinthians like Mr. Pal- 
| grave and Mr. Kinglake, we should much more rejoice if he 

would do his natural work. Cheering him on in his Homeric 
i) tournaments with Professor Newman, and Mr. Spedding, and Mr. 
| Ichabod Wright (whose Christian name must surely be deemed 

prophetic of the fate of his translation when Lord Derby entered 
the field), we should give him greater applause if his aims were 
higher. The poet who doubts whether the age is poetic enough 
for him, will doubt next whether he is a poet at all. Arthur 
Clough, whose genius was more spontaneous, did his duty better : 
his ‘ Long Vacation Pastoral’ bears in its every line the impress 
of being written because its writer could not help it. It is 
indigenous poetry ; and indigenous poetry, if not always the 
highest, is always the truest. 

However, whether as poet or critic, Oxford has good reason to 
be proud of Mr. Matthew Arnold. He is among the noblest of 
her younger sons. We may honestly transfer to him the eloquent 
tribute which he pays to Arthur Clough :— 


‘ His interest is in literature itself; and it is this which gives so 
rare a stamp to his character, which keeps him free from all taint of 
bitterness. Inthe saturnalia of ignoble personal passions, of which the 
struggle for literary success, in old and crowded communities, offers 
so sad a spectacle, he never mingles. He has not yet traduced his 
friends, nor flattered his enemies, nor disparaged what he admired, 
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nor praised what he despised. Those who know him have the con- 
viction that, even with time, these literary arts will never be his.’ 


And Mr. Matthew Arnold has a firmer faith in the future than 
Clough attained. He looks forward with earnest expectation to 
wider and freer times. He does not fall into the lazy optimism 
of those who would ‘rest and be thankful ; he does not embrace 
the cowardly pessimism of those who seem to think that the 
Powers of Darkness have encamped impregnably among us; he 
does not vacillate and perplex himself with the endless doubt 
which prompted Clough’s poem of ‘ The Questioning Spirit’ :— 

‘ We know not—what avails to know ? 
We know not—wherefore need we know? 
This answer gave they still unto his suing, 
We know not, let us do as we are doing.’ 


Not so: he sees that the great procession of the years brings 
perpetual changes, and that all men—yea, even Oxford men and 
critics—are bound to strive that this change shall be the better. 
And so his teaching, though often tending toward paradox by 
reason of its eagerness to be original, is always full of suggestion 
and stimulus. Wherefore, as we have said, Oxford should be 
proud of him; but willshe? She is not always fond of suggestion 
and stimulus. She should be a fertile parent of ideas; and, 
with all her reluctance, she has hitherto been unable to suppress 
that fertility ; yet she dreads the birth of ideas with as dire a 
dread as if there were some ancient prophecy that her children 
should destroy her. And she has just determined to be very 
proud of humiliating one of her most hopeful sous, though by 
so doing she has shown herself neither Liberal nor Conservative. 
For Liberal thought would have supported Mr. Gladstone, the 
one official statesman who is not only open to ideas, but eager 
for them: and Conservative thought would have held to the 
good old rule which considers a University member elected for 
life, and would have scorned to treat with anile spitefulness the 
illustrious scholar and orator who has been doing great things 
ever since he brought renown to Christ Church by his Double 
First. We may well doubt whether Oxford, in her present 
temper, will be proud of Mr. Arnold. 

For Mr. Arnold speaks out with courageous freedom what he 
thinks of the present state of affairs in England, of its aristocracy 
and its Anglicanism. A lover of parables, he tells how in the 
crusade of Peter the Hermit, at every town which the moving 
multitude approached, the children cried, ‘Is this Jerusalem ?’ 

‘ So, when one marks the ferment and stir of life in the middle 
class at this moment, and sees this class impelled to take possession 
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of the world, and to assert itself and its own actual spirit absolutely, 
one is disposed to exclaim to it, ‘‘ Jerusalem is not yet.” Your 
present spirit is not Jerusalem, is not the goal you have to reach, 
the place you may be satisfied in. And when one says this, they 
sometimes fancy that one has the same object as others who say the 
same to them; that one means that they are to yield themselves to 
be moulded by some existing force, their rival ; that one wishes Non- 
conformity to take the law from actual Anglicanism, and the middle 
class from the present governing class; that one thinks Anglicanism 
Jerusalem, and the English aristocratic class Jerusalem.’ 


There are many who do, no doubt, but Mr. Arnold is not one 
of them. He does not think it ‘easy for any reflecting man, 
‘ who has studied its origin, to feel any vehement enthusiasm for 
‘ Anglicanism ; Henry VIII. and his Parliaments have taken 
‘ care of that.” He would be ‘sorry to think it the end which 
‘ Nonconformity and the middle class are to reach.’ Here is the 
germ of true liberality, not mere liberalism. Nonconformity 
presses forward to an ideal beyond Anglicanism, purer and freer 
and more effective, and Mr. Arnold can recognise the existence 
of that ideal, even though to him its form is nebulous and vague. 
He can believe that there are those whose telescopic gaze can 
resolve those nebule into lustrous stars, can find cosmic 
symmetry in the apparent cloud. Again, he would not see the 
middle class aiming to be transformed in spirit according to the 
image of the aristocracy, great as are the merits and services of 
the aristocracy. 


*I cannot hide from myself,’ he says, ‘that while modern societies 
increasingly tend to find their best life in a free and heightened 
spiritual and intellectual activity, to this tendency aristocracies offer 
at least a strong passive resistance, by their secular prejudices, their 
incurable dearth of ideas. In modern, rich, and industrial societies 
they tend to misplace the ideal for the classes below them; the 
immaterial chivalrous ideal of high descent and honour is, by the 
very nature of the case, of force only for aristocracies themselves ; 
the immaterial modern ideal of spiritual and intellectual perfection 
through culture, they have not to communicate. What they can 
and do communicate is the material ideal of splendour of wealth and 
weight of property. And this ideal is the ideal truly operative upon 
our middle classes at this moment.’ 


It may be added that the chivalrous idea of high descent and 
honour would, if communicable, be infinitely inferior to that of 
spiritual and intellectual perfection through culture. When 
high descent operates to induce a man to act nobly lest he 
dishonour an ancient race, its effect is good; but it does not 
always so operate ; and there should be nobler reasons for acting 
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nobly. And honour is too apt to degenerate into a mere 
etiquette of society ; there are crimes which the laws of honour 
do not prohibit, which they even encourage. Now we know that 
under an influential aristocracy men who have no recognisable 
ancestors are apt to claim high descent, and to prate of their 
honour ; indeed we have recently seen an attempt to show that 
genius is always well-born, and that all our great poets and 
philosophers came of good families! So that, though the 
chivalrous ideal be incommunicable, a very unchivalrous and 
contemptible sham springs up like a noxious fungus by its side. 

However, the main ideal of the middle class is wealth. It is 
a constant boast that every year shows an increase of large 
incomes. The House of Commons, they say, could buy the 
House of Lords. And while this ideal operates, men who cannot 
get rich as fast as their rivals are at least determined to seem as 
rich as they. Hence foolish and wicked extravagance, absurd 
ostentation, contempt for simplicity and honourable poverty. 
Hence, on the part of young men, a dread of marriage ; on the 
part of young women, a resolve to marry for money. Nor, so 
long as we openly rejoice in mere material progress, and are 
thankful that we pay more income-tax every year, and that our 
sons are making money at express speed, and that our daughters 
are seen at all the choicest entertainments, can anything else be 
anticipated? Wealth is good, if well used ; and an enterprising 
young man of business is highly respectable, if only he can 
remember that there is a loftier ideal than the successful 
millionaire, a Thornton, or a Morrison ; and the severest censor 
would not deny to a young girl her social enjoyment, if taken 
moderately, and unmixed with a sordid ambition. Yet the 
spiritual and intellectual idea for which Mr. Arnold pleads, and 
which other nations have striven to attain at certain fortunate 
periods of their history, would be infinitely better for us all. 

Oxford may not be thoroughly satisfied with this resolute son 
of hers, who can see imperfection even in Anglicanism, even in 
the aristocracy of England, who prophesies of a time when 
England shall possess something nobler than either. Oxford, 
Anglican and aristocratic, exhibiting all that is poetic and 
picturesque and chivalrous in Anglicanism and aristocracy, can 
scarcely be expected to listen approvingly to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s daring theories. Yet are we not without hope that the 
freer and more tolerant Oxford of the future will rejoice in his 
foresight and courage. That such a voice can issue from her 
medieval quadrangles is a reason for believing that Oxford is 
not doomed to fall utterly behind the mighty movement of the 
modern world. 
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Art. II.—Frost and Fire: Natural Engines, Tool-marks and Chips ; 
with Sketches taken at home and abroad, by a Traveller. Two Vols. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1865. 


THE moment we cast eyes upon some men we set them down as 
‘characters.’ It is the same with certain books. The very cover 
of Mr. Campbell's work, with its three gilt lines intersecting 
each other, and numerous parallel furrows which are defined as 
ice-marks on a slate rock in a street at St. John, New Brunswick, 
is strongly suggestive of oddity. It produces pretty much the 
same impression as if on visiting a stranger you found an astro- 
nomical diagram elaborately painted on his front-door. The 
title is a quaint combination of symbols which seem intended to 
mystify rather than to illuminate the reader, whilst the repre- 
sentation of Hecla and the renowned geyser Stroker in a species 
of proximity which reminds one of the licence assumed by the 
artists of wandering menageries who thrust the most hostile 
beasts into the same picture and exhibit them upon the most 
amicable terms, imparts a strange and incongruous appearance 
to the opening page. Then follows a preface of a very fantastic 
description, avowedly ‘hung out as a signboard, to inform 
travellers of the nature of the entertainment they may expect, 
but performing this duty in so queer and rollicking a fashion 
that the most sagacious person might be pardoned if he paused 
to stroke his chin or scratch his head at the conclusion. The 
author has, in fact, marred a very valuable book by writing in 
a style which appears to us somewhat affected, and which affords 
very uneasy reading except when he forgets himself in his sub- 
ject. A more natural mode of expressing his thoughts would 
have secured him a much larger amount of attention, and 
enabled a student to follow him smoothly to the end. The 
penalty he must pay for this jerking, fidgety form of composi- 
tion, is that one reader after another will drop off by the way, 
and that instead of reaching the final milestone followed by a 
goodly company, there will probably not be half-a-dozen persons 
who can honestly say they have travelled over every inch of the 
ground without receiving a ‘lift that is, skipping a chapter or 
two—on the road. You like a prancing curveting charger, if 
you are out for a brief pageant or an aimless scamper ; but you 
leave him in the stable, and choose some steady, quiet-going 
quadruped if you have a long and difficult journey to perform. 

To this serious drawback we must add another. The book is 
not well digested. Spite of a certain parade of preparation, as 
exhibited in the divisions of the subject, the table of contents, 
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the array of symbols, the adoption of a peculiar sort of figurative 
machinery, and (to employ a slang expression) of a certain 
amount of ‘spread’ about the arrangements, it must be admitted 
that there is a decided want of constructive power, and that the 
author has failed to put his materials together with an expert 
and artistic hand. Mr. Campbell tells us, it is true, that his 
work was written at odd times ; some of the pages being com- 
posed under ‘ the lee of a stone on the hill-top, some in railway 
‘cars, some under ground, some in the dark ; some were written 
‘to make a chapter in a friend’s book, others because a scribbling 
‘humour came uppermost. At last there grew up a wish to sort 
‘and pack a collection of thoughts so gathered, and to add to it. 
‘Old letters, journals, note-books, and sketch-books were drawn 
‘from odd corners and ransacked, memory was taxed for forms, 
‘and experiments were devised to test theories as they grew. 
‘ By degrees a ravelled heap took the shape which it now wears.’ 
Now the meaning of all such apologies is plainly this—‘ Gentle- 
‘men of the public, I have really had no time to sift and adjust 
‘my materials: I have filled my brain with facts and ideas: I 
‘ pour them out for your edification : you must please to arrange 
‘and apply them for yourselves.’ Is it any wonder if the public 
growls, and declines to undertake the trouble which the author 
himself has refused or neglected to perform? We must confess 
we have grave doubts as to the validity of any such plea. At 
all events, the cases in which it can be reasonably urged must 
be extremely few and exceptional. If a traveller had just 
returned from the interior of Africa, after a sojourn of some 
months amongst a race of men with tails like monkeys, and the 
whole country were standing on tip-toe, breathlessly expecting 
his disclosures, we should be glad to accept his journals just as 
they stood, and to make all due allowance for precipitate pub- 
lication. But it is quite otherwise with au author who appears 
of his own accord, and whose story may he told as leisurely as 
if he were writing the history of Mary Queen of Scots for the 
fiftieth time. What should we say if a person were to present 
himself at an evening party with his hair unkempt, his face 
unwashed, his shoes unbrushed, and a hole at each of his elbows ? 
Would the lady of the house hold him excused when he told 
her that his numerous engagements left him no time to attend 
to the refinements of dress? Most assuredly he would receive 
no further invitations from her, and the general opinion would 
be that an individual who thought himself at liberty to come 
into company ‘with one stocking on and one stocking off’ had 
better not come at all. And such, we imagine, is the simple 
answer to all apologies for an untidy appearance in print. It 
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is the duty of reviewers under such circumstances to say, Would 
it not be better to tarry in your own chamber until you can 
exhibit yourself in proper trim, or if you cannot find leisure to 
mount a fitting costume, might it not be wiser to abstain from po- 
lished society altogether? An author is in a bad way when he 
fancies the world is so eager to see him that it cannot wait for a 
single month. It is astonishing how coolly the world takes matters 
of this description. It will wait for the best of us, notwithstand- 
ing the puffs which sometimes represent it as fretting itself to 
death because some long-expected work is still delayed. 

Nor do we think it exactly fair that a writer should send a 
slovenly book into the market any more than a tailor should 
offer us a slovenly suit of clothes. Why should Messrs. Moses 
and Company be bound by one law, and the workmen of Pater- 
noster Row by another? If the former gentlemen were to 
supply us with a coat, telling us at the same time that in con- 
sequence of their pressing avocations it had been roughly put 
together, and we must not be surprised if the seams cracked, or 
the buttons came off, should we ever visit their establishment 
again, let their poet pipe never so sweetly in praise of their 
wares? Johnson’s reply toa writer who excused the defects of 
a work by alleging that she had too many irons in the fire, was 
as sensible as it was surly: ‘Then, madam, said he, ‘I would 
‘advise you to put your work where your irons are.’ 

We venture to speak strongly on this subject, not only for the 
sake of readers, but of authors. The former are frequently 
compelled to undertake a species of drudgery which the latter 
ought to have discharged, and the latter must themselves neces- 
sarily suffer where the former are too busy or impatient, too 
languid or indifferent, to accept the task. Not that we wish to 
apply these strictures in their full signification to Mr. Campbell ; 
but we cannot but regret that a work which might have been 
one of mark, as it is one of merit, should lose much of its value 
in consequence of the teasing style he has adopted, and the 
huddled manner in which his materials are presented. It is 
a production which displays an observant eye and a thoughtful 
mind, and though the author modestly disclaims all pretension 
to profound science, it is evident that his attainments are con- 
siderable, and that he has studied both books and rocks with 
much attention. He is, moreover, an ingenious writer, with a 
turn for quaint and striking illustrations, and a faculty of des- 
cription which, if schooled and disciplined, would prove a most 
enviable qualification for authorship. Nothing, too, could be 
happier than the general ‘get up’ of these volumes, for the 
paper and printing are of the superbest fashion; and the 
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pictorial embellishments with which they are crowded, although 
partaking at times of the grotesqueness and oddity of the com- 
position (as, for instance, in the portrait of an old friend and 
preceptor, which is neither more nor less than a kettle), will 
doubtless entice many readers to enter upon the perusal of the 
work. 

The object of the book is to illustrate the play of two impor- 
tant agents, Fire and Frost. 

Just as our planet seems to be the battle-ground of two great 
moral forces—the principles of good and evil—so physically it 
exhibits tokens of a prolonged strife between two redoubtable 
powers which, though kindred in their origin, are ceaselessly 
hostile in their influences. The one is ever counterworking the 
other, and yet both are compelled to execute the purposes of the 
Creator; so that, between them, the grandest operations of 
nature are splendidly and unerringly performed. 

Looking at the surface of the earth—heaped up into moun- 
tains at one place, scooped out into valleys at another—it is 
manifest that opposite agencies must have been employed to 
mould it into its present condition. We all know that it is a 
rough and shaggy orb, spite of its theoretical rotundity in our 
books of astronomy, and in the smooth, glossy globes manufac- 
tured by Mr. Wylde. Clearly, therefore, we require an elevating 
force here, and a depressing one there. Standing near a volcano 
we feel the ground heaving beneath our feet : suddenly a shower 
of stones from its mouth is hurled high in the air, as if shot 
from some huge mortar by Milton’s rebel legions ; or the side of 
the rock is torn open, and a stream of lava, driven upwards from 
the earth’s interior, gushes forth, and spreads itself over the 
trembling vales beneath. The power which produces this effect, 
is Fire, and its function is plainly to expand and uplift. The 
burning mountain is an engine which fetches up matter from the 
bowels of the globe, and upheaves large tracts which previously 
lay drowned in the depths of the ocean. It is impossible to 
study such islands as St. Helena or Iceland without perceiving 
that they are protruded masses, and that they are due to the 
throes of some buried Enceladus, who vainly seeks, like the giant 
of Etna, to escape from his fiery sepulchre. 

But the depressing and degrading agencies are just as busily 
employed. Mountains are perpetually crumbling under the in- 
fluence of air, and moisture, and frost; brooks and rivers are 
ever carrying off matter from the high places of the earth to the 
plains below, and to the deeper hollows of the ocean ; whilst 
icebergs, freighted with heaps of stone and gravel, are indus- 

triously engaged in transporting their cargoes from the upper 
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latitudes to warmer climates, where they are quietly deposited as 
the rudiments of new lands. In these, as well as in other con- 
tributory arrangements, it will be seen that the chief actor is 
Cold, though it is scarcely necessary to say that this term simply 
implies the reduction of heat—there is no such thing, perhaps, 
as its absolute deprivation—and not any positive independent 
power. For the purposes of popular illustration it may be 
allowable to embody the two great agencies we have thus men- 
tioned under the appellations of Giant Frost and Giant Fire. 
They are nature’s busiest functionaries, and for the most part 
keep the machinery of air, earth, and ocean in untiring action. 
In some quarters of the planet they may be seen toiling in close 
proximity, and fighting, as it were, for the possession of every 
inch of ground. In Iceland, for example,— 


‘the two forces which have been set to shape the outer surface of 
the crust of our globe, if not the globe itself, are now employed in 
busily finishing an island as large as Ireland. They have worked, 
and are working, within such narrow bounds that their work can be 
seen as a whole; but on such a vast scale, that the performance of 
still greater tasks can be understood. They move steam, the atmo- 
sphere and the ocean, and things moved by them; they melt and 
freeze gas, water, and slag, lava and metal, and move things moved 
by them; they shape clouds in the air, plates of slag, mounds 
in lava, and great mountains on the earth; they have upheaved 
and depressed Iceland, Norway, and Scotland; they have altered 
the whole surface of the globe, and its upper crust so far as it is 
explored, and they may have done still greater things if they were 
the servants employed to do the work.’ 


But in other places there may seem to be few, if any, 
striking symptoms of their presence. ‘To an untrained eye, 
indeed, it might appear that in many localities these wonderful 
artisans had never plied the implements of their craft at all. 
But as the Indian tracks his quarry by trodden leaves, displaced 
twigs, and other signs, which are wholly inexpressive to a dweller 
in the city, so an expert in nature may detect the handiwork of 
the two great powers in forms and features which seem too 
trivial to merit a note from the most philosophical Captain 
Cuttle. The worn pebble, with all its original angles removed, 
tells its own history in emphatic language, and assures us that 
it was once rolled and polished in running water, however high 
and dry may be the site in which it now appears. It is like 
many a man, whose gentle bearing shows us that his conceit has 
been driven out of him, and all his sharp points abraded, either 
by collision with his fellow-creatures, or by the wholesome fric- 
tion of sorrow, or by both combined. A few scratches on a rock 
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where a glacier would now seem as misplaced as an iceberg in 
an English lake, inform us that once upon a time Giant Frost 
was there, amusing ‘himself with his glacial tools; and a few 
scattered blocks of stone, nestling amongst the golden corn, in- 
timate that they are the chippings of distant mountains, carried 
hither at some remote period on frozen rafts, and then sunk in 
the sea, which formerly rioted over those fertile plains. There is 
no difference in principle between the little delta of mud we see 
in a gutter after a smart shower of rain, and the enormous 
deposits of matter collected at the mouth of the Nile or the 
Mississippi ; but if the moon’s surface be scrutinized under the 
most powerful telescopes, none of these formations appear, though 
the lunarians (if there be any) with instruments of similar capa- 
city (should they possess such), would have no difficulty in recog- 
nising ours; nor are there any meandering vales or excavated 
gorges, to intimate that water has played any important part in 
shaping the exterior of our satellite, whilst, on the other hand, 
the prodigious craters and circularly-disposed mountains exhi- 
bited by our companion apprise us that it is Giant Fire which 
has ‘ruled the roast’ in that little world. ‘A delta is a water- 
‘ mark, a round crater is a fire-mark ; and every force which acts 
‘on a surface makes a tool-mark, which may be learned.’ Hence 
it is that at a distance of 240,000 miles, we can read the hand- 
writing of those great cosmical artisans, and say which of the 
two has been most actively engaged, though the work has pro- 
bably been performed millions of years ago. 

In glancing at the operations of the twin giants, the atmo- 
sphere may claim some small amount of attention. One thing 
above all is needful in regard to this great ocean of air, namely, 
that it should be kept in healthy agitation. Placed under a big 
bell-glass, or even shut up in a Crystal Palace, provided every 
aperture were carefully closed, a man would poison himself as 
certainly as the flame of a candle would extinguish itself in an 
inverted tumbler. Ample provision, therefore, has been made 
to secure incessant motion in the atmosphere, and the work has 
been entrusted to ministers which can at pleasure send forth a 
gentle zephyr, or scour the heavens with a maddening hurricane. 

It is impossible to introduce any object into an apartment, 
provided it is warmer or colder than the surrounding medium, 
without setting up currents in the air, however stagnant it 
might be at the moment. A snowball or ared-hot shot straight- 
way originates a number of little breezes, and becomes the 
focus of general disturbance. Miniature winds begin to flow in 
various directions; and, although incapable of making any 
impression upon the senses themselves, their presence may be 
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faintly recognised by the mode in which they convey the smoke 

of some burning body or the fragrance of some artificial per- 

fume. When a man enters a room the warmth of his breath 

and person will produce its effect by moving the cobwebs on the 

ceiling at a distance of about thirty feet in a single minute of 
time. Ifa fop comes in with an intensely scented handkerchief 
in his hand and a cigar in his mouth, the smell of the one and 

the smoke of the other will be certain to reach your olfactories, 

wafted by currents he has himself instituted, however much you 

may object to both and to the fellow into the bargain. Every 

individual may, therefore, be called a self-acting ventilator. 

Without effort or even consciousness on his part (for we do many 

clever things in happy ignorance of our prowess) he divests him- 

self of the steaming envelope of air which would infallibly stifle 
him were it allowed to grow stagnant, and supplies himself with 
pure drafts of the vital fluid. Of course, if the stock of respira- 
tory materials is limited, or already polluted, the best ventilating 
engine can only discharge its functions inefficiently. However 
well the machinery may work, it will be of little avail if the 
lungs have to grind the same air over and over again. Some 
time ago a new slate quarry was opened at Festiniog, in Wales, 
before there was time to provide fitting accommodation for the 
workmen. Small rooms were, therefore, compelled to do the 
duty of whole houses, or even of entire villages ; the very beds 
being no sooner emptied by one set of occupants than they were 
filled by another. In one apartment, which might have just 
received a giant of moderate dimensions (we don’t mean a mon- 
ster of romance who could eat two or three boys to breakfast, 
but such an individual as you see in modern shows at the low 
charge of one penny), and in another measuring six feet by 
twelve, from ten to a dozen people were constantly quartered. 
Fever necessarily ensued, and six or seven hundred persons were 
attacked out of a population of six or seven thousand. 

So in certain mines where the air is not artificially renewed as 
it is in the northern coal-pits the rate of mortality is miserably 
large. Dr. Farr has proved that the Cornish miners perish much 
faster than the colliers of Durham and Northumberland ; the 
latter, in fact, living nearly as long as Cornishmen who never 
descend below the surface at all. Where 17 northern gnomes 
(between the ages of 45 and 50) would die out of 1,000, 34 
Cornish delvers might be carried to their graves; and where 
24 of the former (between the ages of 55 and 65) would suffer, 
63 of the latter would succumb to fate and foul air. That such 
should be the result will surprise no one who reads the following 
description of a ‘close end,’ as it is technically called : — 
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‘In order to get oxygen into this black hole, a small boy, whose 
life, like Mr. Mantelini’s, is one perpetual grind, is stationed at 
some place where the air is thought fit for use. With a circular 
fan and a leaky tube, or with a thing like a magnified squirt; by 
the muscular force of a young caloric engine, with the idle nature 
of a boy, some air of some sort is driven to the end, and half-choked 
men and dim candles struggle on for life in the burrow. ‘The only 
air-engine found working in one big mine was a piston in a rough 
deal box ; a panting short-armed little boy pulled and pushed at 
the cross-handle. The air was close where he worked, and the squirt 
and its pipes leaked. A long way off, at the ‘‘end,” a very faint 
puff, which gently bent the flame of a candle for amoment, was the 
sole result of each violent effort. Three men and three candles 
were spoiling air thick with old powder smoke, and the place was 
suffocating, for the boy himself consumed more air than he sup- 
plied. He could have blown acandle out with his mouth; he could 
not with the air-pump. The heat of the men and their lights 
moved more air than this engine of one-boy power. 

‘The ‘collier laddie”’ [on the contrary] who does like work, has 
a lamp and a book; he sits beside a door with a string in his hand, 
and his duty is to open the door when any one passes; to keep it 
shut and keep his eyes open at other times. One urchin guides a 
strong gale intelligently ; the other drives still air stupidly by weak 
brute force. 

‘ The ventilating boy-engine passed, the leader dives into a roll- 
ing cloud of thick fetid smeke. His candle turns into a nebulous 
haze; his legs are seen wading alone in clear air after his head has 
disappeared in smoke, but both are found together at the “end.” 
With hands and feet on either side of the rise in the graceful 
posture of a split crow, or a wild cat nailed on a kennel door, 
through showers of dust and falling stones, up sprawl guides and 
followers with many a puff and cramp till they crowd a shaky plat- 
form at the top of the rise. It is the place where men work for 
hours, days, and months. 

‘ One effect of these close ‘‘ ends” on one who is unused to them 
is to cause perspiration to break out freely while standing still, or 
sitting quietly, resting where a thermometer marks 64° or less. 
There is a feeling of tightness about the neck ; the chest heaves with 
a gasp instead of rising steadily ; the shoulders take a share in work- 
ing the bellows; and generally there is distress and a feeling like 
nightmare. Men at work in bad places pant and seem to breathe 
painfully ; their faces are red or purple; their veins swelled ; their 
brows wet and begrimed with soot. They seem to labour hard, 
though their work is not harder than quarrying stones elsewhere. 
In such places candles flicker, and sometimes go out altogether; no 
puffing or drawing will light a pipe or keep it lighted. There is 
no laughter, no fun; no busy, cheery clatter of active labour at 
“close ends;’’ there is silent toil: for carbonic acid is not 
laughing-gas.’ 
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But if heat and cold affect the atmosphere on this limited and 
partial scale, how much more magnificently do they work when 
they have to ventilate a planet instead of a house or a pit. 
Currents of warm air are constantly travelling from the equa- 
torial to the snowy regions of the earth, and returning as regu- 
larly as trains from London to Edinburgh. The caloric of the 
tropics is despatched in both directions, whilst icy streams from 
the Poles flow back, and thus the two great powers which seem 
to rule the physical world by their antagonism preserve the 
system of circulation complete. 

In the Sydenham Palace the portion dedicated to tropical 
plants and animals was at first divided from the rest of the 
building by a huge screen of canvas. The former might, there- 
fore, be said to represent the torrid zone, and the latter the tem- 
perate latitudes of our globe; consequently, copying nature’s 
proceedings, a cold current of air, flowing along the floor, should 
have been determined towards the heated regions; whilst, 
within those regions, a warm current of air, flowing along the 
roof, should have proceeded towards the cooler district. And 
had the screen been open at top and bottom, breezes, as steady 
as the trade-winds, would have been established in accordance 
with this principle. As it was, the form of the canvas clearly 
indicated the opposing forces by which it was swayed ; for whilst 
in the lower part it bellied inwardly, in the upper it bulged 
outwardly like the sail of a great ship when distended by a 
strong blast. The visitor who passed at one easy step from the 
torrid to the temperate zone—fortunately, there are no such 
abrupt transitions in nature, for much mischief would ensue if 
her thermal frontiers were thus sharply defined—was met by a 
cool, chilling breeze, whilst if he entered the tropics by way of 
the upper gallery, he was certain to encounter a dank, heated 
wind, which might almost have come from an Indian jungle. 

But winds, it will be said, leave little trace of their action upon 
the earth. We see them drive a vessel along the ocean, or a 
cloud across the azure expanse aloft; they will peacefully work 
the sails of a mill, or angrily root up a tree ina tempest. Yet, 
fitful and transient as their movements may be, they sometimes 
register their proceedings in such a palpable form that we may 
tell what course they have pursued for whole generations. Why 
does yonder oak, unprotected by rock or house, spread out its 
arms freely in one direction, and distinctly decline, as it were, to 
throw out its foliage in the other; and why does yonder elm, 
defended by a wall, shoot straight upwards until its head overtops 
the erection, when it begins to bend, and appears to flee away 
in alarm to one particular point of the compass? It is because 
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the dominant wind of the locality stamps its character upon the 
vegetation, and compels the boughs to record its doings; they 
are pointers that tell us which way the breezes have been accus- 
tomed to pass when they went forth to walk the earth long 
before we were born. 


‘In Wistman’s Wood, near Dartmoor Prison, at an elevation of 
about 1,200 feet above the sea, a curious stunted scrub of gnarled 
oak, said to be ‘‘as old as the creation,” shows that the prevalent 
wind has been south-west since the oaks were acorns. The strange 
old trees stretch out their twisted, tangled, moss-grown, fern-clad 
arms towards the north-east, and bend their hoary trunks as if seek- 
ing shelter. . . Wherever a tree grows on the western coast of 
Ireland it bows its head to the north-east. Every exposed Welsh 
tree bends towards the dawn. Every exposed tree on the west coast 
of Scotland seems to be driven by a furious wind on the calmest 
day. About Edinburgh it is the same. On the east coast, on 
North Berwick Law, an old thorn-tree streams towards the north- 
east; and every tree in the neighbourhood that dares to peep over 
a wall straightway assumes the form of an old broom, and points 
eastward. At Dalwhinny there is something almost ludicrous in 
the stormy look of a whole wood of fir-trees which point their 
fingers down Strathspey, and bend their trunks as if yielding to a 
furious gale. In Scotch islands, at least as far as Orkney, it is still 
the same. ‘Trees are vanes, and no other wind-gauge is wanted to 
show that the atmosphere has a habit of rushing past the British 
isles from west to east on its way north. If the true bearings of 


exposed trees were taken and mapped, a wind-chart might be added 
to the physical atlas.’ 


But the action of water upon the surface of the globe is much 
more striking and palpable than that of air. It is an element 
with which the twin giants perform an astonishing amount of 
work. The mean quantity of this fluid falling upon the earth in 
the course of a single year has been estimated by Maury and 
others at five feet; in other words, it would form an ocean five 
feet in depth if uniformly distributed over the planet. Now, how 
many steam-engines or windmills, labouring day and night, would 
be required to pump such an ocean dry? How many millions of 
men sentenced to toil at innumerable hydropults, on account of 
their sins, would be needed to empty such a prodigious tank, even 
if they possessed, as Archimedes might probably have wished, 
another world to drown? To clear a Haerlem Lake, or recover 
a Lincolnshire fen, may be regarded as a very pretty miracle- of 
drainage ; but for such an undertaking as the one just imagined 
the power demanded would be inconceivable, and the time con- 
sumed incalculable. Artificially so, we mean; for, naturally, 
it is accomplished in the compass of a single year, and this by 
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mechanism so simple and beautiful, and by a process so easy and 
unerring, that we suffer no inconvenience except an occasional 
drenching, and are put to no cost in consequence except in the 
matter of umbrellas. Heat and cold are the agents employed. 
The former, with his brawny arms, lifts the liquid in the form of 
vapour. The sun’s rays, soft and insinuating as they appear, 
penetrate the water, and wrench asunder the particles with 
a force as powerful, though by no means as noisy, as that of gun- 
powder. Caloric, coming from whatever quarter it may, compels 
the fluid to rise spite of the pressure and resistance of the air; 
and high it is hoisted, too. Thousands of feet above your head 
you see a cloud hanging in the atmosphere, and containing tons 
of moisture which a short time before was floating lazily in some 
lake, or tossing angrily in the surf of some ocean. And there it 
hangs until the rival giant comes and crushes the mass with his 
powerful hand. The vapour condenses under his frosty fingers ; 
the drops coalesce and begin to descend, and before long thes 
have hidden themselves in that imaginary sea whose depth, as we 
have said, is but five feet, but whose expanse is as wide and 
shoreless as the planet itself. 

Considering, then, that this enormous quantity of fluid is pre- 
cipitated upon the earth each year—deep ever calling unto deep, 
and the waters above the firmament perpetually responding to 
the waters beneath—it is obvious that it must exercise a power- 
ful influence upon the physiognomy of the globe. When a rain- 
drop falls upon some inland peak, that drop is not free; it is 
under the dominion of a force which gives it no rest till it finds 
the nearest accessible spot to the earth’s centre. There is no 
greater marvel in our world, or indeed in the material heavens, 
than this same power of gravitation. The most dignified body in 
creation is not too important to be controlled by its authority ; 
the smallest atom is not too insignificant to escape its thraldom. 
Like a magician who retains his sway over his subject-spirits, to 
whatever part of the globe they may have sped, and who can 
recall them by some subtle communication of his will, so not a 
particle of water can fall from a cloud but it is constrained to 
obey the spell which is upon it, and, if unopposed, never rests 
until it reaches the spot which brings it nearest to the master- 
power. 

But, with this destiny towards the centre, it follows that the 
water showered upon the earth must ever be carrying away large 
quantities of soil, and denuding the high places in order to elevate 
the low. Every rill and every river is furnishing its contingent 
of matter, and helping to chisel away the protruding parts of the 
globe. The quantity of sediment yielded by some streams, par- 
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ticularly during the rainy season, is prodigious. Sir Charles 
Lyell calculated that the Ganges sent down to the sea during its 
122 days of flood not less than 339 millions of tons of mud, 
equalling fifty-six great pyramids in weight; and in the whole 
year 355 millions of tons, which would suffice for the erection of 
sixty such editices. He computed that during the four months of 
heavy rains this river transported more matter to the ocean than 
could be conveyed by a fleet of eighty Indiamen, each containing 
a cargo of more than 1,400 tons of mud, and sailing down the 
stream every hour of the day and night for a third of the year 
uninterruptedly ; or, starting all at once, it would require a 
squadron of 2,000 such vessels to perform the work which is 
executed each day by the waters of that sacred stream. 

Nor is the power of a river confined to the mere transport of 
mud or gravel. Bearing in mind that many kinds of stone lose 
one-third, and some as much as one-half, of their weight when 
" amersed in water, it need not surprise us to discover that if a 

orrent is naturally impetuous, or is greatly swollen by showers, 
it will drive before it big blocks which a sedater stream would 
not presume to molest. British counties are sometimes troubled 
in spirit, and worse still in pocket, when they hear that sundry 
bridges have been torn down during an inundation, and the mate- 
rials whisked away with contemptuous facility. According to 
Sir T. Dick Lauder, thirty-eight of these edifices were destroyed 
during the celebrated floods in Morayshire in 1829. The havoe 
made by the bursting of the Sheffield Reservoir in 184, and 
that at Holmfirth a few years previously, will not be readily for- 
gotten either by the public or by the surviving sufferers. When 
the river Dranse, blocked up by avalanches, made its memorable 
escapade in 1818, granite masses, comparable to houses in size, 
one being not less than sixty paces in circumference, were 
wrenched from their sites, and hurried down to distances varying 
from a few yards to a quarter of a mile. 

Water, however, when engaged in transporting solid material, 
exercises a sorting power, the heaviest substances being of course 
the soonest deposited. A knowledge of this fact has occasionally 
been turned to valuable account. A gold-seeker, we will say, 
arrives at a spot where the ground has only just been laid open, 
and where numbers are eagerly digging for fortunes as if they 
expected them to turn up at every stroke. He finds the precious 
metal diffused in small grains, or feathery flakes, painful from 
their levity. A few tiny lumps make their appearance from timeto 
time, but no magnificent nuggets, equivalent to an estate in 
Yorkshire, reward his toil. Our adventurer, perceiving that he 
is not likely to coax wealth out of that particular spot, begins to 
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philosophize about the matter. ‘Here is gold,’ says he to him- 
self, ‘and therefore the article is clearly indigenous in the region. 
‘I find it in an alluvial bed; that is, in a position in which it 
‘must have been deposited by water. Further, I perceive that 
‘the little lumps (I wish they were larger) have been rolled in 
‘ that fluid, and therefore they must have been transported from 
‘some distance. Whence did they come ?—that is the question 
‘for me!’ Accordingly, our shrewd inquirer begins to examine 
the contour of the country. Knowing of course that water cannot 
flow up hill, he looks in a direction which exhibits a slope to the 
spot where he has been engaged. If he can determine the course 
his ancient Pactolus pursued, he concludes that as he approaches 
the source from which the precious metal was derived, he may 
expect to meet with richer deposits, and to discover more entranc- 
ing nuggets. The stream, or the flood, that carried the golden 
grains and flakes to the place where he has worked with so little 
profit, would be compelled to drop the heavier lumps by the way. 
‘The same sorting principle, in fact, which rules the operations of 
his ‘cradle, is applicable to the operations of nature on the 
largest scale. Hence, whilst others proceed at random, some 
travelling further from the fountain-head of wealth, he steers his 
course upon scientific conditions, and perhaps finds a treasure 
which makes him a little Rothschild, or sends him mad with 
oy. 
' ‘Then, too, rivers are ‘tools,’ to use a figure of Mr. Campbell’s, 
which cut deep into the ground, and execute engineering facts 
such as few railway contractors or even Alpine tunnel-borers 
would dream of attempting. Those smooth soft particles of 
water—in themselves the reverse of all that is hard and angular 
—dig into the soil as if they were metal spades, and plough it 
up as rudely as if the stream were some huge iron share. 
Speaking of the rivers in India and Tibet, Professor Ansted 
remarks that in the plains they have eaten away the ground 
over which they run to a depth varying from 80 to 120 feet, 
whilst in the more elevated parts of their courses ‘it is found 
‘that even in the smaller valleys the depth of the erosion has 
‘amounted to from 1,200 to 1,500 feet, frequently reaching 
‘ 2,000 feet,’ and in the upper course of the Ganges, the Sutlej, 
and the Indus, ‘the bed of the river has been at one time as 
‘much as 3,000 feet above its present level.’ Nor is it necessary 
that the soil should be loose and yielding in order that it may 
be readily pierced. Near Aberystwith, at a bridge dedicated, 
like so many other erections of the kind, to the Devil, the stream 
has sawn a channel 90 feet deep and six wide, through a rock of 
blue slate ; the sides of the groove are smooth and polished, and 
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the bed of the current is without joint or apparent fracture, so 
that the water seems to flow through an artificial trench. Few 
readers will be wholly unfamiliar with the speculations of various 
geologists respecting the recession ‘of the Falls of the Niagara. 
That river is supposed to have hewn out a ravine from 200 to 
300 feet in depth for a distance of seven miles, the rock being 
composed in part of hard limestone, and the sides of the enor- 
mous cutting being almost perpendicular. It is true that the 
cataract is working its way back at a very deliberate pace, for 
Sir Charles Lyell was of opinion in the year 1841-2, that the 
Falls retrograded at the rate of about one foot per annum ; but 
we must remember that in speaking of geological operations, 
time, to borrow a phrase from the lawyers, is not to be regarded 
as the ‘essence of the contract.’ Nature has plenty of leisure 
for all her great undertakings, and thinks nothing of the 35,000 
years which are supposed to have been consumed in the excava- 
tion of those seven miles of ravine. 

Mr. Campbell instances some of the Norwegian Falls as good 
examples of ‘river work,’ though, of course, on a much humbler 
scale than the American monster. In the Ruikan Foss, the 
torrent has carved a trench in the slope to the depth of seven 
hundred feet, and is actively occupied in sorting the debris in 
the lower glen :— 

‘The fall is working rapidly up stream; digging at the bottom 
of the pool, at the foot of the rock; undermining, sawing, and 
working back into the slope. It leaps out of the pool with a wild 
roar, and the bed of the stream is cumbered with enormous stones. 
Where undermined cliffs have fallen, long banks of talus slope 
down to the water’s edge, ready to be swept away and sorted lower 
down. The tool, the mark, and the chips are together, and the 
power of the engine is displayed in the work. On one point it is 
possible to lie on a long, flat stone, look over, and drop pebbles 
from the outspread hands 700 feet down into this gorge. 

‘The Voring Foss, in the Hardanger Fjord, is another notable 
specimen of river work of this class. A large stream flows from 
showy mountains, amongst which a few glaciers still nestle. It 
flows over an ice-ground plateau, in which it has worn a shallow 
bed; but when it reaches the sloping side of the lower valley the 
stream plunges suddenly sheer down about a thousand feet into a 
black chasm, so deep and narrow, that the fall can only be seen by 
looking straight down at the pool. Great clouds of spray dash out, 
and whirl up, rebounding, and driven by a strong wind caused by 
the fall. The spray collects on the hill side, and streams down the 
rocks in miniature falls, which are blown up again. So the air in 
the gorge is filled with clouds of spray, and the pool is generally 
invisible. About noon, when the sun is clear, a traveller craning 
over the edge sees three parts of a rainbow about a black shadow 
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with luminous edges, a ghost of himself, wading through white 
clouds which whirl and drift down the gorge like boiling mist. It 
is impossible to sketch a hole of this kind, but the mark which the 
river is hewing out in the hill: side is one which could not well be 
mistaken for any other tool mark. . . . 

‘Another famous Scandinavian fall is Tann Foss, in Jemptlan. 
It is near the watershed of the country, and the frontier between 
Norway and Sweden, on the road between Trondhjem and Sunds- 
vall. It is not a fall in the river; there is no rapid above it. The 
water of placid narrows at the end of a quiet lake suddenly tumbles 
over a slate cliff, and becomes a quiet lake again when it escapes 
from a boiling pool. The fall is 120 feet high without a break. 
The cliff over which it leaps is sharp, and its structure is clearly 
shewn where the broken horizontal beds project into the foam. In 
the very middle of the fall, level with the upper lake, is a square 
block of dark slate, which has resisted wear and tear at the edge. 
It is called the Chest. It is told that a bear in trying to cross the 
narrows above the fall, got carried down and landed on the Chest. 
There was no escape ; so, in the extremity of his dismay, the bear 
screeched fearfully. A man heard him, and taking a most unfair 
advantage, pelted the brute till he sprang over the fall and drowned 
himself in despair. Peasant proprietors still pay a nominal tax for 
a right to gather drowned elks and other game at this fall, for the 
smooth narrows tempt creatures to swim over, and many used to be 
drowned like the bear when game was abundant. From the top of 
Areskutan, a neighbouring mountain which is some 3,000 feet higher 
than the lakes, and 4,000 above the sea, the work of this northern 
Niagara is seen to be a mere notch chipped out of the edge of a 
long terraced step which runs along the hill-sides, north and south 
for many miles.’ 


Giant Frost has another mode of dealing with water. He 
not only changes it from a vapour to a fluid, and operates upon 
the surface of the planet by means of streams and torrents, of 
floods and billows ; but he can convert it into a solid ‘tool’ with 
which he carves rocks and chips up great stones, as if he were 
working with chisels and pick-axes. Many a person who laughs 
at that traditional King of Siam, who refused to believe that 
rivers ever froze, would probably manifest as much incredulity 
as his Majesty, when told, for the first time, of the part which 
ice has played in moulding and sculpturing the earth’s exterior. 

For ice is truly an implement of prodigious power. When 
water congeals, its crystals arrange themselves in a peculiar 
fashion, and demand more room than the fluid particles them- 
selves required. It is, therefore, said to expand, and this it does 
with irresistible violence. A bombshell or an Armstrong gun 
filled with the liquid and exposed to a severe frost, might be 
shattered as effectually as if charged with gunpowder. It is 
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startling, indeed, to consider what a fearful amount of force may 
be developed in one simple fluid by the mere addition or ab- 
straction of caloric ; for, theoretically speaking, mills might be 
worked and railway trains propelled by freezing water as well as 
by converting it into steam. In cold regions, or in mountain- 
ous districts, the awful silence of the night, or even the tran- 
quillity of the day, is frequently broken by sharp sudden reports, 
followed perhaps by the pattering of falling stones. No one, 
you think, can be abroad amongst those lofty peaks, or in those 
solemn solitudes? Yes, Giant Frost at least is there. He goes 
from hill to hill tapping them with his mallet, and snipping off 
pinnacles as if they were mere icicles. The drops of rain, or even 
of mist, which have sunk into the chinks of the stones, have 
been transformed into crystal wedges, and these, when driven 
home by a touch of that powerful tool, rend the rock, and fling 
down great masses from their position. If such a rock be slaty, 
and splits easily along the plane of cleavage, it is sometimes 
found to be divided into plates by the action of frost, so that it 
looks like a collection of flags piled up against each other in a 
quarry, or lying ready for exportation. In some cases the lamina 
have been forced asunder to very sensible distances ; for, as the 
process of infiltration and congelation is repeated, the interval is 
increased and partially filled with dust. ‘ Weathering,’ there- 
fore, insignificant as this and other kindred operations may seem, 
is an item which deserves considerable note in our study of the 
earth’s physiognomy ; for if all its sharp points and bristling 
pinnacles had been preserved, our globe would have exhibited 
the appearance of a planetary hedgehog. Were it not fantastic 
to say it, we might suppose, from the mounds of talus which are 
constantly found at the foot of hills, that rounded shapes were 
held in higher esteem by nature than those jagged projections 
and angular outlines she is ever striving to soften or remove. 

So too ice, when in motion, produces striking effects by its 
mere momentum. Where the upper parts of a stream begin to 
thaw before the lower, the broken slabs brought down are apt to 
pile themselves up on the stationary part, and the frost of a 
single evening may then weld them into a mountainous mass. 
This, before long, must give way, particularly if the waters are 
pent up or obstructed in their flow, and then we may imagine 
what havoc the monster will make as it rushes down the stream 
upon the surging billows. From the projecting cliffs great 
lumps of rock will be torn, and the bed or banks of the river 
may be ploughed up to a formidable extent. In some cases 
wharves have been brushed away by these floating avalanches, 
and buildings razed as effectually as if Ruin had driven her 
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ploughshare over the site. The brute force of galloping ice is 
tremendous. 

But the transporting power of this substance leads to still more 
remarkable results. It is employed by Giant Frost as one of 
his most energetic agents in altering and remodelling the earth’s 
exterior. There are various ways in which it discharges the 
ottice of carrier. Under certain circumstances ice begins to form 
at the bottom or sides of a stream where the movements on the 
surface will not admit of its production there. And, whilst so 
forming, it frequently locks up stones and other articles in its 
embrace ; so that when by reason of a thaw or otherwise it 
rises to the top, it brings with it all the adherent matters. The 
navigation of the Elbe has sometimes been incommoded by the 
displacement of the buoys in consequence of the ice having 
floated the large stones to which these monitors were attached. 
In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that iron has often been made 
to swim in water without the assistance of anything else but 
water itself; for in the same river anchors, lost during the 
summer, have suddenly reappeared in the winter, lifted from the 
bed by the buoyant power of the ice. On one occasion a long 
chain, which had gone down accidentally in the stream, and was 
supposed to be irrecoverably sacrificed, came dancing to the 
surface some time afterwards, and swam on the top as if it had 
been a genuine sea-serpent. Indeed we are afraid that many of 
the most positive records of the apparition of this renowned 
animal have had a far less trusty foundation than the sudden 
emergence of a long chain thickly coated with ice from the 
depths of the water. 

Further, there are travelled stones called boulders or erratics. 
When a simple rustic sees one of these blocks placidly reposing 
on a plain where it seems as firmly settled as if it had never 
known any other home, and when he is told that the immense 
lump has been carried thither from some distant region without 
any human help, is it any wonder if he receives the assertion 
with a toss of the head and a laugh of positive incredulity? You 
might as well inform him that the big stones on Salisbury Plain 
had been blown thither from York Minster, or that they had 
journeyed there of their own accord from the Tower of Babel. 
Hodge has sense enough to point to yonder range of hills which 
lies between, and ask how a great block could roll up a mountain 
side, besides crossing innumerable smaller obstructions, before it 
finally anchored itself in his own parish. You must be uncom- 
monly foolish, he thinks (grinning sweetly), to imagine that such 
a tale would go down with him. If, however, you insist that it 
is a foreign importation, there is one solution he may perhaps be 
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willing to admit : suggest to him that the devil brought it to the 
spot, and Hodge is your man. We all know that this formid- 
able personage is credited with the performance of wonderful 
feats in this line. In almost every country he is supposed to 
have lifted great masses either in sport or in anger, and, better 
still, to have erected extraordinary bridges for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. If, therefore, you choose to propound this 
theory, Hodge’s faith is at your disposal ; unless indeed he should 
prefer another solution, which has had its admirers, namely, that 
they have descended from the moon, the celebrated occupant of 
that luminary amusing himself in his moments of leisure by 
pelting the earth with stones. 

Now in scrutinizing our erratics, the most significant circum- 
stance to be noted is that they belong to a kind of rock which 
does not exist in the immediate neighbourhood. This was a 
point which could scarcely fail to attract a traveller’s eye long 
before any suspicion of their origin arose. A French geologist, 
Saint-Fond, whilst rambling in the island of Mull in 1784, was 
astonished to observe some large blocks of granite resting on 
volcanic matter, and in order to account for their presence, 
resorted tothe notion that the granite might have been ejected 
by volcanoes from quarries of that material in the bowets of 
the earth. 

Further, the mountains from which these wandering blocks 
may have proceeded may lie at the distance of scores or even 
hundreds of miles ; nay, they may be situated in countries which 
are separated from us by seas of considerable amplitude. 
Specimens of zircon syenite observed by Jameson in Galloway 
are presumed to have been derived from Norway, the nearest 
rock in sitw being found in the vicinity of Christiania by Von 
Buch ; and numerous boulders strewn over Great Britain 
indicate an ancient connection of an intimate character between 
our own islands and Scandinavia. We have had more visitors 
from the north than the hardy Norsemen and savage Vikings. 

Then, too, if a traveller were to set out with the intention of 
hunting for boulders (a much more useful though less exciting 
sort of expedition than the chase of animals, whether tigers in 
India, lions in Barbary, or elephants in Ceylon) he would soon 
perceive that these blocks appeared to affect a certain route, in 
fact, to resolve themselves into broad stony streams, flowing in 
our part of the world from the north or north-east; for the 
further he advanced, the larger and more numerous the erratics 
would generally become. Similarly, if an explorer on the 
American continent were to set out from a latitude even lower 
than our own, he would fall in with a quantity of stones mani- 
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festly foreign to the region where they were now established, and 
these would seem to increase in number and magnitude, within 
certain limits, as he picked his way to the hyperborean realms. 
Still more: in the south-eastern counties of this island, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Hertford- 
shire, Middlesex especially, there prevails extensively a great 
deposit of clay, sand, and gravel, which is known as the northern 
or Norfolk drift. It contains fragments of granite, gneiss, 
porphyry, greenstone, and other alien materials, for which no 
nearer birthplace can be assigned than Scotland or Scandinavia. 
Traced by our boulder hunter, he would soon discover that this 
was part of that great river of rubbish, if it may be so called, 
which has once flowed from the north, and which, as an eminent 
geologist remarks, exhibits ‘almost everywhere a strange hetero- 
‘ geneous mixture of the ruins of other lands.’ That the drift 
bed itself was of marine origin, is shown by the marine shells it 
includes ; and yet that the foreign blocks were rolled thither by 
the direct action of water, even if there were no difficulty in 
such a supposition, is disproved by the angular unrounded shape 
which many of them retain. Some of them are so little way- 
worn that they could no more have been dragged to their present 
site by pure mechanical force, and along a rough, unmacadamized 
route, than a man could be torn through a thicket without a 
scratch on his face or a rent in his clothes. 

How to explain the presence of these travelled fragments was 
therefore a charming problem for the geologist. Setting aside 
the agency of Satan, which is of course inadmissible among 
savans, one explanation alone seems to meet the requirements 
of the case ; and yet at the first glance, it appears as absurdly 
inadequate as Voltaire’s theory that the fossil shells found in the 
mountains of Italy were scallop shells dropped by pilgrims on 
their journey to or from the Holy Sepulchre. For the solution 
of the question is that every boulder, whether it is as small as a 
pea or as large as a house, has been conveyed from the parent 
locality by means of ice. There is no other way in which 
ponderous blocks could be spirited over the tops of mountains, 
and floated across the surface of deep seas. We want ships or 
rafts for the purpose just as much as we do for the transfer of 
heavy merchandise from England to the Continent, .and there 
were no vessels in those silent old times when our boulders were 
deposited, except sheets and bergs of ice. 

Look at the simplest form of such a raft. When a frozen 
river breaks up, even in our own temperate latitudes, we see that 
it resolves itself into a number of floats, which carry away any 
materials dropped by chance upon their surface, together with 
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the sand or gravel they may have detached from the bottom. 
These materials must sooner or later be discharged by the 
liquefaction of the ice, and are then either deposited in the bed 
of the stream, or borne away into the all-devouring abyss of 
waters. The quantity of geological work thus done, even in 
small rivers, is by no means insignificant. Speaking of the 
Tana, which is not so large as the Thames, Mr. Campbell 
remarks that— 


‘Large stones were brought down by the river ice; and that 
the course of the stream over the delta had been changed in a 
few years so as to injure the salmon-fishing by stopping the run of 
the stream in one direction. The delta which the river is thus 
rapidly forming by the help of ice-floats, is a terrace in the sea. 
From deep blue water in Tana Fjord, a boat suddenly shoots into 
light green water, through which, on a calm day, the sandy bottom 
can be seen clearly. Further on, the water-shoals suddenly, the 
sand is like a rampart, seven or eight feet high, with three or four 
feet of water flowing over the flat top, and driving sand over the 
edge. When the ice-rafts come down, they bring gravel and 
stones; and these may be seen among the terraced drift-plains 
forming under water at the end of a stream which carries ice-floats. 
Many of the stones in the water are of considerabie size, far larger 
than stones which are found on the most exposed sea-beaches 
where the largest Atlantic waves have the longest fetch and 
greatest power; and yet this Tana Fjord is sheltered by high 
rocky hills. The carrying-engine is floating ice, and a stronger 
engine of the same kind would carry larger stones.’ 


In this way the banks of great rivers, like the St. Lawrence, 
where the ice works on a gigantic scale, are fringed with vast 
boulders, which follow its windings, and look as if they were 
intended to serve as a stony setting for the stream. 

So, too, the ice formed on the coasts of northern seas breaks 
up into fields of prodigious extent, and these again into smaller 
floes, carrying away with them a quantity of sand, pebbles, and 
fragments of rock detached from the shores. Currents thus 
fed sometimes precipitate a large amount of solid material. 
At the time when we English paid the Danes the delicate 
attention of bombarding their capital, one of our vessels of 
war blew up in the roads. Thirty-seven years after the event, 
a diver, who went down to see if anything could be recovered 
from the wreck, found that it was almost buried under blocks 
of stone measuring from six to eight cubic feet, and he stated 
that all the sunken ships he had visited in those waters were 
groaning under similar deposits. 

But the icebergs employed by Giant Frost constitute his 
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grandest and most imposing navy. These, it need scarcely be 
said, are the products of the Glacier. When a frozen stream, 
after travelling from its mountain source, reaches the shore, it 
is in vain for it to pause. Driven on by the implacable 
pressure from behind, it must plunge itself suicidally into the 
waves. It seems, indeed, to rear itself up with precipitous 
front, as if anxious to escape, or at least retard, its fate ; but 
the billows, eager for their prey, undermine its base, and 
devour it as fast as produced. Speaking of a remarkable 
glacier in Spitzbergen, with a seaward face of more than thirty 
miles, Lamont says that it exhibited an inaccessible cliff of ice, 
ranging from twenty to a hundred feet in height, and from this, 
pieces varying in size from a cathedral to a paving stone, were 
constantly tumbling with a terrific splash, which rendered it 
dangerous to approach the spot in a boat. The launching of 
icebergs is, in truth, an exciting spectacle, and as they stand on 
the slips, ever ready to depart, it is a sight which has been 
frequently witnessed. Mr. Scoresby was once rowing towards 
the foot of a glacier, when he observed a few fragments fall 
from the top, and then an immense pile, probably fifty feet 
square, and one hundred and fifty in height, began to separate, 
and leaning majestically forward, gradually fell with an awful 
crash into the sea. ‘The water into which it plunged was con- 
‘ verted into an appearance of vapour or smoke, like that from 
‘a furious cannonading. The noise was equal to that of 
‘ thunder, which it nearly resembled. The column which fell 
‘ was nearly square, and in magnitude resembled a church.’ 
Now the dockyards of the Polar Regions turn out whole 
squadrons daily, and fleets, five hundred or a thousand strong, 
are often encountered. Hopelessly surrounded by these float- 
ing masses, many an unfortunate vessel has been crushed or 
sunk, without leaving a soul to tell the tale. ‘ Lost among the 
‘ice, has been the epitaph recorded in scores of mercantile 
books. Some of the bergs are of prodigious bulk, and as 
from one-seventh to one-fourth only of their mass appears 
above the water, it is difficult, without studying some such 
sketch as Mr. Campbell has given, and which vividly depicts - 
one of these icy leviathans in its entirety, to form an adequate 
conception of their proportions. Such huge rafts cannot, of 
course, be readily melted; it is in their power to take long 
voyages, and to advance far into milder latitudes before they 
are completely dissolved. And they are mostly well freighted. 
Scarcely one leaves harbour without a cargo of earth or stones. 
Lamont cbserved many charged with boulders, which at first he 
mistook for seals. Scoresby saw one which was covered as high 
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as a ship’s mast with glacial débris. Some have been so over- 
loaded with mud that they discoloured the water for a con- 
siderable distance. But, unlike our merchant vessels, these 
ice-transports do not carry their cargo entire to any destined 
port. As the frozen ship gradually wastes in its progress 
towards the sun, it drops its burden piecemeal ; or as the centre 
of gravity changes, and the mass lurches and sometimes 
‘capsizes, great lumps roll off, and sink to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

If, therefore, the bed of a sea, long swept by icebergs, could 
be bared or elevated, what appearance would it present in this 
particular? Manifestly we should have great deposits of clay, 
and sand, and gravel, with scattered stones, and here and there 
huge blocks resting in positions to which naturally they could 
never have aspired, and brought from distances they could 
never have traversed, except by the agency of ice. We should 
have, in fact, patches of boulder-drift and lines of erratic 
blocks. Nothing could well be more mysterious than the 
presence of those foreign masses on the tops of hills, without 
a knowledge of the great navy of the north; nothing more 
simple than their history, when that knowledge is obtained. 

And if this theory be true, it ought to follow that boulder- 
drift should have no existence in the equatorial regions of the 
globe, where the temperature is too great to permit bergs to 
ride on the waters, or glaciers to travel to the sea. Nor has it. 
If the bed of the Indian Ocean were uncovered, no ice-borne 
materials would be found littering the dreary expanse. 

But it will be seen that this explanation involves two points, 
namely, that the ocean should once have sported over the spots 
where boulders are now discovered, and that the climate should 
have been much more pinching than it is in the present geo- 
logical day. We never see icebergs bumping on our rocks, or 
putting into our harbours, like the Greenland whalers whose 
sides they may have grazed by the way. As to the first of 
these points, however, nothing can well be clearer than the 
evidence which proves that the regions strewn with erratics 
were once deeply submerged. When we find, as on the coast 
of Norfolk (a county coated with boulder-drift), ancient forests, 
with the stems of some of the trees still rooted to the spot, and 
thus shewing that where they stood there they grew; and when 
we also perceive that these ancient forests now lie buried 
beneath aqueous deposits, varying in thickness from thirty to 
three hundred feet, it is impossible to doubt that the land must 
have been greatly depressed. That which was once above the 
level of the sea (for it must have been so when it nourished 
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a luxuriant vegetation) has evidently been let down for a 
season, and then uplifted with its load of accumulations ; and 
this species of geological see-saw may have continued through 
a long run of years. There is ample proof, indeed, that some 
parts of our own islands must have been three thousand feet 
below their present elevation. 

Then, too, there is testimony to be gathered from the surface 
rocks, as well as from the buried deposits. If the sides or the 
bottom of a glacier were armed with chisels or sharp cutting 
implements, we should expect that in descending the gorges it 
would score and furrow the rocks, leaving the marks of its 
passage deeply and indelibly engraved. The whole mass of ice 
might vanish if the climate were to change for the better, and 
yet those hieroglyphics would remain and tell their story to the 
practised eye, more plainly than the inscriptions on the 
‘written mountains’ of the Sinaitic desert. To a summer 
rambler through a Welsh glen, it seems scarcely possible that 
glaciers should ever have troubled such scenes with their frozen 
presence, and yet, spite of the abounding sunshine, their 
existence at some remote period is indisputably proved. In 
Scotland, and in Ireland, these furrowings may also be distinctly 
traced, and as the iceberg, like the glacier, performs the part of 
the graver’s tool whenever it grates over the land, the direction 
of the chief currents which prevailed in our former seas is 
found fully registered on the rocks. A considerable portion of 
Mr. Campbell’s work is devoted to the doings of the Arctic, 
Baltic, and American currents, and it is as easy to map out 
their course over countries which now rise proudly above the 
waters, as it is to follow the Gulf Stream in a ship, or to track 
any other ocean river by the stray spars it conveys. So, too, in 
the rounding of hills, in the scooping out of glens, in the for- 
mation of great grooves, in the distortion of certain deposits, 
and in various other ways, we discover resistless evidence that 
Giant Frost has carved and chiselled the regions we now in- 
habit ; and, like a vain artist, left his device —shall we say his 
initials—in every corner of his work. 

But Giant Fire? Of him we have said little, though his 
duties are large, and his performances stupendous. The aim of 
that busy brother of his 1s clearly to pull down the pinnacles of 
the globe, to fill up its hollow places, and to reduce it to a 
monotonous sphere. Give him time and unresisted play, and 
the great leveller would eventually lay the whole planet under 
water. But counteracting agencies, as we said, have been ap- 
pointed, and of these Fire may be regarded as the chief. 

That there exists within the crust of the earth a quantity of 
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hoarded heat, is fully proved by the increasing temperature of 
mines, the appearance of boiling springs, and, above all, by the 
fiery vomit of the volcano. And as the expansive force of 
bodies, when converted into gases, becomes prodigious, it is 
obvious that this force will be frequently exerted in the up- 
heaval of the soil and in the destruction of opposing objects. 
The Geysers of Iceland not only give us a good idea of the 
proximity of Giant Fire—for there the caverns in which he 
dwells seem to be immediately beneath the travellers’ feet—but 
they also exhibit his doings under a playful aspect, pretty much 
as a child blowing soap bubbles is really exemplifying the 
philosophy of a balloon. Plainly his function is here to uplift 
and expel. Periodically, the water collected in the shaft and 
reservoir is driven into the air in a magnificent column, and 
the boiling fluid, being charged with siliceous matter, builds up 
a tube, saucer, and conical mound, as if to display its construc- 
tive propensities in sport. Splendid toys the Geysers are; but 
their want of punctuality renders them extremely tantalizing. 
If they had fixed hours for exploding, their merits would be 
much morg highly appreciated. Mr. Campbell mentions a 
party which saw the great fountain in action whilst approaching 
the spot, but as the distance was then three miles, little more 
than a spurt of steam could be observed. On arriving, a tent 
was pitched, and sentinels posted, but after a weary watch it 
seems they fell asleep, for the Geyser was supposed to have 
gone off whilst they were deep in slumber. Time after time 
the usual signals were given; the ground trembled; a sub- 
terranean thud was heard ; the water rose for a few inches, and 
large bubbles of steam burst in the basin. But all these 
warnings were in vain. Resolved to keep sterner guard over 
the spring, they rolled a man up in a macintosh garment, and 
laid him down with his face in such a position that he could 
detect the earliest symptoms of a discharge. All was useless. 
The great Geyser would not favour them with a display of his 
strength. Tired at last, they left the spot, but scarcely had 
they reached a safe distance, when the fountain mockingly rose, 
and another party, just arrived, had the pleasure of witnessing 
a magnificent eruption. In the following year, however, the 
disappointed ones returned, and were more fortunate, for, as if 
to make the amende honorable, Geyser went through his per- 
formances in the most deliberate and imposing fashion, and at 
last the whole pool, upwards of fifty feet wide, rose in a ‘single 
‘ dome of boiling water, and burst, and then the column in the 
‘tube, seventy feet deep and twenty wide, was shot out of the 
‘ bell-mouthed blunderbuss with a great burst of steam. The 
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‘ charge scattered ; it rose about sixty feet, and most of it fell 
‘ back, and sank in with a rush ; and so the glittering fountain 
‘ rose thrice like some mighty growth.’ 

But these squirting-machines are nothing when compared 
with the colossal mounds which spout floods of lava, and throw 
out showers of ashes capable of burying whole cities in the 
course of a few hours. During the eruption of Skaptar Jokul, in 
Iceland, in the year 1783, a prodigious quantity of molten rock 
was discharged ; it formed two lakes of Java, one measuring 
50 miles by 12 or 15, and the other 40 miles by 7; and it was 
calculated that not less than 40,000,000,000 tons of matter were 
thus expelled from the interior of the earth and spread over the 
exterior. The volcano of Sangay, in Central America, ejected 
such a quantity of ashes in 1842-3, that the surrounding country 
for the distance of a dozen miles was hidden under a deposit 
300 or 400 feet in thickness. In 1538, a new mountain (Monte 
Nuovo) 400 feet in height, and about 8,000 feet in circum- 
ference, was formed by volcanic action in the Bay of Baiz, great 
stones as large as an ox being hurled into the air, and mud and 
ashes scattered profusely. Numerous volcanic islands and hills, 
like Sabrina, off St. Michael’s, and Graham’s Island, between 
Sicily and Africa, have shot up in the midst of the ocean within 
the limits of the present century. In Chili, in 1822, volcanic 
force uplifted an extensive area far exceeding the whole range of 
the Andes in bulk and weight. That earthquakes have fre- 
quently raised large tracts of ground is well known; and one of 
the first lessons we learn in geology is, that in ancient eras whole 
chains of mountains were protruded by subterranean agencies— 
and that igneous rocks once forced their way through the super- 
incumbent strata, disrupting, contorting, displacing, or even 
drowning them beneath their glowing flood. If Giant Frost has 
inscribed his name upon the rocks, his competitor has burnt his 
signature deep into the surface of our globe. 

A glance at the moon’s surface through a good telescope, and 
with a philosophical eye, enables us to appreciate this elevating 
force still more accurately. Our satellite is studded with ring- 
shaped mountains or ranges of hills, some of which tower to an 
enormous height, when the bulk of that little orb is considered. 
We should scarcely expect to find a Mont Blanc on a globe whose 
diameter is only one-fourth of our own, and where there never 
may bean Alpine Club to risk the lives of its members in a pro- 
fitless climb to the top. But there are peaks much higher than 
auy we have in Europe ; and some which almost rival the tallest 
in Asia or America. There are plains, or craters, measuring not 
less than 30 or 40 miles across, which are walled in with huge 
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ramparts of rocks ; and these are arranged in such regular forms, 
and exhibit suci confurmity of structure, that we are compelled 
to assign them a similar origin. What is that? Clearly vol- 
canic or eruptive. We are entitled to assume that all yonder 
mountains were once in the bowels of the moon. They appear 
to have been ejected by some prodigious force which propelled 
the internal matter to a considerable distance, and so formed a 
circular chain around a common seat, whilst the solitary cone 
which generally occupies the centre probably records the results of 
the latest and feeblest discharges. This view is confirmed by the 
glistening streaks which are seen radiating from certain points 
on the lunar surface, where the crust seems to have been cracked 
by the action of the power beneath, and where the molten sub- 
stances, flowing into the fissures, have revealed their history in 
characters which are legible to us terrestrials. We must remem- 
ber likewise that, as our neighbour is a much smaller body than 
ourselves, the constraints of gravitation are proportionately 
weaker, so that a cannon which would carry a couple of miles on 
earth might put an end to the ‘man in the moon’ at fourteen ; 
and as we have no authority for believing that there is an atmo- 
sphere of any appreciable density (at least on the visible side of 
our satellite), it is obvious that the same volcanic force that 
builds mountains and elevates islands on our own globe might 
rear still more portly fabrics on the friendly orb which cheers 
our nights. 

If space had permitted, we ought now to refer to the sun as 
the ultimate giver of heat and the fountain of all physical force. 
But it is necessary to close. In adverting to Mr. Campbell’s book 
we cannot, of course, pretend to offer anything like an outline of 
a production of such amplitude. Our task is simply to illustrate 
its leading, or, if we may so call it, its working idea, namely, that 
physical nature is a great engine driven by two opposing forces, 
which may be resolved into Frost and Fire. And so far as the 
author confines himself to this practical and explicit purpose 
his book deserves to be studied with the utmost attention. Its 
numerous facts, as well as its original tone and treatment, entitle 
it to be read with decided respect. But if has what may be 
termed its abstract or metaphysical aspect also, And here we 
think the writer is by no means so happy or successful. Misled 
apparently by the notion that some important end is to be 
answered by adopting a species of symbolism, and by arranging 
forces in diagrams and under peculiar forms of expression, -he 
resorts to contrivances which, we fear, are more ostentatious 
than useful. Will the reader feel himself largely enlightened 
when tuld that the sum of the chapter on Air, and of all the 
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experiments tried and facts gathered under that head, may be 
thus represented :— 


WEIGHT. | 

Air above ground. 
Air under ground. 

HEAT. J | 


There is indeed, if we mistake not, an obvious tendency on 
the part of the author to elevate simple truisms into pregnant 
principles ; as, for instance, in the chapter on ‘ Forms,’ which are 
shown to be ‘revealers of force.’ No one doubts it. To know 
that the shape of a cloud discloses the action of currents of air 
may be something ; but it is a very commonplace and element- 
ary truth. We should not deem a schoolboy specially instruc- 
tive who told his companion that the direction his kite took, or 
the convexity which the sail of his little ship assumed, indicated 
the drift or the energy of the wind. So again Mr. Campbell 
devotes the substance of a chapter to the inculcation of a very 
palpable truth, namely, that a student of geology who has never 
been out of his own country cannot know as much of the science 
as one who has been abroad.* And he tells us with perfect 
gravity that ‘ no apple could have fallen from a tree unless the 
‘tree had first grown;’+ that ‘the shape of a portmanteau 
‘changes when it is stuffed;’t that ‘the pencil which writes 
* will draw ;’§ or that a ‘pound of water still weighs a pound 
‘ when frozen.’'|| Mr. Campbell, too, appears to grow somewhat 
nebulous when he leaves the soil of plain practical fact. We 
have no right to charge an author with want of intelligibility 
when the fault may probably be due to our own obtuseness ; but 
we must leave our readers to form their own conclusions respect- 
ing the precise purport of this work—a striking and valuable one 
in many respects—from the writer’s own summary :— 


‘This book is an attempt to argue through circles—an attempt to 
gain a point by following a ray, and the next point by following 
another. If the attempt be judged and condemned, the writer 
can only plead that he has done his best; if acquitted of pre- 
sumption, he will be content. He hopes to be forgiven for think- 
ing for himself. Many spokes have been tried, many a path 
trodden ; but all paths tried have ended at one spot. By searching 
backwards from work done, men reach power through engines; by 


* Vol. i. ch. ii. + i. p. 16. yi. p. 132. 
§ i. ch. vii. | i. p. 188. 
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travelling far enough they seem always to reach a source of light. 
But that is only one centre in an endless train of wheels. The way 
to see further is forwards: to use light, and try to see if there be 
more wheels, engines, and powers, between work done and the will 
of Him who made them all and created Light.’ 


Arr. Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia. By Grrrorp Paterave. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 1865. 


ENTERPRISING and well-informed travellers are, in every 
civilized country, among the not merely agreeable and amusing, 
but often also among the most solid and useful of the instructors 
of mankind. Of the many who priut and publish in our own 
day—and the name is unhappily Legion—there are none whose 
volumes are so eagerly read as the books of authors who dedicate 
their time and talents to the exploration of new and untravelled 
countries, or who seek to discover what was before imperfectly 
or wholly unknown. How ardently in our own time have the 
volumes of Livingstone, of Layard, of Sir Henry Rawlinson, of 
Lane, of Vambery, of Burton, and of Speke been looked for and 
read; and how anxiously did our fathers and grandfathers cut 
open the pages of Bruce, of Barrow, of Nathaniel Pearce, Sonnini, 
ot Burckhardt, Belzoni, Welsted, and others not necessary to men- 
tion here. For fully more than three centuries the taste for the 
literature of exploration and personal adventure has been rife 
amongst us, as is fully proved by the popularity of Sir John 
Mandeville’s Travels, Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, ‘ Purchas 
‘his Pilgrims,’ Raleigh’s and Drake’s discoveries, aud other works 
of a cognate character. It must be conceded that the officials 
in charge of the Admiralty and Foreign Office since the days of 
Elizabeth have, with few exceptions, forwarded every project 
relating to discovery, to research, and to the knowledge and 
exploration of foreign parts and far distant couutries. ‘This is 
not the place or the occasion to give a catalogue of the voyages 
and travels patronized by sovereigns and ministers of England for 
the last 170 or 180 years. Suffice it to say that since the Revo- 
lution no remarkable traveller, explorer, or discoverer, native or 
foreign, has been seriously neglected either by the public at 
large or the proper authorities. Our near neighbours, the French, 
and our distant allies, the Russians, have been as forward ; indeed 
the Russians have been more forward to protect and patronize 
travellers, and occasionally adventurers calling themselves tra- 
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vellers, than ourselves. No one, wherever born, with a quasi 
scientific, and a really political object or design in view favourable 
to the Czar’s Government, has ever failed to obtain patronage, 
friends, or money in Russia; and it is a curious and perfectly 
proveable fact, that most of the acquisitions and much of the 
influence, both of the French and the Russians, political, material, 
and moral, in distant lands, have been obtained by the aid of 
travelling strangers, or, as they are called by the natives, foreign 
adventurers. The desire to help travellers and explorers existed 
in ancient as well as in modern times. “The influence of Greece 
and Rome beyond their boundaries in the earlier stages of their 
histories was extended by exploring wayfarers, as well as by native 
writers. The father of poetry, Homer, was a great traveller ere 
he was known as a poet, and the father of history, as Herodotus 
is called, was an old traveller before he became renowned amongst 
the most amusing and graphic of the historical writers of his day 
and country. 

The spirit of commerce, in other words the spirit of lucre, has 
vied with that of religion in inducing our own people to penetrate 
into unknown or litile-travelled regions. The English were the 
first to pass the Icy Cape, and anchor their ships in the White 
Sea, in the famous voyage of Chancellor made in 1553, Anthony 
Jenkinson, soon after, through the heart of Russia, found his way 
to Bokhara and Persia, and to parts of that not yet well-known 
Arabia, which Mr. Palgrave has more accurately explored than 
any previous traveller in our own day. Nearly twenty years 
before the day of Jenkinson, namely in 1538, William Postel, a 
man of learning, made an attempt to introduce the Eastern 
tongues, and among others the Arabic, to notice by the publica- 
tion of several Eastern alphabets. An Arabic grammar, though 
with imperfect type, was published by him in the same year. 
According to Andres, Arabic was publicly taught at Paris by 
Giustinani, and at Salamanca by Clenardus, and we know that 
Scaliger deserves the praise of having been in his day a profound, 
and Casaubon, his friend, of being a competent, Arabic scholar. 
From Arabic stores Scaliger still further enlarged his vast erudi- 
tion, and his Arabic collections became the base of Rapheling’s 
Arabic Lexicon, improved by Erpenius, Erpenius himself gave 
several works to the world connected with the Arabic version of 
the Scriptures ; and Gulius, his successor in the Oriental chair at 
Leyden, printed several editions of Arabic writings, poetical and 
historical, thus bringing the story and idiosyncrasy of the almost 
unknown land before the world. The manuscripts belonging to 
Erpenius found their way to Cambridge, where, partly by the 
munificence of the high churchman Laud, and partly by later 
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and very expensive acquisitions, the Bodleian became also rich in 
Arabic treasures. England, in truth, was as conspicuous centuries 
ago in Arabic as in Hebrew learning. Selden, Greaves, and the 
Pococks were no mean proficients in this learning, and by 
translations of the histories and philosophical writings of the 
Saracenic period extended the boundaries of general knowledge. 
The four Pococks were, like Mr. Palgrave, alumni of Oxford, and 
the elder Edward Pocock, was nearly as great a traveller, and 
possibly as accomplished an Eastern scholar, as the author of 
‘Central Arabia’ himself. He was for seven years chaplain to the 
English Factory at Aleppo. 

In 1649, he published Specimen Historie Arabum, reprinted 
at Oxford in 1805, a work with which Mr. Palgrave appears not 
to be acquainted, or of which, at all events, he makes no men- 
tion in the volumes before us. ‘Towards the close of his life, the 
elder Pocock produced an Arabic and Latin edition of the His- 
Dynastiarum Abu-l-furaj: The two sons of this 
learned veteran Orientalist continued in the course of their 
father, and their kinsman, Richard Pococke, spelling his name 
with a final e, is the author of two folio volumes, dedicated to 
the great Earl of Chesterfield, treating of all Eastern countries, 
and more especially of Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. Far are 
we from uttering a disparaging word against Carsten Niebuhr, 
so bepraised in these volumes, to whose memory Mr. Palgrave 
dedicates his work ; but we think he might have remembered 
that centuries before Niebuhr wrote on Arabia, our English 
Knolles, Maundrell, and the elder Pocock and his sons, had 
thrown much light on the history, antiquity, ethnology, litera- 
ture, manners and customs of that country. It should also be 
remembered that the great French Orientalist, D’Herbelot, 
whose extensive learning is admitted in every part of the world, 
had conducted his remarkable and useful labours fully forty 
years before Carsten Niebuhr was born. These prefatory obser- 
vations are necessary to show that Arabic history, literature, 
ethnology, as well as Arab customs and manners, were discussed 
and canvassed in England at a much earlier period than is sup- 

osed, 
‘ Mr. Palgrave appears to have many of the qualities neces- 
sary for an Eastern traveller. He has passed the best years of 
his life in the East. He is reputed to be familiar with the Arabic 
as a mother tongue. He is experienced in the ways of Semitic 
nations, and his attention has been long directed to the moral, 
intellectual, and political conditions of living Arabia, rather than 
to the physical phenomena of the country. The special object 
of his journey was, he says, the hope of doing something towards 
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the permanent social good of these wide regions. Other and 
personal motives also operated. There was the natural curiosity 
to know the yet unknown, and the restlessness of enterprise so 
common in Englishmen. The author before us is a ripe and 
good scholar, bred up in that old Oxford college of Trinity, in 
whose shade the famous cornet of dragoons, afterwards the’ 
world-renowned, great Commoner, Pitt, studied the poets and 
orators of antiquity. The author of ‘Central Arabia’ is soldier as 
well as scholar ; for, like his brother author Burton, he served 
in the 8th Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry. With the 
candour of the cloth, he tells us that at the time of the under- 
taking, whose ripe fruits he here gives us, he was in connection 
with the Order of the Jesuits, an order, he adds, ‘ well known in 
‘ the annals of philosophic daring, and he goes on to state that 
he has also ‘ gratefully to acknowledge’ that the necessary funds 
for his journey ‘ were provided by the liberality of the Emperor 
‘of the French. Two more strange and startling facts than 
these are seldom found so patently avowed in conjunction. We 
accept and believe the statements, in so far as they go, so can- 
didly made. We wish, however, Mr. Palgrave had proceeded a 
step further in his confession. It would have been satisfactory 
to most of his readers to know, supposing him to be no longer 
in any way connected with the Jesuits, as report aftirms, how 
that has come to pass ; and it would also be satisfactory to them 
further to be informed why and for what reasons the necessary 
funds for his two years’ peregrinations were furnished by the 
French Emperor. Were any services, diplomatic or otherwise, 
to be performed for these largesses, or were they mere muni- 
ficences? Was any mission, any message, entrusted to the tra- 
veller? Was he an official or merely an officious agent? These 
queries become all the more necessary as it is now understood 
that Mr. Palgrave, who was recently decorated at Berlin, is an 
accredited consul to the East of H.M. the King of Prussia. 
The three facts just related in conjunction are strange, nay, 
wonderful to a degree ; they throw an air of great mystery 
about Mr. Palgrave ; but even unexplained, they do not impair, 
much less destroy, his credit. We believe that Mr. Palgrave, 
whatever his antecedents may have been, gives us in 
the main a correct idea of the political, religious, and intel- 
lectual condition of the Arabs, and that much that he states, 
to use his own words, ‘ will not only serve for the nations and 
‘tribes that inhabit the Arabian peninsula, but afford useful 
‘hints for understanding Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, nay, even 
‘for Anatolia, Curdistan, and Persia, all which have been deeply 
‘modified by Arab influence, intermixture, and colonization.’ 
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The circumstances of Mr. Palgrave’s visit, and the restraints 
inseparable from native disguise, were, no doubt, to a consider- 
able extent, impediments in the way of the traveller. At 
times he was unable to take down a single note or sketch, yet, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, he has produced immeasur- 
ably the best book on Arabia that has appeared in our day. 
Mr. Palgrave vaunts the charm of Carsten Niebuhr’s cool and 
impartial style, and the truthfulness and judicious observation 
of that eminent traveller; but in these valuable qualities the 
author equals his favourite German ; while in eloquence and 
graphic power of expression, he far surpasses him. It is now 
one hundred and four years ago since Niebuhr visited Jidda, 
Loheia, Zebid, Mocha, and Sana, but his details, though 
generally correct, are wanting in minuteness and particularity. 
Eighty years before Niebuhr was in Arabia, Joseph Pitts, of 
Exeter, had travelled the country; had been carried by a 
Turkish gentleman as his slave on his pilgrimage to Mecca 
(where Niebuhr had never been), and Pitts’ account of the 
journey is not only scrupulously minute, but wonderfully 
accurate. This work of Pitts’ Mr. Palgrave has evidently not 
seen or even heard of. Of his own immediate predecessor, 
Burckhardt’s work, he speaks sether, disperagingly, yet, Burck- 
hardt’s knowledge of the'-Avabic language, aod Manome- 
tan manners, enabled hin; te. assume the Mussulman character 
with such success, that he resided at Mekka during the whole 
pilgrimage, without suspicion, ‘a feat which Mr. Palgrave did 
not accomplish. 

It was not until his return home, that Captain Welsted’s 
book and Mr. Wallin’s memoirs were seen by Mr. Palgrave, and 
it is well to know that so far as his experience goes, he confirms 
their accuracy. 

It was on the evening of the 16th June, 1862, that Mr. 
Palgrave and his companion, a native Syrian Christian, a 
friend more than a servant, set out. Though his journey may 
be said to have begun at Gaza, yet the real starting point was 
M’an, on the east of the Ghor, which stretches from the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea to the gulf of El Akabeh. He was bound 
for the Djowf, the nearest inhabited district of Central Arabia. 
The intervening tract offered the double danger of robbers and 
of thirst. The distance to be traversed was near two hundred 
miles in a straight line, and circumstances were likely to render 
it much longer. The Bedouin companions of Mr. Palgrave 
were a strange set ; they were three in number. Their leader 
was a member of a powerful family, who had rendered himself 
conspicuous by acts of robbery and pillage, with a supplemen- 
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tary murder. Lean in make, and swarthy of feature, his grey 
eye showed a cold, thoughtful disposition, not without intima- 
tion of treachery. Mr. Blends conviction, from his residence 
in the land, is, that the favourable picture drawn by travellers, 
of Bedouin good faith, is not in accordance with fact. Deeds 
of perfidy are not uncommon. To lead travellers astray till 
they are exhausted by thirst and weariness, and then to plunder 
and leave them to die, is no unfrequent procedure, The dress 
of a Bedouin is peculiar, A long and very dirty shirt, reaching 
nearly to the ankles, a handkerchief fastened on by camels’ 
hair, a tattered cloak, leather girdle, much worse for the wear, 
a rusty knife, a long-barrelled and cumbrous matchlock, a yet 
larger, sharper pointed spear, a powder belt, broken and care- 
lessly patched up with thread; such was, and still is, their 
accoutrement. Mr. Palgrave and his companion were dressed 
like ordinary middle-class travellers of inner Syria. There was, 
of course, a reserved toilet ; the author’s being that of a native 
travelling doctor. The pharmacopeeia consisted of a few but 
well-selected and efficacious drugs in tin boxes. About fifty of 
the little cases contained wherewithal to kill or cure half the 
sick of Arabia. Some European books for private use, and kept 
careftiliy sectet from Arai’ curiosity, with a couple of Esculapian 
treatises in good ‘Arabic; ‘intended’ for professional ostentation, 
completed thits part of the‘ fitting cut. Besides, there was an 
ample provisidk ‘of cloth; handkerchiefs, glass, necklaces, and 
pipe bowls for sale. ‘T'wo larg ge sacks of coffee, the sheet anchor 
and main hope of the travelling party’s commerce, formed a 
sufficient load for a vigorous camel. For those who desire to 
travel in Central Arabia, disguises like these are absolutely 
necessary. Having started on the march, several hours of 
rapid trot had borne the party far from M’an. The reddening 
moonlight was fading on the west, when the guides halted on a 
little patch of dry grass, and after interchanging a few words, 
made the camels kneel down, discharged them of their burdens, 
and then turned them at loose to graze at will, while one of the 
band kept watch, and the rest lay down for a few hours’ sleep 
near the baggage. When the sun rose, the main act of Bedouin 
worship was witnessed, The nomade companions of the author, 
facing the rising disc, began to recite alternately, but without 
any previous ablution, certain formulas of adoration and invoca- 
tion. Sun worshippers, as they were before the days of Ma- 
homet, they still remain such. Mahomctanism, according to 
Mr. Palgrave, has, during the course of twelve whole centuries, 
made little or no impression either for good or ill. It is gene- 
rally supposed that there is a unity in it; but in the opinion of 
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our author, in no part of the world is there more of secret 
division, aversion, misbelief, and unbelief, than in those very 
lands which, to a superficial survey, seem absolutely identified 
in the one common creed of the Coran and its author. The 
extreme licence of Bedouin manners renders the restrictions or 
relaxations of Mahometan law on the subject of marriage 
unavailing or superfluous. Community, according to Mr. 
Palgrave, would better than polygamy express their connubial 
condition. 

On the 22nd June, the fifth day of departure from the walls 
of Wokba, the water in the three skins became muddy dregs. 
The camels were now startled and jumped about. A well’s 
edge was near, and they sniffed the water below. The sand 
patches continued to increase, and deepen in on all sides for 
two days, and on the 23rd the Bedouins flattered themselves 
with reaching Wadi Sirhan before nightfall. Instead of that, 
they encountered a simoom. 


‘It was about noon, and such a noon as a summer solstice can 
offer in the unclouded Arabian sky over a scorched desert, when 
abrupt and burning gusts of wind began to blow by fits from the 
south, while the oppressiveness of the air increased every moment, 
till my companion and myself naturally asked each other what this 
could mean, and what was to be its result. We turned to enquire 
of Salem, but he had already wrapped up his face in his mantle, 
and, bowed down and crouching on the neck of his camel, replied 
not a word. His comrades, the two Sherarait Bedouins, had 
adopted a similar position, and were equally silent. At last, after 
repeated interrogations, Salem, instead of replying directly to our 
questioning, pointed to a small black tent, providentially at no 
great distance i in front, and said, “Try to reach that; if we can get 
there, we are saved.” He added, ‘Take care that your camels do 
not stop and lie down ;” and then, giving his own several vigorous 
blows, relapsed into muffled silence. 

‘We looked anxiously towards the tent; it was yet a hundred 
yards off, or more. Meanwhile the gusts grew hotter and more 
violent, and it was only by repeated efforts that we could urge our 
beasts forward. The horizon rapidly darkened to a deep violet 
hue, and seemed to draw in like a curtain on every side; while at 
the same time a stifling blast, as though from some enormous oven, 
opening right on our path, blew steadily under the gloom. Our 
camels, too, began, in spite of all we could do, to turn round and 
round and bend their knees, preparing to lie down. The simoom 
was fairly upon us. . 

‘Of course we had followed our Arabs’ example by muffling our 
faces, and now, with blows and kicks, we forced the staggering 
animals onward to the only asylum within reach. So dark was 
the atmosphere, and so burning the heat, that it seemed that hell 
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had risen from the earth, or descended from above. But we were 
yet in time, and at the moment when the worst of the concentrated 
poison blast was coming around, we were already prostrate one and 
all within the tent, with our heads well wrapped up, almost suffo- 
cated indeed, but safe; while our camels lay without like dead, 
their long necks stretched out on the sand awaiting the passing of 
the gale. 

‘On our first arrival, the tent contained a solitary Bedouin 
woman, whose husband was away with his camels in the Wady 
Sirhan. When she saw five handsome men, like us, rush thus 
suddenly into her dwelling, without a word of leave or salutation, 
she very properly set up a scream to the tune of the four crown 
pleas, murder, arson, robbery, and I know not what else. Salem 
hastened to reassure her by calling out ‘‘ friends,”’ and without more 
words threw himself flat on the ground. All followed his example 
in silence. 

‘We remained thus for about ten minutes, during which a still 
heat, like that of red-hot iron slowly passing over us, was alone to 
be felt. ‘Then the tent walls began to flap in the returning gusts, 
and announced that the worst of the simoom had gone by. We got 
up, half dead with exhaustion, and unmuffled our faces. My com- 
rades appeared more like corpses than living men, and so, I sup- 
pose, did I. However, I could not forbear, in spite of warnings, 
to step out and look at the camels; they were still lying flat as 
though they had been shot. The air was yet darkish, but before 
long it brightened up to its usual dazzling clearness. During the 
whole time that the simoom lasted, the atmosphere was entirely 
free from sand or dust ; so that I hardly know how to account for 
its singular obscurity.’ 


Among the miserable tribe of nomades that infest Arabia, 
the Sherarat are the most miserable. They acknowledge no 
common chief, no general leader or head. As to the Bedouins’ 
education, according to Mr. Palgrave, it-is the education of a 
savage. Under the secular influence of a nomade life, they 
descend to an unimaginable depth of degradation. Yet our 
author maintains the Arabs, of inhabited lands and organized 
governments, are one of the noblest races. The difference 
between a barbarous Highlander and an English gentleman in 
‘Rob Roy’ and ‘Waverley,’ is hardly less striking than the differ- 
ence between the nomade races and the Arabs of inhabited 
lands. The nomade Arab, be he chief or not chief, though well 
provided with a good stock of tobacco, tied up in a rag at his 
greasy belt, will yet beg for tobacco if neither medicine nor 
merchandise is to be had. One of the many inconveniences 
of travelling in the desert is, that even the water, when ob- 
tained, is impregnated with a strong ammoniacal flavour, ac- 
quired from the over proximity of camels to the wells whence 
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it has been drawn. Mr. Palgrave considers the camels’ milk as 
excellent, though he describes the beast itself as stupid, malig- 
nant, and revengeful. No one throughout the entire Sherarat 
tribe can boast of a coffee-pot or coffee, but such articles are 
common among the Syro-Arab-Bedouins. 

In speaking of religion, Mr. Palgrave maintains that no in- 
dividual among the nomade tribes takes a spiritual view of the 
Deity, of the soul of man, or of any disembodied being. God 
is in their idea a chief residing in the sun. The Bedouin does 
not fight for his home, he has none; nor for his country, that 
is anywhere; nor for his honour; nor for his religion, for he 
owns and cares for none. The race, according to the experience 
of the high authority before us, have gained or lost little for 
some 2,000 years. 

The following are Mr. Palgrave’s ideas as to Arab na- 
tionality, which we commend to the attention of his patron, 
Napoleon III. 


‘ Arab nationality—thus far like that of the historical Jew or the 
Highlander—is and always has been from the very earliest times 
based on the divisions of families and clans, tribes as they are often 
called ; nor is the name misapplied if taken in its original sense of 
hereditary alliance, without the additional idea of barbarism and 
unsettled life often annexed to it in its modern application. The 
tribes, or clans, were soon, by the nature of the land itself, divided 
each and every one into two branches, correlative, indeed, but of 
unequal size and importance. The greater section remained as 
townsmen or peasants in the districts best susceptible of culture 
and permanent occupation, where they still kept up much of their 
original clannish denominations and forms, though often blended, and 
even at times obliterated by the fusion inseparable from civil and 
social organization. The other and lesser portion devoted themselves 
toa pastoral life, for which the desert, that is, about a third in extent 
of the Arabian Peninsula, affords ample scope. They, too, retained 
their original clannish and family demarcations, but unsoftened by 
civilization and unblended by the links of close-drawn society; so 
that in this point, and indeed in this alone, they have continued to 
be the faithful depositaries of primeval tradition, and constitute a 
sort of standard rule for the whole nation. Hence, when genealo- 
gical doubts and questions of descent arise, as they often do, among 
the fixed inhabitants, or ‘‘dwellers in brick,” te give citizens and 
villagers their collective Arab denomination, recourse is often had 
to the neighbouring Bedouins for a decision unattainable in the 
complicated records of town life: whereas, the living Gwillym of 
the desert can readily explain every quartering and surcharging in 
every scutcheon of Arab nobility. But in all other respects, in re- 
ligion, arts, science, and civilization, these heralds of the wilds have 
naturally enough retrograded rather than advanced one step beyond 
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their first condition. Jiow, indeed, could it be otherwise, with the 
desert for their only teacher, and camels and ostriches for fellow- 
scholars? Hence, while the fixed population have added to their 
’ first stock-in-hand of knowledge and arts many of the new acquire- 
ments and amelioration which the progressive law of the human 
mind, when under favourable circumstances, never fails to bring 
among men, the Bedouins have, on the other hand, receded to the 
utmost limit of barbarism possible among Arabs, and have at last 
become such as we now see them; till they bear the same relation 
to the rest of their fellow-countrymen that a wild crab offshoot below 
does to the thriving and fruit-laden branches above.’ 


Herdsmen by profession, it is from their herds the Bedouins 
derive their principal means of subsistence ; but plunder, whether 
of travellers or villagers, makes another subsidiary resource. 
Touching the feathered tribe and reptiles of the country, 
Mr. Palgrave remarks that no bird on earth is more timid than 
the ostrich, or more difficult of approach. The Sherarat hunt 
the ostrich, as their plumage is eagerly bought up on the 
frontiers to be resold in Egypt or Syria, whence it often passes 
on to Europe. The desert scorpions are described as curious 
little creatures about a fourth of an inch in length. Their sting 
is like the smart of a white hot iron point. 

In the Djowf the dates were found by our traveller to be of 
the best kind ; the water, too, was freshly drawn, cold, and clear 
—no slight recommendations after the ammoniacal wells of 
Magows d’Oweysit. 

On the domestic manners of the Djowf, Mr. Palgrave throws 
a curious light. In the poorer houses felt rugs take the place 
of carpets. In good houses in the corner farthest removed from 
the door is a furnace formed of a large square block of granite, 
hollowed into a funnel, open above and communicating below 
with a small horizontal tube or pipe, through which the air 
passes, bellows-driven, to the lighted charcoal. In this manner 
the fuel is brought to a white heat, and the water in the coffee- 
pot is readily brought to boil. The manner in which coffee is 
prepared is elaborately described in three pages between 52 and 
54 of the first volume. It is an operation of intense seriousness 
and deliberate nicety in Arabia ; but it is after all not pure and 
unadulterated coffee, for aromatic seeds called heyl are added as 
well as saffron. The beverage is described in these volumes as 
singularly aromatic and refreshing—a real tonic, and utterly 
different from the black mud sucked by the Osmanli, or the 
roast bean preparations of France. With this beverage a 
wooden bowl full of dates, on which a cupfull of melted butter 
is poured, is eaten. The ripening season of the different kinds of 
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fruit, or harvest, is earlier in these parts than in Syria. Djowf 
apricots are in full maturity by the end of May, the vintage falls 
in July, peaches delay till August, and dates till August and 
September. Dates are the bread of the land, the staff of life, 
the staple of commerce. Mr. Palgrave ascribes a form of chronic 
gastritis and of fatal ulceration of the stomach, common among 
the Arabs of the interior, to their over-continuance in a date 
diet. 

In religion we are told the Djowf affords all the anomalies 
customary in Arabia, and something more. The following pas- 
sage will clearly explain Mr. Palgrave’s views :— 


‘The Arabs are, generally speaking, rather a believing than 
a religious nation; nor is the phase of mind hereby indicated 
a mere paradox, as one might at first sight hold it tobe. Men 
who readily grant an abstract belief to everything, are not unlikely 
to reconcile, in a practical way, the many contradictions thus 
admitted into their theory by acting on nothing. Christian, Jewish, 
Mahometan, or Pagan creeds and forms,—the Arab, when left 
to himself, does not see why they should not all be equally true, 
equally estimable, while at the same time he does not either see 
any very cogent reason for following one rather than the other; 
and thus comes to the happy conclusion of binding himself to none. 
Not that he entertains the smallest doubt regarding the divine 
mission of any of the six hundred prophets generally enumerated 
from Adam down to Mahomet inclusively, and even El-Mokanhaa’ 
himself, as we shall ultimately see in Oman, but he is unwilling to 
give any one of them in particular an adherence prejudicial to 
the rights of the rest. Besides he is fond of ease and impatient of 
restraint; stated prayers annoy him, long prayers tire him, ablu- 
tions are inconvenient, and fasting, especially in presence of a fat 
sheep, is quite out of the question, if indeed his ordinary allowance 
of nutriment might not be called a perpetual fast, and even a 
severe one.’ 


Mr. Palgrave contends that a reverential is not necessarily a 
religious people. With few nations throughout Europe, he re- 
marks, has religion proved more sparingly a direct cause of 
action than the English, yet perhaps no nation in Europe is 
equally reverential. The Italian, the Spaniard, the Greek, are 
all more religious than the Englishman—we would say more 
ceremonious in observance—yet blasphemy and irreverence, Mr. 
Palgrave urges, are more common in Italy, Spain, and Greece, 
than in England. There are many points of resemblance be- 
tween the better Arab and the Englishman, and they are thus 
summarized by Mr. Palgrave— 


‘A strong love and a high appreciation of national and personal 
liberty, a hatred of minute interference and special regulations, 
NO. LXXXIY. 
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a great respect for authority so long as it be decently well exercised, 
joined with a remarkable freedom from anything like caste-feeling 
in what concerns ruling families and dynasties; much practical 
good sense, much love of commercial enterprise, a great readiness 
to undertake long journeys and voluntary expatriation by land and 
sea in search of gain and power; patience to endure, and per- 
severance in the employment of means to ends, courage in war, 
vigour in peace, and lastly the marked predominance of a superior 
race over whomever they come in contact with among their Asiatic 
or African neighbours, a superiority admitted by these last as 
a matter of course and an acknowledged right ;—all these are 
features hardly less characteristic of the Englishman than of the 
Arab; yet that these are features distinctive of the Arab nation, 
taken, of course, on its more favourable side, will hardly, I think, 
be denied by any experienced and unprejudiced man.’ 


In the lateral walls of the palace of Hamood, Governor of 
the Djowf, Mr. Palgrave noticed two deeply-cut crosses of 
ancient date, and such as not unfrequently occur amid the ruins 
of Hauran in Syria. They supply, the author with reason 
submits, an additional testimony to the prevalence of the Chris- 
tian religion on the spot in a former age. The general impres- 
sion made by ten days of active intercourse with the people of 
the Djowf is thus stated :— 


‘A rising civilization, contending against preceding and sur- 
rounding barbarism, a simple organization just put in place of 
absolute chaos, a tincture of Mahometanism, nay, even of Wah- 
habee fanaticism, thin-laid here and there over Arab materialism 
and indifference, a love of commerce and advancement, gaining 
ground, though slowly, over habits of spoil and rapine; much 
hospitality and little good faith, sufficient politeness and no morals, 
such was this province in the summer of 1862, and such we soon 
understood it to be.’ 


Our author, in bringing to a close his observations on the 
Djowf, comes to the conclusion that literature, monuments, and 
oral tradition, to which last the peculiar isolation of Arabia 
gives more value than it can well claim elsewhere, concur to 
shew that long before Mahometanism took rise, Christianity was 
pretty widely diffused throughout Northern Arabia, and that 
the country was far more populous and enjoying a higher degree 
of prosperity and civilization than has since been its lot. 

After a trying and difficult journey through the Nefood, or 
desert, composed of huge masses of sand and deep circular 
hollows reaching from north to south, the territory of Telal, 
and its capital, Ha’yel, were reached. The reality of the 
land was worse than the imagination had conceived. The 
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country is described as an immense ocean of loose reddish sand, 
unlimited to the eye, and heaped up in enormous ridges running 
parallel to each other from north to south, undulation after un- 
dulation, each swell two or three hundred feet in average height, 
with slant sides and rounded crests furrowed in every direction 
by the capricious gales of the desert. In the depths between the 
traveller finds himself as it were imprisoned in a suffocating 
sandpit, hemmed in by burning walls on every side. At other 
times, while labouring up the slope, he overlooks what seems a 
vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy monsoon wind, and ruffled 
by a cross blast into little red hot waves. The soil was positively 
scorching, and it was in this spot was noticed in the attendant 
Shererat companions an insolent familiarity which indicated 
treachery. The further they advanced the more desolate the 
desert grew. On the sudden Mr. Palgrave’s attention was 
called to two or three sparrows twittering by the wayside, 
the first they had met in the desert, and which indi- 
cated an approach to civilized life. After much toiling they 
at length reached Ha’yel, a large town with a population of 
22,000 souls. The province is governed by Telal, to whose 
father the government was given by the Wahhabee ruler. Telal 
as a monarch is one of these happy accidents, to use the phrase 
of the Emperor Alexander, which too rarely happen in the 
East or the West. Discriminating and determined, vigorous 
and enlightened, he is, according to our author, a model gover- 
nor. He has managed the fanatical Wahhabees’on the one hand, 
and the Turks on the other, and holds his own, and more than 
his own, in spite of both, for he has appropriated to his own 
particular use large slices of the Sultan’s dominions. There are 
few living kings equal to this remarkable and sagacious man. 
His acts and deeds are thus recorded by his European admirer :— 


‘The young sovereign possessed, in fact, all that Arab ideas 
require to ensure good government and lasting popularity. Affable 
towards the common people, reserved and haughty with the aristo- 
cracy, courageous and skilful in war, a lover of commerce and 
building in time of peace; liberal even to profusion, yet always care- 
ful to maintain and augment the state revenue; neither over strict 
nor yet scandalously lax in religion; secret in his designs, but never 
known to break a promise once given, or violate a plighted faith ; 
severe in administration, yet averse to bloodshed, he offered the very 
type of what an Arab prince should be. I might add, that among 
all rulers or governors, European or Asiatic, with whose acquaint- 
ance I have ever chanced to be honoured, I know few equal in the 
true art of government to Telal, son of ’Abd-Allah-ebn-Rasheed. 

‘His first cares were directed to adorn and civilize the capital. 
Under his orders, enforced by personal superintendence, the palace 
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commenced by his father was soon brought to completion. But he 
added, what probably his father would hardly have thought of, a 
long row of warehouses, the dependencies and property of the same 
palace ; next he built a market-place consisting of about eighty shops 
or magazines, destined for public commerce and trade; and, lastly, 
constructed a large mosque for the official prayers of Friday. Round 
the palace, and in many other parts of the town, he opened streets, 
dug wells, and laid out extensive gardens, besides strengthening 
the old fortifications all round and adding new ones. At the same 
time he managed to secure at once the fidelity and absence of his 
dangerous uncle by giving him charge of those military expeditions 
which best satisfied the restless energy of ’Obeyd. The first of 
these wars was directed, I know not on what pretext, against Khey- 
bar. But as Telal intended rather to enforce submission than to 
inflict ruin, he associated with ’Obeyd in the military command his 
own brother Meta’ab, to put a check on the ferocity of the former. 
Kheybar was conquered, and Telal sent thither, as governor in his 
name, a young man of Ha’yel, prudent and gentle, whom I subse- 
quently met when he was on a visit at the capital. 

‘Not long after, the inhabitants of Kaseem, weary of Wahhabee 
tyranny, turned their eyes towards Telal, who had already given a 
generous and inviolable asylum to the numerous political exiles of 
that district. Secret negotiations took place, and at a favourable 
“moment the entire uplands of that province—after a fashion not 
indeed peculiar to Arabia—annexed themselves to the kingdom of 
Shomer by universal and unanimous consent.’ 


This picture will to many appear painted in too glowing 
colours, but the author descends to particulars, and gives us all 
the features and facts. The country is tranquil and secure ; 
crime is little known ; commerce is on the increase ; intercom- 
munication with the outer world is proceeding satisfactorily ; 
while the foreign relations of Telal are adroitly managed both 
with the Ottoman and Persian Governments. The Sultan’s 
Cabinet, it is evident, regard Telal as a ‘bit and bridle’ in the 
mouths of the unruly, ferocious, and fanatical Wahhabees. He 
is thus described :— 


‘The midmost figure was in fact that of the prince himself. 
Short of stature, broad-shouldered, and strongly-built, of a very 
dusky complexion, with long black hair, dark and piercing eyes, and 
a countenance rather severe than open, Telal might readily be sup- 
posed above forty years in age, though he is in fact thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight at most. His step was measured, his demeanour grave 
and somewhat haughty. His dress, along robe of Cachemire shawl, 
covered the white Arab shirt, and over all he wore a delicately worked 
cloak of camel’s hair from ’Oman, a great rarity and highly valued in 
this part of Arabia. His head was adorned by a broidered hand- 
kerchief, in which silk and gold thread had not been spared, and 
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girt by a broad band of camel’s hair entwined with red silk, the 
manufacture of Meshid ’Alee. A gold-mounted sword hung by his 
side, and his dress was perfumed with musk in a degree better 
adapted to Arab than to European nostrils. His glance never rested 
for a moment ; sometimes it turned on his nearer companions ; some- 
times on the crowd; I have seldom seen so truly an “‘ eagle eye”’ in 
rapidity and brilliancy.’ 


By the side of Telal walked a thin individual, whose counte- 
nance indicated intelligence and politeness. This was Zamil, the 
sole minister of the autocrat. Raised from beggary by the late 
king, who had seen in the ragged orphan signs of rare capacity, 
he acquired and deserved the favour of his first patron, and 
became yet more dear to Telal, who raised him from post to post 
till he occupied the next position to the ruler himself. His ex- 
traordinary application to business, his ready and calm mind, 
and great services, merited those personal riches of which he 
made a munificent display. Seyf, the court chamberlain, offered 
a supper to the traveller, and promised him an audience of the 
ruler on the morrow. The supper consisted of a huge dish of 
rice, with boiled meat, with some thin cakes of unleavened 
bread, and some small onions with chopped gourds inter- 
mixed. 

The first interview (there were several afterwards) took place 
at the appointed time, when the Englishman was graciously and 
courteously received. We have ourselves a shrewd suspicion 
that the author was accredited to Telal by the French Emperor, 
otherwise we cannot realize how, on so short an acquaintance, he 
should have confided to the autocrat his designs, desires, and 
nationality. On his private colloquies with Telal, Mr. Palgrave 
preserves a diplomatic reticence ; but, whatever his objects, it is 
clear he met on every occasion with a most. favourable 
reception. 

‘« You would not be imprudent enough to require, nor I to give,” 
said Telal, in the last interview, ‘‘a formal and official answer to 
communications like yours; but this much I will say, be assured 
now and ever of my goodwill and countenance. Continue your 
journey, but return when you may (and I hope it will be before 
long) your word shall pass here as law, and whatever you wish to 
see done shall be exactly complied with throughout the limits of my 
government. Does this satisfy you?’ asked the autocrat. The 
traveller answered that his utmost desires went no further; and 
they shook hands in mutual pledge.’ 


There can be no doubt that the Arab kept his word to the 
Frank, and that he protected, patronised, and assisted him in 
every way. It is not therefore wonderful that we meet with 
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so profuse a panegyric on that chief as will be read under- 
neath :— 


‘ Towards his own subjects his conduct is uniformly of a nature 
to merit their obedience and attachment, and few sovereigns have 
here met with better success. Once a day, often twice, he gives 
public audience, hears patiently, and decides in person, the minutest 
causes with great good sense. ‘lo the Bedouins, no insignificant 
portion of his rule, he makes up for the restraint he imposes, and 
the tribute he levies from them, by a profusion of hospitality not to 
be found elsewhere in the whole of Arabia, from ’Akabah to’Aden. 
His guests at the midday and evening meal are never less than fifty 
or sixty, and I have often counted up two hundred at a banquet, 
while presents of dress and arms are of frequent if not of daily oc- 
currence. It is hard for Europeans to estimate how much popu- 
larity such conduct brings an Asiatic prince. Meanwhile the towns- 
folk and villagers love him for the more solid advantages of undis- 
turbed peace at home, of flourishing commerce, of extended dominion, 
and military glory. 

‘Very seldom does this remarkable sovereign inflict capital 
punishment, and the severest penalty with which he has hitherto 
chastised political offences is banishment or prison. Indeed, even 
in cases of homicide or murder, he has been known not unfrequently 
to avail himself of the option allowed by Arab custom between a 
fine and retaliation, and to buy off the offender, by bestowing on 
the family of the deceased the allotted price of blood trom his own 
private treasury, and that from a pure motive of humanity. When 
execution does take place, it is always by beheading; nor is any 
other mode of putting to death customary in Arabia; indeed Otto- 
man and Persian barbarity, with their impalings, burnings, and the 
like, are strongly reprobated here. In Nejed we shall afterwards 
meet with one and one only exception to this general rule. Stripes, 
however, are not uncommon, though administered on the broad back, 
not on the s»le of the foot. They are tlhe common chastisement for 
minor offences, like stealing, cursing, or quarrelling; in this last 
case both parties usually come in for their share. 

‘With his numerous retainers he is almost over-indulgent, and 
readily pardons a mistake or a negligence ; falsehood alone he never 
forgives; and it is notorious that whoever has once lied to Telal 
must give up all hopes of future favour. 

‘In private life he relaxes much of his official gravity ; laughs, 
jokes, chats, enjoys poetry and tales, and smokes, but only in the 
presence of his more intimate friends. He has three wives, taken 
each and all, it would seem, for some political motive. One is the 
daughter of Feysul, the Wahhabee monarch, a second belongs to a 
noble family of Ha’yel, a third is from among his kinswomen of 
the tribe of Dja’afar; thus in a way conciliating three different in- 
terests, but uniting them in one household. He has three sons: 
the eldest named Bedr, a clever and handsome lad of twelve or 
thereabouts; the second, Bander; the third is ’Abd-Allah, a very 
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pretty and intelligent child of five or six. He has some daugh- 
ters, too, but I do not know their number, for here, as elsewhere in 
the East, they are looked on as something rather to be ashamed of 
than otherwise, and accordingly are never mentioned. It will be 
long before this ungallant indication of ancient barbarism, fostered 
by Mahometan influences, disappears from Oriental manners. 

‘ Such is Telal.’ 

The conclusion to be drawn from all Mr. Palgrave states is 
that Telal has gone far to civilise the most barbarous third of 
the Arabian continent, and has established law and security 
where they had been unknown for ages. 

Mr. Palgrave drove a gainful trade in doctoring at Ha’yel. 
He gives accounts of various amusing scenes with patients, from 
which we extract one :— 


‘It is accordingly a stout clown from Mogah, scantily dressed in 
working wear, and who has been occupied for the last half-hour in 
tracing sundry diagrams on the ground before him with a thick 
righ switch, thus to pass his time till his betters shall have 

een served; he now edges forward, and taking his seat in front of 
the door, calls my attention with an “I say, doctor.” Whereon I 
suggest to him that his bulky corporation not being formed of glass 
or any other transparent material, he has by his position entirely 
intercepted whatever little light my recess might enjoy. He apolo- 
gizes, and shuffles an inch or two sideways. Next 1 inquire what 
ails him, not without some curiosity to hear the answer, so little 
does the herculean frame before me announce disease. Whereto, 
Do’eymis, or whatever may be his name, replies, ‘I say, I am all 
made up of pain.” ‘This statement, like many others, appears to 
me to be rather too generul to be literally true. So I proceed in 
my interrogatory; ‘Does your head pain you?” “No.” (I 
might have guessed that: these fellows never feel what our cross- 
Channel friends entitle ‘Je mal des beaux esprits.’”) ‘* Does your 
back ache?” “No.” ‘Your arms?” ‘No.’ ‘Your legs?” 
“No.” ‘ Your body?” ‘*No.” ‘ But,” I conclude, “if neither 
your head nor your body, back, arms, or legs pain you, how can 
you possibly be such a composition of suffering?” ‘1 am all made 
of pain, doctor,” replies he, manfully intrenching himself within 
his tirst position. The fact is, that there is really something wrong 
with him, but he does not know how to localize his sensations. So 
I push forward my enquiries, till it appears that our man of Mogah 
has a chronic rheumatism; and on ulterior investigation, conducted 
with all the skill that Barakat and I can jointly muster, it comes 
out that three or four months before he had an attack of the disease 
in its acute form, accompanied by high fever, since which he has 
never been himself again. 

‘This might suffice for the diagnosis, but I wish to see how he 
will find his way out of more intricate questions; besides, the towns- 
men sitting by, and equally alive to the joke with myself, whisper 
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“Try him again.” In consequence, I proceed with, ‘‘ What was the 
cause of your first illness?” ‘I say, doctor, its cause was God,” 
replies the patient. ‘No doubt of that,” say I; ‘‘all things are 
caused by God: but what was the particular and immediate occa- 
sion ?’’ ‘Doctor, its cause was God, and, secondly, that I ate 
camel’s flesh when I was cold,” rejoins my scientific friend. ‘‘ But 
was there nothing else?” I suggest, not quite satisfied with the 
lucid explanation just given. ‘Then, too, I drank camel’s milk ; 
but it was all, I say, from God, doctor,’ answers he. 

‘ Well, I consider the case, and make up my mind regarding the 
treatment. Next comes the grand question of payment, which 
must be agreed on beforehand and rendered conditional on success, 
as my readers know. I inquire what he will give me on recovery. 
‘* Doctor,” answers the peasant, ‘‘I will give you, do you hear? 
I say, I will give you a camel.” But I reply that I do not want 
one. ‘I say, remember God,” which being interpreted here, means, 
‘do not be unreasonable; I will give you a fat camel, every one 
knows my camel; if you choose, I will bring witnesses, I say.” 
And while I persist in refusing the proffered camel, he talks of 
butter, meal, dates, and suchlike equivalents. 

‘There is a patient and a paymaster for you. However, all ends 
by his behaving reasonably enough; he follows my prescriptions 
with the ordinary docility, gets well, and gives me for my pains an 
eighteenpenny fee.’ 


It is the general opinion in Europe, that the Arabs are, if not 
the authors, at least the restorers, of the healing art in Europe. 
Mr. Palgrave combats this view, and urges, we think too posi- 
tively, that whatever the Eastern physicians of Bagdad or their 
westerly brethren of Cordova might know, was derived from 
translations of Hippocrates or Galen, from the Physics of Aris- 
totle, and the treatises of Celsus, embodied in Byzantine com- 
pilations, and the works of modern Greeks. We cannot go 
anything like this length. The traces which the Arabs left 
behind them in Egypt, Syria, Africa, Magna Grecia, and, above 
all, in Spain, are acknowledged by all the writers who touched 
on the subject one hundred and eighty and two hundred years 
ago, and more recently by Conde, Widrington, and Ford. Spain 
is deeply indebted to Arab science for improvements in medicine 
and surgery ; for improvements in agriculture and irrigation ; 
for the introduction also of the manufacture of paper, and of 
sealing wax. That there was a great deal empirical in the Arab 
practice of medicine, cannot be denied ; but who shall gainsay 
that there is not something empirical in the practice of all 
medicine, in or out of Europe? ‘lhis, at least, is certain, that 
there is an Arab version of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates on 
linen paper, the MS. bearing date the year 1100. ‘The Greeks 
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called this linen paper the Charta Dumascena, having been 
sold or manufactured at Damascus. 

It is the deliberate opinion of Mr. Palgrave, from all his varied 
experience in the East, that the Turks, whether in their Pagan 
or Mahometan phase, have hardly ever appeared on the world’s 
scene except to destroy, rarely to construct. Neither literature 
nor the arts, he insists, owe aught to the Turks but progressive 
debasement and decay. As to the Persians, they appear to Mr. 
Palgrave essentially and irretrievably rotten, whatever be their 
religion, dynasty, or organization. ‘Their great influence on the 
Eastern mind has only, in his opinion, been productive of extra- 
vagance in speculation, bad taste in literature, and perversity 
in art. 

From the author’s three months’ experience in Ha’yel, he 
concludes that never had a nation less idea of cookery than the 
Arabs. Turks, Persians, and Indians leave them immeasurably 
behind; they know no more of it than just to bring them 
within the cooking animal definition of man. 

While at the court of Telal, the author of these volumes made 
the acquaintance of the ruler’s brother, Meta’ab, from whom he 
gained much information about Sa’eed Basha and his journey to 
Europe, and about Abbas Basha and his intrigues with the 
Arab chiefs. He thus speaks of these affairs :— 


‘In this and in the following interviews with Meta’ab, who be- 
came more intimate day by day, I obtained a tolerably distinct idea 
of what I had heard about before, but only confusedly—I mean the 
strange Arab intrigues of Abbas Basha. That prince had devised 
a scheme for not only rendering himself independent of the Ottoman 
Porte, but even of becoming in person sole sovereign of the Arabian 
Peninsula, by means of a double alliance, linked with the Bedouins 
to the north, and the Wahhabee to the south. In the view of 
ensuring the sympathy of the former, he consigned his eldest son, 
then a mere child, to the well-known Feysul-ebn-Shaa’lan, chief of 
the great Ru’ala tribe, intending thus to have his son brought up 
like one of the clan, and in all the perfection of wild ways and 
customs. 

‘His bounty—for to him we now return—was of course gladly 
pocketed or eaten, promises were signed and sealed, and a faith 
which had never existed was solemnly pledged. Then all disappeared 
like a ripple on the water. No sooner had the news of the Basha’s 
death reached Syria, than Feysul-ebn-Shaa’lan got rid of his bene- 
factor’s son by a dose of poison, if report says true, and thus ended 
the Egypto-Bedouin alliance, with no more utility for those who 
made it than that of Lascaris before. In one thing only ’Abbas 
Basha succeeded, namely, in convincing all Arabia that he was a 
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fool; a compendious result, and likely to be attained by any one 
who may choose to tread in the steps of the Egyptian viceroy. 

‘Nor was ’Abbas Basha more lucky in his Wahhabee alliance, 
though here his mistake was much worthier of excuse; indeed, it 
would have required a very thorough acquaintance with the political 
condition of inner Arabia not to have anticipated a more advanta- 
geous termination to this measure. ‘The Wahhabees certainly pos- 
sessed an organized government and a central power, acting on and 
guided by well-defined principles of religion and nationality, all so 
many points whereon to fix the Egyptian lever; and, besides, it 
would be a great injustice to the sturdy and dogged denizens of 

- Nejed to compare them with the fickle and undependable Bedouins 


either in moral or in military value. Yet here again Abbas had | 


mistaken his men. The Wuhhabees were too consistent in their 
peculiar dogmas not to regard the Egyptian as a polytheist and an 
infidel, one of those whose friendship was enmity with God, and 
his professions of orthodoxy met with as little credence among the 
Nejdeans as the Islamism of Kleber or of Bonaparte (I mention 
not to stigmatize but to illustrate) found among the Egyptians 
themselves. 
* * * * * * 

‘In all this there was yet a deeper and more pernicious error. 
’Abbas Basha did not, indeed he could not, know the immense re- 
action existing throughout the Arabian Peninsula against the over- 
bearing tyranny of the Wahhabee dynasty, and greatly overrated 
the real strength and influence of the latter, while he neglected the 
proper source of Arab vigour, and missed the chord, which, if 
skilfully touched, might have vibrated in his favour, from the shores 
of the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. A few words will explain 
this. Take the Wahhabees, that is, those who are really such, and 
the Bedouins together, they will not exceed one-fourth of the 
denizens of Arabia. The remaining three-fourths consist of towns- 
men and peasants spread throughout the land, enthusiastic partisans 
of their local chiefs and rulers, and true lovers of Arab freedom— 

atriots, in short, but alike hostile to Bedouin marauders and to 
ahhabee coercion. They cling to a national glory and patriotic 
memories of a date much older than the recent honours of Ebn-Sa’ood, 
and rivalling or surpassing in antiquity those of Koreysh itself. 
Love of order and commerce renders them also the enemies of 
nomadic anarchy. Lastly, they far outweigh their antagonists 
collectively in numbers no less than in national importance, and to 
them alone, if to any, are reserved the destinies of Arabia.’ 


It was by enlisting this part of the Arab commonwealth in 
his cause, that Mahomet secured his ascendancy over the whole 
peninsula. But, according to Mr. Palgrave, the prophet marred 
what the statesman had begun, and ‘ the deadening fatalism of 
‘ his religious system, that narcotic of the human mind, stopped 
‘ for ever the very progress to which he had himself half opened 
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‘the way by his momentary fusion of Arabia into a common 
‘nation with a common aim.’ 

Though Telal and his minister acted with wisdom, justice, and 
foresight towards the Frank, yet there was a deadly enemy in the 
background. This was Obeyd or the Wolf, the uncle of Telal, 
a person entrusted with distant forays, where there was more 
need of killing than of permanent conquest. The nephew em- 
ployed the uncle, not perhaps without a secret hope that the 
latter might, to use our author’s phrase, ‘eternize his earthly 
‘honours by the glories of martyrdom. But, ‘”Tis long ere the 
‘devil dies,’ is a proverb as common in Arabia as in England. 
‘Obeyd is evidently to Telal what Prince Napoleon is to his cousin 
Napoleon III. He wishes a war every three years, he isa 
Wahhabee fanatic, he hates and mistrusts strangers, and does 
everything to traverse, to thwart, and to destroy them. With 
seeming courtesy, ’ Obeyd learning that the strangers were going 
to Feysul’s capital, gave them what purported to be a friendly 
letter. But this missive being opened by Mr. Palgrave, he found 
himself denounced and dedicated to destruction. Notwithstanding 
all this, the nephew kept his faith and loyalty, and sent his uncle 
on a new expedition, simultaneously providing the traveller and 
explorer with a fresh escort of Arabs to Bereydah, the capital of 
Kaseem. 

Suspected, watched, and dogged in this town, he remained, 
nevertheless, uninterfered with by the Wahhabee governor. This 
probably arose from his following the discreet recommendation 
of Telal, who enjoined him to be prudent and wary in visiting 
the Wahhabee capital, where the least said would be the soonest 
mended. Telal was in some anxiety about the result of the 
expedition, both on his own and the traveller's account. He 
evidently thought the remainder of the journey might turn out 
hazardous. Here, however, a second gleam of good fortune 
shone on the enterprising writer. At this juncture he stumbled 
on Aboo Eysa, a native of Aleppo, and a Mussulman, who had 
seen much and travelled much in Eastern lands, and who in 
alternations of good and bad fortune was always hopeful and self- 
confident. Aboo is described as possessing the easy and quiet 
air of a gentleman, with a manly face, but marked with that 
feminine delicacy noticed in the teatures of Nelson and Rodney. 
Aboo was conducting a large caravan of Indian and Persian 
Shiaks of distinction on their return from the pilgrimage. Their 
original guide had, after the manner of the East, levanted, ab- 
stracting the goods, chattels, and money of his employers. The 
principal of the party, Naib Mahommed Ali Kahn, of Shiraz, 
was now journeying to the capital of Feysul to complain of the 
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guide, and of the exactions of the local governors. Aboo Eysa, 
the Syrian Muslim, it is plain, discerned that Mr. Palgrave was 
a European, but he dissembled, and affected to believe he was 
mistaken. He was honest and friendly throughout, proving that 
he possessed a mind of the better quality of Arab Syrian and 
Christian. Mr. Palgrave at length confided to Aboo as he had 
already to Telal his real character. The guide might have had 
large rewards for betraying this confidence, but he failed not in 
either truth or loyalty. 

Interspersed in these volumes amidst descriptions of scenery 
are various little episodes disclosing traits of character or the 
course and progress of commerce. ‘There is, for instance, a con- 
siderable horse trade between Arabia and India: more than half 
the export of horses to Bombay passes by the seaport of Kowyet. 
The animals themselves are from the north of Arabia, and of 
real Arab, though not of Nejdean breed. In journeying through 
the desert, Mr. Palgrave describes himself happily (to use the 
Arabic phrase) as drunk with drowsiness. We have ourselves 
often experienced this feeling in travelling through Eastern 
lands, and indeed, through lands nearer home. A man 
thoroughly overcome with sleep, whether on foot or horse, on 
camel or an elephant, reels to and fro like one drunk. In jour- 
neying through the Lower Nejed, there was a twelve or fourteen 
hours’ march, daily travelling at a rate of about five miles the 
hour. On the road from Ha’yel to Bereydah, the warfarers 
were greatly annoyed by the overgrown dogs, the most impu- 
dent and annoying of four-footed animals. They prowled about 
all night, and no one could stir a step without having half-a- 
dozen of these wolfish creatures growling and yelping at his 
legs. They pilfered all kinds of provisions. Mr. Palgrave put a 
large skin full of dates of Ha’yel under his head as a pillow, but 
about midnight was awakened by a sharp snarl close to his ear. 
It was a dog who had drawn the bag pillow of dates away, and 
was now occupied with his canine companions in relishing a 
vegetable diet. When our traveller reached the Wahhabee 
territory, he was obliged to redouble his precautions, with a view 
to be a match for these guileful fanatics. 

The chapters descriptive of the Wahhabee capital, its people, 
ruler, and government, are full of new information not to be 
found in any other writer on Arabia. Feysul, the Wahhabee 
ruler, appears to be an odious and hateful being. His system is 
a grinding despotism. His people are fiercely fanatical, yet they 
restrain their hoarded venom, and exhibit a politic lip-courtesy 
to strangers. 


The Kahlamite Arab, Mr. Palgrave tells us, has hardly any 
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thing in common (language excepted) with the Ismaelite branch 
of that great family ; his character and institutions are all 
apart, and Sabean worship, not without a strong tincture of 
Persianism, has fixed too deep a root in these easterly regions 
to be at once eradicated by a simple la Itah illa Allah. ‘In 
‘saying this, however, (says our traveller) I do not mean to 
‘include the Bedouins, of whom Mahomet himself, by his own 
‘avowal in the Coran, could make almost nothing, and who con- 
‘tinued throughout much the same, whether before, under, or 
‘after the Mahometan conquest. Beings unstable as water, and 
‘like that element, incapable of permanent impression from 
‘their very instability.’ 

A: very low standard of morality exists throughout the 
province of Lower Nejed, lower by much than in the rest of 
Central Arabia. Gross vice is more frequent here than in 
Sedeyer and Aared. The appalling profligacy of the Meccan 
artisans, high and low, says the author, speaking from certain 
knowledge, is, in fact, sufficient to corrupt steadier-principled 
neighbours than the men of the Kaseela. 

In the difficult journey between Ha’yel and Risgad, Mr. Pal- 
grave (so few are the desert Arabs) met but with one body of 
Bedawees. The truth would appear to be that they are not 
numerous, and are oppressed by the Government. In spite, how- 
ever, of all our traveller says against Arabs and their country, he 
enforces on our attention the cardinal fact, wonderful if not 
inconsistent with what is stated in other parts of the book, that 
Central Arabia contains several considerable cities well peopled, 
active, and capable of civilization and progress, could the land be 
opened to beneficial European influences. 

It is generally supposed in Europe that the Arabs have an 
extreme aversion to Christians as such, and that from this feeling 
arises the principal dangers or difficulties of the traveller’s way in 
their country. This our author says is a mistake. To be known 
for a Christian in Arabia (Mecca and its appurtenances excepted 
in a certain degree and under certain coincidences) occasions, in his 
estimation, no danger, hardly even inconvenience. The peril 
consists, he adds, in the chance of being recognised for a 
European or agent of Europeans. 

The strange union of keen intelligence and defective action in 
the Turks greatly struck our traveller. No men seemed better 
or fitter to rule in talk, no men so inapt for authority in action ; 
for all is debased and debasing. The Osmanlees, however, are 
aware of their own extraordinary talent for diplomatic imposture ; 
but they have yet a shrewder insight into the weakness of those 
with whom they deal, shrewdly remarks Mr. Palgrave, and know 
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when and where to employ flattery or interest, to lavish promises 
and fair speeches ; to bait the English hook with commerce, the 
Austrian with policy, and the French with bombast, all swallowed 
as readily the hundredth time as the first. 

The Wahhabee taxes are heavy. If they do not wholly check 
they discourage the extension of agriculture. The tenth of the 
produce of the land in dates, corn, maize, and the like, is taken 
by the Government in the way of a regular duty, while extraor- 
dinary levies also are imposed, above all on the occasion of a 
sacred war. 

At length the traveller arrived at Riad, where Mr. Palgrave 
had, we incline to think, greater opportunities of studying the 
Wabhabee character than any previous traveller. The narrow 
fanaticism and the disagreeable ascetism of this people give an 
unpleasant impression. Men are not seen to laugh, children are 
not seen to frisk and gambol in the streets. The Wahhabees 
have been called the Puritans of the East, but it is a mistake so 
to call them. The Puritans were no enemies to innocent mirth, 
to the heart’s laugh, or to the innocent gaiety of children, for 
‘where virtue is these things are more virtuous.” But Wahhabees 
and Puritans have this feeling in common, that they worship 
not shrines or tombs or graven images, they respect not spells 
or talismans, they have no lucky or unlucky days or omens, and 
they display not that reverence for outward forms which are not 
of the essence of true religion. In so far there is some analogy 
between Puritan and Wahhabee, but in all else they are wide 
as the poles asunder, Yet, though the Wahhabees are narrow 
and fanatical zelators (to use the terms of Mr. Palgrave), they are 
not wholly debased. There is a party of movement, a party 
of progress even in Riad, which is led by the younger brother of 
Abd-Allah Saood. The Porte, however, now and then favours 
the Wabhabee party, which has ramifications throughout India. 
The statistical information which Mr. Palgrave has gathered as to 
the Wahhabee kingdom is valuable and curious, and not without 
political significance as contrasted with the kingdom of Nejed. 
Nejed contains 316 towns, containing in round numbers 1,220,000 
inhabitants. There is a military force of 47,300 men, to which 
76,500 Bedawees and a contingent of 8,000 should be added. 
The realm of Djebel Shomer contains 86 towns, with a population 
of 274,000, a military force of 14,000 men, a contingent of 16,000 
men, and 166,000 Bedawees. But the Bedawees are doubtful, if 

not disaffected to Nejed, while Telal’s subjects are trusty and loyal. 
The Wabhabee minister for foreign affairs is thus described :— 


‘The first who drew near and saluted us was a tall meagre figure, 
of a sallow complexion, and an intelligent but slightly ill-natured 
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and underhand cast of features. He was very well dressed, though 
of course without a vestige of unlawful silk in his apparel, and a 
certain air of conscious importance tempered the affability of his 
politeness. This was ’Abd-el-’Azeez, whom, for want of a better 
title, and without the smallest allusion to Downing Street, I shall 
call the minister of foreign affairs, such being the approximate 
translation of his official style, ‘‘ Wezeer-el-Kharijeeyah.” His 
office extends to whatever does not immediately regard the internal 
administration, whether political, fiscal, or military. Thus it is 
his to regulate the reception of ambassadors from foreign courts, 
or the expedition of such from Riad itself; to his department 
belong the conveyance of government letters, messages, and all the 
detail of lesser affairs regarding allies or neighbours, especially 
where the Bedouin tribes of Nejed are concerned ; in his keeping 
are the muster-rolls of the towns and provinces; and lastly, he 
exercises an executive superintendence over export and import 
duties, a profitable charge, particularly when in the hands of one not 
over famed for strictness of conscience or contempt of gain. His 
personal qualities are those which distinguish the majority of old 
Riad families, and are indeed common enough throughout ’Aared. 
A reserved and equable exterior, a smooth tongue, a courteous 
though grave manner, and beneath this, hatred, envy, rapacity, and 
licentiousness enough to make his intimacy dangerous, his enmity 
mortal, and his friendship suspected. This is the peculiar stamp of 
the ’Aared race, the pith and heart of the Wahhabee government ; 
we have already seen a sample of it in Mohanna at Bereydah; but 
here it is a province of Mohannas. ‘“ Hateful and hating each 
other,”’ were words constantly recurring to my mind while amongst 
them; and Saul or Doeg, Joab or Achitophel, may furnish their 
correct type to my readers.’ 


The great engine of the Wahhabee Government is the spy 
system. Mr. Palgrave says no Tiberius ever organized a better 
system than is set in play. The monarch of the Wahhabee race, 
Feysul, is old and blind, and governed by the orthodox faction of 
zelators. His feelings on the arrival of the caravan, of which 
our author formed a part, are thus graphically described :— 


‘ When Feysul received intelligence of this bevy of strangers at his 
door, the Persian “chargé d’affaires”’ with all his grievances, the 
Meccans with their impudent mendicity, and the Syrians with their 
medical pretensions, he fairly lost his balance of mind, and went 
next to mad. Old and blind, superstitious and timid, bigoted and 
tyrannical, whatever construction the utmost conjecture could put on 
this motley band thus rushing almost unannounced into his very 
capital, nay, encamped ai the doors of his own palace, served only to 
augment his alarm, suspicion, and disgust. The sacred centre of 
Nejdean orthodoxy profaned in one and the same moment by the 
threefold abomination of Persians, Meccans, and Syrians, Shiya’ees, 
Sonnees, and Christians, heretics, polytheists, and infidels, was 
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surely enough to call down fire from heaven, or awake an earth- 
quake from beneath. An invasion of cholera was the very least that 
could be next anticipated. There was, however, worse yet: the 
begging Meccans might indeed be easily got rid of, and a scanty 
gift would, it was to be hoped, purchase the relief of the capital 
from the pollution of their presence. But the Na’ib, with Teheran 
and the Shah of Persia at his back, was a very different affair, and 
Feysul knew too well that the complaints now about to be laid 
before him were over true, and that for all vexations inflicted by 
Aboo-Boteyn or Mohanna, he himself, their master, was really and 
ultimately responsible.’ 


But though the monarch and his advisers evidently hated the 
English traveller, yet he was tolerated, and allowed to remain 
sufficiently long to gain an insight into the history, court, and 
city life and morality of Riad. In obtaining this insight his 
assumed vocation as a physician much aided him. Mr. Palgrave 
thinks Arabia an eminently healthy country. In its pure keen 
atmosphere, he remarks, we should hardly add much to our 
observations on Bright’s kidney or Addison’s suprarenal capsules. 
There are no cases of gout; cancer is banished from those 
regions ; intermittent fever is extremely rare, measles are not 
heard of ; typhus and typhoid are wholly unknown ; nor has the 
plague found its way to the uphill country. There-are, however, 
epidemic and contagious diseases. The cholera made an inroad 
into Nejed from Egypt, but did not cross the high ground that 
divides Kaseem from Djebel Shomer. The smallpox has been 
known in Arabia from time immemorial, and inoculation is 
still in use m Nejed, though no one can tell the date of its 
introduction. The scrofulous diathesis is remarkably frequent, 
and also rachitis. Rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago, are the com- 
monest complaints, nor are cardiac affections rare. A disease 
which need not be named is frightfully common. The Arabs 
declare it to have been imported, and by Persians, yet the 
designative name, Belegh, is a pure Arabic word. Hydrophobia 
and asthma ate proportionally more common than in Europe. 
Bronchial affections are as frequent as pulmonary maladies. 

Abd-Allah, the son and heir-apparent of Feysul, is a man of 
treacherous nature. His crimes are of the blackest dye; but 
however proud, immoral, and cruel, he deserves the praise of great 
courage, and extraordinary skill in war tactics. One day, this 
man sent for Mr. Palgrave, and, with abundance of encomiums, 
declared that Riad could not lose so valuable a physician, and that 
he must take up a permanent abode in the capital, where he might 
rely on his patronage. Abd-Allah had learned enough to know 
the quality of some poisonous drugs, and of strychnine in particu- 
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lar; and when he learned that the traveller was about to leave 
Riad he asked for a supply of strychnine, which, from the mutual 
rivalry between them, was certainly intended for his brother 
Sa’ood. After much urging, he ended by saying that the strych- 
nine he must have, and at whatever price. He renewed his 
demands thrice ; then beckoning Mr. Palgrave to his side, he 
made clear the reason, though not the person for whom he desired 
the poison, declaring he would admit of no excuse, conscientious 
or otherwise. Qur author thus describes the conclusion of the 
interview 

‘He was at the moment sitting in the further end of the K’hawah, 
and I was close by him; while between us and the attendants there 
present, enough space remained to prevent their catching our con- 
versation, if held in an undertone. I looked round to assure myself 
that we could not be overheard, and when a flat denial on my part 
had been met by an equally flat rejection and a fresh demand, I 
turned right towards him, lifted up the edge of his head-dress, and 
said in his ear, ‘‘’Abd-Allah, I know well what you want the poison 
for, and I have no mind to be an accomplice to your crimes, nor to 
answer before God’s judgment-seat for what you will have to answer 
for. You shall never have it.” 

‘ His face became literally black and swelled with rage; I never 
saw so perfect a demon before or after. A moment he hesitated in 
silence, then mastered himself, and suddenly changing voice and 
tone, began to talk gaily about indifferent subjects. After a few 
minutes he rose, and I returned home.’ 


The author now determined to leave Riad, and was making 
preparations for the journey, when one evening or two after- 
wards, a message was delivered that the heir-apparent sent 
for him. ‘The scene is thus described :— 


‘When I entered, all remained without movement or return of 
greeting. I saluted ’Abd-Allah, who replied in an undertone, and 
gave me a signal to sit down at a little distance from him, but on 
the same side of the divan. My readers may suppose that I was 
not at the moment ambitious of too intimate a vicinity. 

‘After an interval of silence, ’Abd-Allah turned half round towards 
me, and with his blackest look and a deep voice said, ‘I now know 
perfectly well what you are; you are no doctors, you are Christians, 
spies, and revolutionists (‘mufsideen’) come hither to ruin our re- 
ligion and state in behalf of those who sent you. The penalty for 
such as you is death, that you know, and I am determined to inflict 
it without delay.” x 

‘Threatened folks live long,” thought I, and had no difficulty in 
showing the calm which I really felt. So, looking him coolly in the 
face, I replied, “‘Istaghfir Allah,” literally, ‘‘ Ask pardon of God.” 
This is the phrase commonly addressed to one who has said some- 
thing extremely out of place. 

NO. LXXXIV, 
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‘The answer was unexpected ; he started, and said, ‘‘ Why so?” 

‘«“ Because,” I rejoined, ‘‘ you have just now uttered a sheer ab- 
surdity. ‘Christians,’ be it so; but ‘spies,’ ‘revolutionists,’—as if 
we were not known by everybody in your town for quiet doctors, 
neither more nor less! And then to talk about putting me to death! 
You cannot, and you dare not.” 

‘¢¢ But I can and dare,” answered ’Abd-Allah; ‘‘and who shall 
prevent me? you shall soon learn that to your cost.” 

‘«¢ Neither can nor dare,’ repeated I. ‘‘ Weare here your father’s 
guests and yours for a month and moe, known as such, received 
as such. What have we done to justify a breach of the laws of 
hospitality in Nejed? It is impossible for you to do what you say,” 
continued I, thinking the while it was a great deal too possible after 
all; ‘‘the obloquy of the deed would be too much for you.” 

‘He remained a moment thoughtful, then said, ‘“‘ As if any one 
need know who did it. I have the means, and can dispose of you 
without talk or rumour. Those who are at my bidding can take a 
suitable time and place for that, without my name being ever men- 
tioned in the affair.” 

‘The advantage was now evidently on my side. I followed it up, 
and said with a quiet laugh, ‘‘ Neither is that within your power. 
Am I not known to your father, to all his palace? to your own 
brother Sa’ood among the rest? Is not the fact of this my actual 
visit to you known without your gates? Or is there no one here?” 
added I, with a glance at Mahboob, ‘“‘who can report elsewhere 
what you have just now said? Better for you to leave off this non- 
sense; do you take me for a child of four days old?” 

‘He muttered a repetition of his threat. ‘‘ Bear witness, all here 
present,” said I, raising my voice so as to be heard from one end of 
the room to the other, “that if any mishap befalls my companion 
or myself from Riad to the shores of the Persian Gulf, it is all 
’Abd-Allah’s doing. And the consequences shall be on his head, 
‘worse consequences than he expects or dreams.” 

‘The prince made no reply. All were silent; Mahboob kept his 
eyes steadily fixed on the fireplace; ’Abd-el-Lateef looked much 
and said nothing. 

‘« Bring coffee,” called out ’Abd-Allah to the servants. Before a 
minute had elapsed, a black slave approached with one and only 
one coffee-cup in his hand. At a second sign from his master he 
came before me and presented it. 

‘Of course the worst might be conjectured of so unusual and 
solitary a draught. But I thought it highly improbable that mat- 
ters should have been so accurately prepared ; besides, his main 
cause of anger was precisely the refusal of poisons, a fact which 
implied that he had none by him ready for use. SoTI said “ Bis- 
millah,” took the cup, looked very hard at ’Abd-Allah, drank it 
off, and then said to the slave, ‘‘ Pour me out a second.” This he 
did; I swallowed it, and said, ‘‘ Now you may take the cup away.” 

‘The desired effect was fully attained. ’Abd-Allah’s face an- 
nounced defeat, while the rest of the assembly whispered together.’ 
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Three days afterwards, when the hour of evening prayer came, 
the traveller escaped, proceeding to Wadi, the Dahna or Great 
Desert to Hofhoof. It is evident that the conduct and policy 
of this depredator ’Abd-Allah may at any time complicate the 
Eastern question either with the Turks or with "Oman. Mr. 
Palgrave thus succinctly describes the Wahhabee empire. 


‘To sum up, we may say that the Wahhabee empire is a compact 
and well organized government, where centralization is fully under- 
stood and effectually carried out, and whose mainsprings and con- 
necting links are force and fanaticism. There exist no constitutional 
checks either on the king or on his subordinates, save what the 
necessity of circumstances imposes or the Coran prescribes. Its 
atmosphere, to speak metaphorically, is sheer despotism, moral, 
intellectual, religious, and physical. This empire is capable of 
frontier extension, and hence is dangerous to its neighbours, some 
of whom itis even now swallowing up, and will certainly swallow 
more, if not otherwise prevented. Incapable of true internal pro- 
gress, hostile to commerce, unfavourable to arts and even to agri- 
culture, and in the highest degree intolerant and aggressive, it can 
neither better itself nor benefit others; while the order and calm it 
sometimes spreads over the lands of its conquests are described in 
the oft-cited Ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant of the Roman 
annalist. We may add that its weakest point lies in family rivalries 
and feuds of succession, which, joined to the anti- Wahhabee reaction 
existing far and wide throughout Arabia, may one day much disinte- 
grate and shatter the Nejdean empire, yet not destroy it altogether. 
Ibraheem Basha alone saw the true means of delivering Arabia 
and her neighbours from this upas of tyrannic fanaticism, and began 
the work which the caprice and folly of his successors left incom- 
plete or thwarted. But so long as Wahhabeeism shall prevail in 
the centre and uplands of Arabia, small indeed are the hopes of 
civilization, advancement, and national prosperity for the Arab race.’ 


The Dahna or Red Desert, through which the traveller passed, 
is the bugbear of the wandering Bedouin. It is never traversed 
by ordinary wayfarers without apprehension. So light are the 
sands, so capricious the breezes that shape and re-shape them 
daily into unstable hills and valleys, that no trace of preceding 
travellers remains to those who follow ; while intense heat and 
glaring light reflected on all sides combine with drought and 
weariness to confuse and bewilder the adventurer, till he wanders 
amidst a waste of solitude that becomes his grave. On the 
journey from Hofhoof to Kateef we cannot dwell, though it 
abounds with information absolutely new. In the harbour of 
Kateef, Mr. Palgrave embarked for Mohamek, and passed his 
Christmas-day at sea. On the passage to Kalar the passengers 
witnessed that curious phenomenon, a spring of fresh water 
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gushing up in the midst of the salt sea. In the middle of Feb- 
ruary the travellers arrived at Linja, belonging at present to the 
’"Omanee Government, a fortunate circumstance (the author 
adds) and a source of its remarkable prosperity. To the same 
rule pertains the entire Persian coast from Ras Bostanah to the 
frontiers of Djask. 

We find in the second volume a long and valuable history of 
the maritime kingdom of "Oman, and copious details as to its 
religion, morals, revenue and expenditure. *Oman, it appears, is a 
land of amusement, of diversion, of dance, of song, of show and 
good living. All this, however, has its darker side in a laxity of 
morals, to which the beauty of the women and the good humour 
of the men certainly contribute. Severity on what regards 
maiden virtue or marriage vow, is not a distinctive feature of 
"Oman. 

The title of Iman of Mascat is unused in ’Oman itself, and 
belongs to European not to Arab nomenclature. ‘Oman is a 
limited monarchy, limited by the co-existence of a powerful 
aristocracy, by hereditary privileges, and the preseription of 
popular rights. It is an aggregation of municipalities, each 
town, each.village, has its separate corporation. 

The remarks which Mr. Palgrave makes on Yakoob, the En- 
glish Anti-Slavery agent at Sharjah, are well worthy the attention 
of the Foreign Office. He also used his time to good purpose 
at Ormuz, and thus speaks of its downfall :— 


‘The commerce of Ormuz depended partly on its Indian trade, 
and partly on the temporary importance given it as a Portuguese 
station at a time when the Portuguese reckoned among the first 
navigators and merchants of the world. Subsequently the route 
opened by the Red Sea and Egypt gave the Indian trade another 
direction, while the decline of Portuguese enterprise and power has 
completed the decay of what commerce was here carried on in the 
sixteenth century. The importance of Ormuz depended more on 
European activity modified by the necessity of European stations in 
the East, than on invariable and therefore permanent causes. 
Strong on the sea, but unable by land to cope to any great extent 
with the native governments, the Portuguese unavoidably preferred an 
insular to a continental post, as better ensuring the security of them- 
selves and their wares ; and hence the harbour, itself a very tolerable 
one, afforded by Ormuz, suited them better than the coast-ports of 
Linja, Bander-’Abbas, Solar, and the rest, whither the tide of trade 
now flows; nay, even than Mascat, where their existence was at 
best precarious, and their action considerably shackled in many 
ways. In a military and political view also, this island, placed so 
near the entrance of the Gulf, and capable of easy fortification 
against assault, had an especial value. But at the present day, 
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when either shore, Persian or Arabian, belongs to the same native 
government—while Mascat, Sohar, Linja, and twenty other harbours 
present each and all advantages equal or superior to those of Ormuz 
tor shipping and commerce, with the land-trade into the bargain— 
the island has naturally sunk into comparative insignificance ; and 
were it not for the salt-mines on its north-eastern side, whence 
every comer and goer has free leave to cut and carry away at will 
on condition of a trifling sum paid for the benefit of the "Oman 
treasury, Ormuz would be almost or wholly desert.’ 


The author landed at Leymah, and thus speaks of the inhabi- 
tants, and their opinions of the English. 


‘The inhabitants whom we met, mostly shepherds or fishermen, 
were friendly enough: I drew some of them into conversation 
about the English, whose ships and steamers they may spy far from 
their mountain nest. But questioners, like listeners, too often 
hear no good of themselves, and such was here the case. All the 
advantages, however real, of commerce, of civilization, of protection, 
and whatever else, can ill outweigh national antipathy, deepened by 
a fear of territorial encroachment—a fear justified to a certain extent, 
it may be, by too-neighbouring Indian conquests, Burmese acquisi- 
tions, Punjab invasions, Chinese wars, and many other world- 
famed examples of what invariably takes place sooner or later when 
iron comes in collision with clay—Europe with Asia. The events 
just alluded to were not done in a corner, and are no secret in 
’Oman ; they have gone far to instil a wholesome dread, but have 
also done little to conciliate love. Hence I fear that our countrymen, 
at least of the present generation, must content themselves at 
Leymah with the ‘‘oderim dum metuant” of Tacitus—words which 
sum up the position pretty exactly.’ 


From Sohar our traveller proceeded to Mascat by ship. The 
active craft was well manned by a sturdy, if not a sailor-like Arab 
crew. But the vessel encountered a full gale, started a plank, 
became waterlogged, and went down bodily. The description of 
the shipwreck is a dramatic and graphic piece of word-painting, 
and will well repay perusual, We extract it :— 


‘ The captain rose in despair full length, and called out ‘‘ Irmoo,” 
‘Throw overboard,” hoping that lightening the ship of her cargo 
might yet save her. In a moment the hatchways midships were 
removed, and all hands busy to execute the last and desperate duty. 
But no more than three bales had been cast into the deep, when a 
ripple of blue phosphoric light crossed the main deck ; the sea was 
already above board. Nochance remained. ‘ Ikhammuo,” ‘ Plunge 
for it,” shouted the captain, and set the example by leaping himself 
amid the waves. All this passed in less than a minute; there was 
no time for deliberation or attempt to save anything. 

‘ How to get clear of the whirl which must follow the ship’s going 
down was my first thought. I clambered at once on the quarter- 
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deck, which was yet some feet raised above the triumph of the lash- 
ing waves, invoked Him who can save by sea as well as by land, and 
dived head foremost as far as I could. After a few vigorous strokes 
out, I turned my face back towards the ship, whence a wail of 
despair had been the last sound I had heard. There I saw amid 
the raging waters the top of the mizen-mast just before it disap- 
peared below with a spiral movement while I was yet looking at it. 
Six men—five passengers and one sailor—had gone down with the 
vessel. A minute later, and boards, masts, and spars were floating 
here and there amid the breakers, while the heads of the surviving 
swimmers now showed themselves, now disappeared, in the moon- 
gleam and shadow. . . . On looking around more carefully I 


_ descried at some distance the ship’s boat; she had been dragged 


after us thus far at a long tow, Arab fashion, though who had cut 
the rope before the ship foundered was what no one of us could 
ever discover. She had now drifted some sixty yards off, and was 
dancing like an empty nutshell on the ocean. 

* * * 

‘ Another hour of struggle; it was past midnight, or thereabouts, 
and the storm, instead of abating, blew stronger and stronger. A 
passenger, one of the three on the beam astern, felt too numb and 
wearied out to retain his hold by the spar any longer; he left it, 
and swimming with a desperate effort up to the boat, begged in 
God’s name to be taken in. Some were for granting his request, 
others for denying; at last two sailors, moved with pity, laid hold 
of his arms where he clung to the boat’s side, and helped him in. 
We were now thirteen together, and the boat rode lower down in 
the water and with more danger than ever ; it was literally a hand’s 
breadth between life and death. Soon after another, Ibraheem by 
name, and also a passenger, made a similar attempt to gain admit- 
tance. To comply would be sheer madness; but the poor wretch 
clung to the gunwale and struggled to clamber over, till the nearest 
of the crew, after vainly entreating him to quit hold and return to 
the beam, saying, ‘‘It is your only chance of life, you must keep to 
it,” loosened his grasp by main force, and flung him back into 
the sea, where he disappeared for ever. ‘‘ Has Ibraheem reached 
you?” called out the captain to the sailor now alone astride of the 
spar. ‘‘Ibraheem is drowned,” came the answer across the waves. 
‘Is drowned,” all repeated in an undertone, adding, ‘‘ and we too 
shall be drowned also.’”’ In fact, such seemed the only probable end 
of all our endeavours. For the storm redoubled in violence; the 
baling could no longer keep up with the rate at which the waves 
entered, the boat became waterlogged ; the water poured in hissing 
on every side; she was sinking, and we were yet far out in the 
open sea. 

‘«Tkhammoo,” ‘‘ Plunge for it,’’ a second time shouted the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Plunge who may, I will stay by the boat so long as she 
stays by me,” thought I, and kept my place. Yoosef, fortunately 
for him, was lying like a corpse, past fear or motion; but four of 
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our party, one a sailor, the other three passengers, thinking that all 
hope of the boat was now over, and that nothing remained to them 
but the spar, or heaven knows what, jumped into the sea. Their 
loss saved the remainder: the boat lightened and righted for a 
moment, the pilot and I baled away desperately, she rose clear once 
more of the water: those in her were now nine in all—eight men 
and a boy, the captain’s nephew.’ 


Mr. Palgrave lost everything, with all his notes taken between 
January 23rd and March 10th. 

The population of Mascat he describes as an Eastern Babel, 
in which Banians of Western India bear the chief. commercial and 
monetary part. In politeness of manner and general civilization, 
the townsmen of Mascat surpass those of any other Arab sea- 
port. Aden, Mr. Palgrave says is too near at hand to leave the 
Mascat Government without a certain apprehension touching the 
possible designs of Europe on this coast, and of all Europe 
England is the nation most likely to excite alarm, There isan 
excellent police in Mascat, and the streets are secure. 

The author of these volumes returned to Europe by Bagdad, 
Aleppo, and the Syrian coast ; but this route is so well known 
that we will not do more than mention his itinerary. 

We have carefully read, and we trust judiciously extracted 
from these remarkable volumes, and the conclusion we come to 
is, that the author is a gentleman of great acquirements, of 
refined culture and training, and of amazing versatility. He 
possesses all the flexibility and suppleness necessary to a full 
blown Jesuit, and much of the acuteness, subtlety, and reticence 
considered necessary qualifications fora General of the Order. 
He has great powers of exposition and description, and is 
minutely observant and gracefully graphic. He is at once 
scholar, casuist, observant appreciator, man of sense and man 
of the world. But with all his masses of information, grace of 
style, and affluence of expression, he is often tedious and weari- 
some from perpetual digressions. His work is tco diffused, and 
might be reduced a third. He has a complete mastery of his 
subject, and will not part with it. It is his hobby, and he rides 
it hour after hour and day after day to the very death. But 
the novelty of his theme, and his attainments as geographer, 
agriculturist, politician, and topographer, gain for him the large 
and liberal consideration of his readers. His account of desert 
travelling is the best, the fullest, the most graphic that has ever 
been written. We knew three centuries ago, at all events two 
and a half centuries ago, all about the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
the Indian Ocean, and the lands adjacent to the seaboard. 
But of the inland and upland provinces of Arabia we knew 
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topographically, socially, and personally, next to nothing ; and 
on these Mr. Palgrave has written with a fulness of information, 
a charm of style, and a largeness of manner worthy of all 


praise. 


Art. IV.—Lives of the Judy:s of England. By Evwarp Foss, F.8.A. 
9 Vols. 1848—1865. Murray. 


(2.) Lives of ‘the Lord Chancellors. By Joun Lorp CampBE.u. 
Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. Murray. 


(3.) Lives of the Chief Justices. By LorpCampset. 3 Vols. 
Murray. 


THE great work of Mr. Foss is at last completed, and we con- 
gratulate him on the result of years of honourable and conscien- 
tious labour. His book is a splendid monument of unwearied 
industry, and must hereafter be the standard work of reference 
on all topics connected with the legal history of England. Al- 
though he has not enlivened his pages with so much amusing 
gossip as Lord Campbell introduced into his ‘ Lives of the Chan- 
‘cellors and Chief Justices,’ he is a more accurate and trustworthy 
biographer. He has, moreover, enriched his volumes with the 
fruit of extensive antiquarian research. Not only does he tell 
us the story of the life of every judge from the reign of the 
Conqueror down to the reign of Victoria—from Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, High Justiciar of the kingdom, down to Mr. Justice 
Shee—but in his ‘Surveys’ of the reign of each successive 
monarch, he narrates the constitutional changes which led to 
the foundation of the three great courts at Westminster, and to 
the development of the authority of the Chancellor. Nor does 
he neglect what may be considered as the ‘ outward flourishes’ 
of his subject. He is full of quaint learning on the offices of 
king’s counsel and serjeants, and in him the Inns of Court have 
found a chronicler worthy of their fame. The grand processions 
of readers and serjeants, the feastings and ‘riotous old customs 
‘having relation neither to virtue nor policy,’ the mysterious 
functions and habits of ‘cupboardmen’ and ‘ benchers,’ are all 
duly recorded by Mr. Foss. We learn, too, from him how upon 
occasion the most solemn sages of the law could unbend, and 
help to make the roofs of the old halls ring with songs and 
laughter. Even forensic costume is not beneath his notice. He 
minutely describes that gorgeous ornament of the ‘ chiefs,’ the 
famous collar of 5.S., the coif, the imposing wig, and those scarlet 
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robes which have for centuries been the terror and delight of an 
assize court crowd. With one single exception, he appears to us 
to have performed his difficult task in a manner deserving un- 
qualified commendation. But we think he would have been 
wiser had he left the careers of living judges untouched. The 
time has not yet come to express a candid opinion on their 
judicial merits. 

Down to the time of Henry VIII. nearly every great lawyer 
was an ecclesiastic, and an interesting chapter might be written 
on the connection of theology with the formation of our legal 
system. William of Malmesbury complains that in his day there 
was ‘ nullus clericus nisi causidicus,’ but however detrimental 
the union of the two characters may have been to the Church, 
it was undoubtedly highly beneficial to the law. To the bishops 
and archbishops who, for four hundred years, with scarcely any 
interruption, held the great office of Chancellor, we owe the 
foundation of English equitable jurisprudence. To them, also, 
amongst others, we owe the gallant stand made in the reign of 
John, against royal tyranny and papal encroachment. It 
is singular that a court which in modern days obtained, somewhat 
undeservedly, an unenviable reputation for interminable and 
heartbreaking delay, should, under the Plantagenets, have been 
the first resort of the poor and the oppressed. There was no 
horror then of ‘ getting into Chancery.’ While common lawyers 
were wrangling in Norman-French, and wandering helplessly 
amidst the ‘codeless myriad of precedent’ and ‘ wilderness of 
‘single instances, out of which ‘the lawless science of our law’ 
has been built up, the Chancellor, acting on the great principle 
that no wrong should be without a remedy, dispensed speedy 
justice, upon complaints addressed to him in the English tongue, 
to hundreds of suitors whose injuries must otherwise have re- 
mained unredressed. And in the exercise of his criminal juris- 
diction he was often able to shield the poor from the exactions 
and oppression of the rich and powerful. His court was truly 
called the ‘ officina justitie, and well deserved the stately pane- 
gyric pronounced upon it in the reign of James I. by Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere : ‘ It is the oracle of equity, which openeth 
‘the way to right ; hath jurisdiction to correct the rigour of the 
‘law by the judgment and discretion of equity and grace. It is 
‘ the refuge of the poore and afflicted ; it is the altar and sanctuary 
‘ for such as against the might of rich men and the countenance 
‘of great men cannot maintain the goodness of their cause and 
‘truth of their title.’ 

The Common Law judges of early English history have left 
little behind them but their names. But many of the Chan- 
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cellors were men of real mark. From Becket, who first gave his 
high office the dignity and splendour which have since belonged 
to it, to Wolsey, who wielded more power than any of his pre- 
decessors, there stretches a long and illustrious line. The 
Keepers of the Great Seal, however, were rather statesmen than 
lawyers, and their lives belong to general history. The first 
layman among them was a soldier, who was appointed by 
Edward IIL, in order to check, if possible, the extravagant 
pretensions of the clergy. It was not an uncommon thing in 
those times for civilians to change their robes for coats of mail. 
Becket commanded a brigade in two campaigns. Ranulph de 
Glanvill fell, sword in hand, before the walls of Acre. But 
although a lawyer might make a gallant warrior, it was impos- 
sible that an illiterate warrior could make a good lawyer. The 
fighting chancellor was a failure, and was soon removed from 
office. Two or three of his successors were men who had been 
regularly bred to the bar, but eventually Edward returned to 
the old system of appointing Churchmen, and nearly three hun- 
dred years elapsed before they ceased to control the Court of 
Chancery. The legal profession, meanwhile, was growing in 
importance. The Inns of Court had become the home of 
learned societies, and the clergy had ceased to be the sole depo- 
sitaries of knowledge. Thus it happened that when the Refor- 
mation crippled the power of ecclesiastics in England, there were 
plenty of well-instructed laymen ready to take their places. On 
the Common Law side of Westminster Hall, indeed, laymen 
had long ruled supreme; and, from the chancellorship of Sir 
Thomas More, they presided, generally speaking, in Chancery 
also; there administering a liberal code which they would never 
have themselves invented. This, therefore, is a convenient point 
for commencing a short sketch of some of our legal celebrities. 
We shall not dwell on the reign of Elizabeth, because fertile as 
it was in the production of statesmen, authors, and soldiers, it 
did not produce any judge of the first rank. But during the 
last half of it, two men were contending with each other at the 
bar, whom we cannot pass unnoticed. Long before the death 
of the queen, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Francis Bacon had 
fought their way to the front of their profession. 

Coke was at once one of the most learned and unlovable of 
English lawyers. While rising into fame he appears to have 
controlled the virulence of his temper ; and, indeed, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons seeking after promotion, displayed 
a subserviency to the Court and its haughty mistress which 
contrasts strangely with the boldness of his conduct to the 
pusillanimous and pedantic James I. It was when Attorney- 
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General that, in the trial of Lord Essex, he first gave a speci- 
men of his brutality and coarseness. He reviled the unfortunate 
nobleman as a ‘treason bird’ and as a ‘Catiline ’—one of a 
‘Popish, dissolute, and desperate company. Nor was this a 
merely temporary ebullition of professional temper. In the 
same year he was opposed to Bacon, in the Court of Exchequer, 
and treated him with the grossest rudeness. 

‘“Mr. Bacon,” he said, ‘if you have any tooth against me, 
pluck it out; for it will do you more hurt than the teeth in your 
head will do you good.” ‘Mr. Attorney,” replied Bacon, “I 
respect you; I fear you not; and the less you speak of your own 
greatness, the more I will think of it.”” To which Coke rejoined, 
‘‘T think scorn to stand on terms of greatness towards you, who 
are less than little—less than the least.’’ ‘‘ Herewith stirred,” 
adds Bacon, ‘‘yet I said no more than this: Mr. Attorney, do not 
depress me too far; for I have been your better, and may be again, 
when it please the Queen.” ’ 


There had been rivalry between the two men in love as well as 
law. Coke, on the death of his first wite, with whom he had 
lived happily, became a suitor for the hand of the widow of 
Sir Thomas Hatton, the daughter of Thomas Cecil. Bacon, 
attracted by the large fortune of the lady, was his rival, but 
failed to carry off the prize. Coke married her—strangely 
enough, without banns or licence—at her house in Holborn ; 
and it was only by a humble submission to the Archbishop, and 
the extraordinary plea of ignorance of law, that he escaped 
excommunication for this irregularity. She made him a bad 
wife. 

Harsh and unfeeling as was Coke’s conduct to Essex, he sur- 
passed it on the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh on a charge of high 
treason in plotting to raise Arabella Stuart to the throne. A 
conviction was obtained against the illustrious criminal on the 
single deposition of Lord Cobham, an accomplice and a prisoner, 
who was not examined in court, and who was known to have 
privately retracted his accusation. The Attorney-General be- 
haved throughout the entire proceedings in a manner which in 
succeeding reigns, unhappily, found too many imitators :— 
‘Thou art a monster!’ he cried, addressing Raleigh. ‘Thou 
‘hast an English face, but a Spanish heart! .. . Thou art a 
‘viper! ... aspider of hell! . . . a damnable atheist!’ The 
Chief Justice Popham and Cecil were both disgusted,. and 
endeavoured to moderate the simulated wrath of the courtier. 
But he was not to be pacified. ‘I am the King’s sworn servant, 
‘and must speak. If I may not be patiently heard, you dis- 
‘courage the King’s counsel and encourage traitors.’ On the 
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trial of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, he indulged in simi- 
lar ravings. Shortly afterwards he obtained his reward. In 
1606, upon the death of Gawdy, he became Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 

In his capacity as judge, Coke made some amends for the 
servility of his conduct at the bar. On several occasions, both 
in the Common Pleas and in the Queen’s Bench, to which he 
was removed in 1613, he set the King at defiance. When 
Peacham, an inoffensive Somersetshire clergyman, was prose- 
cuted, at the instance of Bacon, then the Attorney-General, on 
a frivolous charge of high treason, the Government made an 
iniquitous attempt to tamper with the judges previous to the 
trial, and to obtain from them an opinion that an wnpublished 
sermon might constitute an overt act of treason. Coke de- 
nounced ‘this auricular taking of opinions’ as new and 
dangerous, ‘using words, writes Bacon, in his report to his 
master, ‘more vehement than I repeat.’ Peacham, we may 
observe, had, after his arrest, been placed on the rack in the 
presence of the law officers of the Crown, and examined ‘ before 
‘torture, in torture, between torture, and after torture.’ The 
whole proceedings against him were, indeed, an outrage on 
English justice, and the only person involved in them whose 
hands were clean was the resolute Chief Justice. He was not, 
however, dismissed on the spot ; it was not until the following 
year (1616) that he gave the deadly offence to James which 
caused his fall. A question having arisen as to the Royal power 
to grant a living to a bishop, to be held ‘in commendum, a 
counsel, whilst arguing the case, denied the power; and, in reply 
to the reason given for it—‘that a bishop should be enabled to 
‘ keep up hospitality ’"—indulged in a sarcastic comparison be- 
tween the riches of modern prelates and the poverty of the 
fishermen of Galilee. The speech appears to have ‘caught the 
‘ conscience’ of the Bishop of Winchester, who happened to be 
present. He hurried to the King, in great indignation, and 
stated that the judges had allowed an attack on an ancient pre- 
rogative of the Crown to pass unrebuked. Bacon, ever too 
prompt to carry out the schemes of those from whom he was 
expecting preferment, advised that the King should issue a 
prohibition against the further hearing of the cause. A letter 
was accordingly addressed to Coke and his brethren, command- 
ing them to put off further argument ‘till his Majesty’s farther 
‘ pleasure be known.’ They had the courage to pay no attention 
to this illegal interference, and proceeded to hear and determine 
the cause in due course. After pronouncing judgment, they 
signed a bold but respectful remonstrance to their ‘most 
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‘dreaded and gracious Sovereign” But when they were 
summoned into his presence at Whitehall, the courage of all of 
them, except the Chief Justice, failed. James rated them 
soundly for their ‘insolence,’ and presently they all fell on their 
knees and prayed for pardon. Coke’s submission, however, was 
only formal. He contended bravely for the diguity of his court 
in the Royal presence and against the arguments of Bacon and 
Lord Ellesmere, both of whom hated him bitterly. At the close 
of the conversation he showed plainly that he was not daunted 
or bumbled. The following question was proposed to the judges 
before they retired :— 

‘In a case where the King believes his prerogative or interest 
concerned, and requires the judges to attend him for their advice, 
ought they not tu stay proceedings till his Majesty has consulted 
them ? 

‘ All the judges except Coke: Yes, yes, yes. 

‘ Coke, C.J. : When the case happens, I shall do that which shall 
be fit for a judge to do.’ 


The result of this ‘ turbulent carriage,’ as the King called it, 
was his removal from office. His retirement was beneficial both 
to his contemporaries and posterity. He speedily obtained a 
seat in Parliament, and distinguished himself by his opposition 
to monopolies. He was one of the principal movers in the 
impeachment of Sir Giles Mompesson, the ‘Giles Overreach’ of 
Massinger’s play, ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ In the third 
Parliament of the reign of Charles he rendered still more dis- 
tinguished services to his country. The Petition of Right, the 
second great charter of our liberties, was owing to his sugges- 
tion, and successfully carried mainly through his exertions. 
After this supreme effort he retired from public life, and oceu- 
pied his few remaining years with the composition of those 
famous ‘ Institutes’ which have immortalized his name. 

It would be a disagreeable and ungrateful task to deal with 
his great rival merely as a lawyer and politician. There is, 
indeed, little to be said for Lord Bacon in either capacity. His 
splendid reputation as a philosopher has raised up many apologists 
for him. Of these Mr. Montagu is the ablest, and numerous 
hero-worshippers have followed in his steps. The latest is Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, whose readable, but inconclusive, ‘ vindication’ 
will be in the recollection of many of our readers. But plain 
facts will always defeat the most ingenious advocacy ; and it is, 
unfortunately, beyond all question that Bacon was, throughout 
his whole career, a pertinacious place-hunter ; ungrateful to his 
patrons; implacable to his enemies; careless of the indepen- 
dence of his noble profession ; greedy of the favour, not only of 
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the haughty and high-souled Elizabeth, but of the slovenly, 


impure, and contemptible coward who succeeded her; servile 
while at the bar, and, on his own confession, corrupt when on 
the bench. Johnson once said of Goldsmith that he wrote like 
an angel, but talked like poor Poll; and of Bacon it may be 
truly said that he was as mean in action as he was magnificent 
in contemplation. He himself, in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Bodley, makes an admission which accounts for many of the 
faults which have left an indelible stain on his character. 
‘ Knowing myself, by inward calling, to be fitter to hold a book 
‘than to play a part, I have led my life in civil causes, for 
‘which I was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by pre- 
‘occupation of mind.’ It would have been a happy thing for 
him had he never striven after the vulgar prizes of ordinary 
ambition. Once involved in the turmoil of politics, he could 
not resist temptation, and succumbed to it. ‘Wisdom for a 
‘man’s self,’ he remarks, in one of his essays, ‘is a depraved 
‘thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to leave a 
‘house somewhat before it falls. It is the wisdom of a fox, 
‘which thrusts out the badger who digged and made room for 
‘him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
‘they would devour. Yet it was the wisdom of the writer 
himself ; the wisdom which prompted him to desert Essex, to 
thrust out Coke from the favour of the Court, to receive money 
for the perversion of justice. 

The judges who flourished under Charles I. are undistin- 
guished, and we can pass over them without many observations. 
But it is worth notice that upon his accession he found the last 
ecclesiastic who has presided in our law courts, seated in the 
‘marble chair.’ Williams, Dean of Salisbury, and afterwards of 
Westminster, had been entrusted with the Great Seal on the 
disgrace of Bacon. It is said that when James found himself 
under the necessity of appointing a new Chancellor, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Now, by my soul, [ am pained at the heart where to 
‘ bestow this ; for as to my lawyers, I think they be all knaves.’ 
Whether this or some other motive prompted him, he bestowed 
the ‘blue ribbon’ of the law on a clergyman. Strange to say, 
the clerical Lord Keeper gave tolerable satisfaction, both to the 
bar and the suitors. At the commencement of the new reign 
he was*removed from office to make room for Coventry, who 
was a regularly educated lawyer, and returned to more congenial 
pursuits. He had been appointed, some years before, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and subsequently became Archbishop of York. Pre- 
vious to his obtaining this last piece of preferment, he had 
fallen under the displeasure of Laud, whom he had dared to call 
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‘the great little man.’ ‘The epithet cost him £8,000 and a 
year’s imprisonment. On his liberation he was at first rather 
violent against his persecutors, but eventually joined the 
Royalists. The execution of the King affected him deeply. 
He fainted away when he heard the news, and vowed he would 
never take comfort more. He died in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The judicial history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate is 
neither eventful nor interesting. Lord Keeper Whitelocke, 
afterwards ambassador to Sweden, and Sir Matthew Hale, the 
celebrated author of ‘The Pleas of the Crown,’ are the two 
great names of that troubled time. Neither was sufficiently 
compliant to be thoroughly acceptable to his haughty and iron- 
souled master. Hale, as a judge of the Common Pleas, sturdily 
asserted his independence. He refused altogether to try offen- 
ders against the new régime ; he caused one of the Protector’s 
soldiers to be convicted and hung for the murder of a king’s 
man ; he dismissed a jury because he discovered that Cromwell, 
and not the sheriff, had returned it. He contented himself with 
dealing out justice between man and man, and did not profess 
himself a warm partisan either of royalty or republicanism. 
Hence he found no difficulty in accepting the post of Chief 
Baron, on the return of Charles II. He was one of the most 
illustrious judges of a dissolute and time-serving age. The 
twenty-five years during which the ‘merry monarch’ reigned, 
were indeed among the darkest that England has ever known. 
And the immorality and cruelty which prevailed at Court spread 
fast downwards. Brutality and coarseness became prevalent on 
the Bench ; the occupants of which, it should be remembered, 
were at that time the mere creatures of Court favour. There 
were, however, some men, of the same stamp as Hale, who, 
although they were fallen on evil days, still upheld the dignity 
of the judicial office. Clarendon, for example, was an upright 
Chancellor, whatever may have been his defects as a statesman. 
But the brightest ornament of the law was Lord Nottingham. 
We propose to draw attention at some length to his career, and 
then to contrast it with that of the most infamous of his con- 
temporaries, Lord Jeffreys. The two men may well be selected 
as the leading representatives of the best and worst class of 
seventeenth century lawyers. 

Heneage Finch came of a legal family. Like the Coleridges of 
our own day, more than one of its members had risen to eminence 
in the law. His father was Recorder of London, and Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the second Parliament of Charles I. 
His first cousin was Lord Keeper Finch, a man who had attained to 
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place and power by lending the aid of his great abilities to the 
despotic schemes of Strafford and Laud. Certainly Sir John 
Finch was not an ancestor or kinsman of whom any honest man 
could be proud. He it was who, as Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, was mainly instrumental in obtaining an opinion 
in favour of King Charles’s right to require ship money from an 
inland county in case of necessity. He was zealous, too, as a 
member of the famous Court of the Star Chamber. When 
Prynne, the author of Histrionvastica—the shrewdest invective 
against theatrical amusements which has ever been printed— 
was condemned for a seditious libel ‘to stand in the pillory, lose 
‘his ears, pay a fine of £5,000, and be perpetually imprisoned,’ 
the dissatisfied and merciless Chief Justice moved that in 
addition ‘he should be branded on the cheeks with the two 
‘letters S. and L. for a Seditious Libeller.’ He was not less cruel 
to unfortunate Bishop Williams. For these severities, amongst 
others, he was impeached by the Long Parliament of 1641, and 
only saved his life by a precipitate flight to Holland. To use 
the language of Bagshaw, the member for Southwark, he was 
‘a troubler of Israel, and a frozen snake. Even Lord Falk- 
land denounces him with a harshness unusual in one of so gentle 
a disposition. ‘A sworn Judge of the law, he has not only 
‘given his judgment against the law, but has been the solicitor to 
‘corrupt all the other Judges to concur with him in perverting it. 

The cousin of this unprincipled Lord Keeper was no more 
like the Lord Keeper than Hamlet to Hercules. Born in 1621, 
he entered active life in the very crisis of his country’s history. 
But the storms of politics scarcely affected his calm and serene 
temper. From his youth he possessed an essentially judicial 
mind. While Pym was thundering against tyranny at West- 
minster, while every patriot’s heart was beating high with hopes 
and fears, while the Grand Remonstrance was being debated, 
and Cromwell’s career was trembling in the balance, Finch was 
reading black letter all the morning, and disputing with his 
fellow-students in the Temple cloisters all the afternoon. He 
might have said, with a late eminent Judge, that his politics 
were to be ‘a good special pleader. He espoused the cause 
neither of Court nor Parliament. During the Commonwealth 
he accepted no public employment, but at the same time shewed 
no hostility to the new order of things. He adhered to his pro- 
fession steadily, exciting the jealousy of neither political party. 
But the inclination of his mind was in favour of the old con- 
stitution; and when the Restoration was proclaimed, he 
gladly took office under the Crown. To the disgust of more 
ardent Royalists, he was made Solicitor-General in 1660, but with 
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the profession the appointment was not unpopular. His 
eloquence, learning, and character, all marked him out as the 
proper object of promotion. Few of his speeches are extant, 
but the almost unanimous judgment of his contemporaries attest 
his power. Burnet, indeed, describes him as ‘too eloquent ; 
‘on the Bench, in the House of Lords, and even in common 
‘conversation, that eloquence became in him ridiculous.’ But 
against this one unfavourable judgment, we have to set a host of 
commendations. ‘The English Cicero, ‘the silver-tongued 
‘lawyer, ‘the English Roscius,’ were among his titles. Evelyn 
records how ‘ eloquently he pleaded for the merchants trading 
‘to the Canaries.’ Pepys notes ‘how pleasant a thing it is to 
‘hear him plead.’ Of his learning there was no question. As 
a mere student he was a noted put case, and his vast know- 
ledge deserved the panegyric — on him in the second 
part of ‘Absalom and Achitophel’— 


‘Sincere was Amri, and not only knew, 
But Israel’s sanctions into practice drew ; 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, 
Were coasted all and fathomed all by him.’ 


And his character was beyond reproach. No sinister rumour, 
even in that profligate and reckless age, ever stained the virgin 
whiteness of his fame. Well would it be for the profession if 
those who sit in its high places were always as immaculate as 
Heneage Finch. 

In the House of Commons the Solicitor-General was a 
supporter of the policy of Clarendon. He was hostile to 
all schemes for conciliating Presbyterians and Independents. 
As member for Cambridge University, he spoke and voted for 
the cruel Five Mile Act. There is a curious instance on record 
of his enmity to Nonconformists. The Serjeant-at-Arms having 
exacted £150 from Milton whilst a state prisoner, Andrew 
Marvel moved that the money be refunded. Finch opposed the 
motion, saying that ‘this Mr. Milton had been Latin Secretary 
‘to Cromwell, and, instead of being paid £150, well deserved 
‘hanging. In after days Bishop Warburton bore testimony to 
Finch’s lavish patronage of men of letters, and we may therefore 
charitably hope that when he made his foolish speech he was 
not acquainted with Milton except as a republican writer. The 
anecdote is a singular proof of the mad enthusiasm which greeted 
the return of Charles IL, that so sober and discreet a lawyer 
should be carried away by the stream. At the same time it 
proves how ill some of the wisest and best Englishmen of the 
century understood the duty and practice of toleration. 
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In 1673, Finch was made Chancellor. His title was Baron 
Finch of Daventry, and afterwards he was honoured with the 
earldom of Nottingham. Both in his knowledge of law, and in 
honesty of purpose, he was a favourable contrast to his prede- 
cessor, the famous Earl of Shaftesbury, on whom the well-known 
lines of Dryden long conferred an unmerited lustre. 

‘Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge, 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean. 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 
Oh! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown.’ 


Shaftesbury’s judicial purity deserves praise, but in no other 
respect was he worthy of his high office. He had never been 
a lawyer, but being gifted with sound common sense he managed 
to get through his unaccustomed duties without discredit. At 
first indeed he threatened to be troublesome. Like the foolish 
people who strive to conceal their ignorance of science by 
clamouring for ‘plain English, he determined to set all the 
venerable rules of his Court at defiance. ‘He sat on the 
‘bench,’ we are told, ‘in an ash-coloured gown, silver laced, and 
‘full-ribboned pantaloons displayed, without any black at all in 
‘his garb,’ and for the first few weeks of office cut and slashed 
after his own fancy. But he was destitute of the profound 
knowledge which ought always to distinguish a great re- 
former, and he was very soon reduced to submission by the 
astute counsel who practised before him. ‘ He swaggered and 
‘ vapoured what asses he would make of all the bar ; but, like the 
‘month of March, as they say, “in like a lion, and out like a 
‘lamb.”’ 

Nottingham, therefore, had nothing to fear from a comparison 
with the brilliant profligate whom he displaced. He brought 
to the Bench vast acquirements, and when there he continued 
to increase them. It has been said of some Chancellors and 
Bishops, that when they have once grasped the prize of their 
lives, they have thrown law and theology to the winds. To 
Nottingham, however, his great place was only an incentive to 
fresh exertion. After his appointment he completed two new 
treatises, one on the principles, and the other on the practice of 
the Court. His judgments were, in each case of importance, 
written, and not spoken, and thus by slow degrees he moulded 
Equity into a scientific system. The honourable title of the 
‘Father of English Equity’ rewarded his efforts. He also did 
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much to clear off the arrears which had long disgraced the 
Court of Chancery. Jarndyce v. Jarndyce would soon have 
been wound up under his vigorous administration. Unfortu- 
nately, after his retirement there was a return to the old 
system of dilatoriness, Lord Campbell tells a curious story 
which shows that forty years ago, at all events, the author of 
‘Bleak House’ would not have been guilty of exaggeration. 

‘The late Mr. Jekyll,’ he says, ‘told me that soon after he 
was called to the bar, a strange solicitor coming up to him in West- 
minster Hall, begged him to step into the Court of Chancery, to 
make a motion-of-course, and gave him a fee. The young barrister, 
pleased, but looking a little surprised, the solicitor said to him, “I 
thought you had a sort of right, sir, to this motion, for the bill was 
drawn by Sir Joseph Jekyll, your great-grand-uncie, in the reign of 
Queen Anne.’’’ 

In the sixth year of Nottingham’s tenure of office, the Popish 
plot panic swept over England. It forms one of the most 
disgraceful episodes in our history. That an ignorant and vicious 
population should have believed the transparent lies of Oates 
and Bedloe is not surprising, but that judges and statesmen 
should have been or should have pretended to have been their 
dupes is indeed humiliating. Yet the dismal pages of our State 
trials leave no doubt that such was the fact. Judicial murders 
became frequent. Packed juries were, day after day, hounded 
on by political judges to shed some of the noblest blood in 
England on the uncorroborated testimony of wretches for whom 
no death would have been too ignominious. ‘The Opposition, 
led by Shaftesbury, lost no opportunity of inflaming the 
passions of the mob. Nor were the Ministers behindhand. At 
the opening of the Session of 1679, the Lord Chancellor alluded 
to the conspiracies against his Majesty, of Seminary Priests and 
Jesuits, and in the following Session presided, according to 
Evelyn, ‘with greate solemnity and dreadful gravity’ at the 
trial of the venerable Lord Stafford. His conduct was not un- 
fair, but he made no attempt to rescue an innocent man from an 
unmerited and cruel fate. In his address to the prisoner he 
professed his full belief in the monstrous stories circulated 
against the Papists. ‘Does any man now begin to doubt how 
‘London came to be burnt? or by what way or means poor 
‘ Justice Godfrey fell? He was not, however, altogether insen- 
sible to pity. Although he joined in the unjust sentence, he 
recommended that all punishment should be remitted, save the 
taking off of the condemned man’s head. The barbarous 
drawing and quartering were accordingly dispensed with, not 
without a remonstrance from Lord Russell, who little thought 
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then that he himself would soon be called on to die on the 
scaffold. 

During the remainder of his life, Nottingham was a thick-and- 
thin supporter of the Court, and bent all his energies to defeat 
the bill whereby Shaftesbury hoped to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throne. The debates on the Exclusion Bill 
belong to general history, and we need not dwell on them here. 
The Chancellor’s career was drawing fast to a close, and in 
December, 1682, he succumbed to repeated attacks of gout. 
Except when he is considered as a statesman, he is entitled to 
our warmest admiration. He was certainly the best judge of 
his time, not excepting Sir Matthew Hale, a magistrate distin- 
guished—to use Finch’s own words—by indefatigable industry, 
invincible patience, exemplary integrity, and a magnanimous con- 
tempt of worldly things. Nor did Nottingham forget the other 
duties of a good keeper of the King’s conscience. His patronage 
was wisely administered, and in his hands such evils as belong 
to a politician’s appointments to ecclesiastical preferment reached 
their minimum. 


‘God is my witness,’ he wrote to Dr. Sharp, who afterwards 
became Archbishop of York, ‘that I would not knowingly prefer an 
unworthy person; but as my course of life has lain another way, I 
cannot think myself so good a judge of the merits of such suitors as 
you are. I therefore charge you on your conscience as you will 
answer it to Almighty God, that you make the best inquiry and give 
me the best advice you can, that I may never bestow any favour 
upon an undeserving man; which if you neglect to do, the guilt 
will be entirely yours, and I shall save my own soul.’ 


We turn with regret from the career of this upright and con- 
scientious man to that of the infamous Jeffreys, ‘the very 
‘worst judge,’ says the celebrated Justice Foster, ‘who ever 
‘ disgraced Westminster Hall,’ and the worthy colleague of such 
tyrants and Court minions as Scroggs, and Wright, and Wythens. 
Indeed, so very black is he, that he has hitherto been left un- 
touched, as a hopeless subject, by the large and increasing 
school of historical whitewashers. Mr. Froude has convinced 
himself that Henry VIII. was a fond husband, Mr. Carlyle has 
almost canonized the ruffianly father of Frederick the Great, 
Robespierre has found apologists, and the late Mr. De Quincey 
went so far as to attempt a vindication of Judas Iscariot. But 
no one has been bold enough to try and reverse the popular 
verdict on the character of Jeffreys. The horrors of the memor- 
able Somersetshire Assize cling around his name. And the rest 
of his life was in keeping with his conduct on that ‘bloody 
campaign. There is scarcely a redeeming feature in his 
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hideous portrait. His path, like that of some beast of prey, is 
marked throughout by violence and bloodshed. ‘I am sensible,’ 
said James I]. when a fugitive at Faversham ‘that my Lord 
‘ Chancellor hath been a very ill man, and hath done very ill 
‘ things,’ and we cannot do otherwise than accept the ungrateful 
monarch’s concise estimate of one who, at all events, had served 
him only too faithfully. 

Jeffreys was the son of a small country gentleman in Denbigh- 
shire. He was born in 1648, and in very early boyhood was 
seized with a desire to be a lawyer. His imagination seems to 
have been captivated by the outward show of judicial proces- 
sions, of which he must have seen many while a boy at St. Paul’s 
school, where he was sent in 1659, or afterwards at Westminster, 
where his education was finished. He was, moreover, of a 
naturally litigious temperament. ‘Ah! George, George,’ his 
father once said to him, ‘I fear thou wilt die with thy shoes and 
‘ stockings on.’ Money difficulties having been removed by the 
liberality of his grandmother, he was, in 1663, entered as a 
student of the Inner Temple, with an allowance of fifty pounds 
a year. He immediately launched forth into a dissolute course 
of life. Instead of plodding over Plowden or Littleton, he spent 
much of his time in taverns, drinking with riotous companions, 
amongst whom his outward jollity of manner made him very 
popular. The consequence of his idleness was, that when he was 
called to the bar, he was very ignorant of law, but, by the aid of 
his stentorian voice and brazen impudence, he soon rose into a 
fair criminal business. Moreover, he was not above low arts to 
push his fortune. Mr. Bob Sawyer, according to Mr. Dickens, 
made a great hit in his profession by ordering his surgery boy 
to fetch him out of church every Sunday just before the Psalms, 
as if to attend to some urgent case. The future Chancellor 
practised a similar trick upon attorneys. ‘He used to sit in 
‘ coffee-houses and order his clerk to come and tell him that 
“company attended him at his chamber, at which he would huff 
‘ and say, “ Let them stay a little: I will come presently,” and 
‘ thus made a show of business.’ His social qualities, too, stood 
him in good stead, gaining the friendship of many city aldermen 
by whose help, when he had been hardly three years at the bar, 
he attained the office of Common Serjeant. Up to this time he 
had belonged to the disaffected party, but now he changed his 
colours, and through Will Chiffinch, the King’s page and spy, 
brought himself under the notice of the Court. Meanwhile he 
was advancing in his profession, and had changed the Old Bailey 
for Westminster Hall, where he soon acquired an unenviable 
reputation fur insolence and brow-beating. Sometimes he met 
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a witness who was his match, and the laugh was turned against 
him. Thus, one day in cross-examining a countryman in a 
leathern doublet, he bawled out ‘You fellow in the leathern 
‘ doublet, what have you for swearing?’ ‘Truly, sir, answered 
the witnesss, ‘if you have no more for lying than I have for 
‘ swearing, you might wear a leathern doublet as well as 1’ On 
another occasion, when he was Recorder of London, a post which 
he secured in 1678, a case was brought before him as to paying 
for music at a wedding. One of the witnesses being called a 
‘fiddler,’ said indignantly that he was a ‘musitioner.” Jeffreys 
sneeringly asked what difference there was between a ‘ musi- 
‘tioner’ and a fiddler. ‘As much, sir, said the man, ‘as there 
‘is between a pair of bagpipes and a recorder.’ Again, being 
displeased one day with the evidence of a witness with a long 
beard, the Recorder observed that ‘ if his conscience was as large 
‘as his beard, he would swear anything. ‘ My lord, replied the 
man, ‘if your lordship measures consciences by beards, your 
‘ lordship has none at all.’ 

After his appointment as Recorder, he never went near the 
Whigs again, but became the most servile of courtiers. He was 
speedily rewarded for his subserviency, by the Solicitorship to the 
Duke of York, a baronetcy, and the Chief Justiceship of Chester, 
where Mr. Booth, afterwards Lord Delamere, described him as 
behaving himself ‘ more like a jackpudding than with the gravity 
‘which becomes a judge. He was mighty witty with prisoners 
‘at the bar, and full of his jokes upon the people who came to 
‘give evidence. . . . In the mornings he appeared with 
‘the symptoms of a man that over night had taken a large cup.’ 
He, however, lost his Recordership in 1680 by his connivance 
with the Government in preventing the assembling of a Parlia- 
ment. But being now in high favour with the Court, he could 
afford to defy the City. His peculiar talents were soon destined 
to be much needed. The Popish plot, we may remind our readers, 
was succeeded by the Rye House Plot, of the existence of which 
Charles and the Duke of York took advantage to crush the anti- 
Catholic party effectually. Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney 
were the two most prominent victims, and after distinguishing 
himself as a counsel against the former, Jeffreys was made 
Chief Justice of England to try the latter. The appointment 
was felt by the people to be the beginning of a reign of terror. 
They were, we are told by Burnet, apprehensive of ‘ very black 
‘designs’ when they found the new Chief Justice, ‘who was 
‘ scandalously vicious and drunk every day,’ gazetted. He quite 
came up to the expectations of his patrons, and by ruling that in 
treason scribere est ageve, procured Sydney’s conviction. The 
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whole trial was conducted with scarcely the semblance of fairness. 
Its close was signalized by a scene which deserves to be mentioned 
here. After the awful sentence of death and mutilation had been 
pronounced, the high-souled patriot exclaimed,— 


‘O God! O God! I beseech thee to sanctify these sufferings 
unto me, and impute not my blood to the country ; let no inquisition 
be made for it, but if any—and the shedding of blood that is inno- 
cent must be revenged—let the weight of it fall only upon those 
who maliciously persecute me for righteousness’ sake. 

‘ Jeffreys. I pray God work in you a temper fit to go into the 
other world, for I see you are not fit for this. 

‘ Sydney. My Lord, feel my pulse, and see if I am disordered. I 
bless God I never was in better temper than I now am.’ 


A few days afterwards, and while Sydney was still awaiting 
execution, the Chief Justice and Judge Wythens went to a grand 
City wedding, when they both danced with the bride, and 
were ‘ exceeding merry.’ 

But shameful as was his conduct at Sydney’s trial, Jeffreys 
outdid it on the trial of Sir Thomas Armstrong. The prisoner 
had been outlawed ; but having been brought back from Hol- 
land within the year, sought to reverse the outlawry. The point 
of law he raised was doubtful, and Jeffreys refused to pay any 
heed to it. He overruled all objections, and pronounced sen- 
tence of death under the outlawry. Armstrong’s daughter, horri- 
fied at the injustice of the sentence, exclaimed, ‘ My lord, I 
‘hope you will not murder my father” Here was an opening 
the Chief Justice could not neglect. We quote what followed 
from the State Trials :— 


‘ Jeffreys. Who is this woman? Marshal, take her into custody. 
Why, how now? Because your relative is attainted for high trea- 
son, must you take upon you to tax the courts of justice for murder, 
when we grant execution according to law? Take her away. 

‘ Armstrong's Daughter. God Almighty’s judgments light upon 
you. 

‘ Jeffreys. God Almighty’s judgments will light upon those that 
are guilty of high treason. 

‘ Daughter. Amen, I pray God. 

‘ Jeffreys. 80 say I. I thank God I am clamour-proof, and will 
never fear to do my duty. (Then she was carried away). . . . . 

‘ Sir Thomas Armstrong. I ought to have the benefit of the law; 
and I demand no more. 

‘ Jeffreys. That you shall have, by the grace of God. See that 
that execution be done on Friday next. You shall have the full 
benefit of the law.’ 


On the Friday, accordingly, Armstrong was executed with the 
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customary brutalities. The Chief Justice was rewarded for his 
inhuman zeal by the ‘merry monarch.’ On his next visit to 
Windsor, his Majesty took a diamond ring from his finger and 

gave it to Jeffreys in acknowledgment of his services. This 
ring, says Burnet, was thereafter called his bloodstone. The 
King, at the same time, gave him a strange piece of advice. 
‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘ as it is a hot summer, and you are going 
‘ the circuit, I desire you will not drink too much. 

Jetireys had by this time set his eyes on the Great Seal, and 
on the death of Charles made sure of obtaining it from his 
successor. James, however, had work for him to do before giving 
him the coveted place. Meanwhile he satisfied him with a 
peerage. In July, 1685, the Monmouth rebellion was at an 
end; but in order to prevent all chance of its repetition, the 
Government resolved to make an example of those who had 
been in any way concerned in it. A special commission, 
headed by the Chief Justice, was sent through the west of 
England. The dark memories of the sanguinary expedition 
which ensued still linger in the counties of Hants and Somerset. 
At the close of his terrific journey, Jeffreys could count 300 
prisoners slain—among them was the blameless Lady Lisle—and 
800 ordered to be transported. The guilt of this wholesale 
butchery must be divided between himself and the King. To 
the end of his life he protested that he was not half bloody enough 
to satisfy his vindictive master. At the time, at all events, James 
was pleased with his servant, whom he almost immediately ad- 
vanced to the high dignity of Lord Chancellor of England. 

The remainder of the career of Jeffreys need not detain us 
long. He aided the King in all those unfortunate measures 
which at length drove a devotedly loyal people into rebellion. 
But in the drowsy precincts of the Court of Chancery he 
had no opportunity to shed more blood. Contrary to what 
might have been expected, he made a very fair judge. 
Speaker Onslow speaks of him as a ‘great Chancellor, 
and adds, that in suits between private persons he was ever 
esteemed able and upright. In fact, his abilities and legal 
capacity were very great; and had he not been cursed by an 
evil temper and intemperate habits, he might have made his 
name illustrious. We have ourselves heard Mr. Justice Willes, 
one of the most learned of living judges, describe him as ‘aver 

‘ considerable man.’ He was especially intolerant of the law's 
delays and of the corruption of anybody but himself. Both 
these good qualities are eulogised in a curious letter concerning 
a lawsuit written to Dr. Grey, a dignitary of Durham Cathedral, 
by his sister. Speaking of her opponents, she says :—‘ They 
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‘ will use all delaye to gayn time, but ther is a Lord Chancelere 
‘ will trance them ; and in deed he dispatches causes hear with as 
‘much brevity as he turned over the rebels in Sumersetshire.’ 
And then she tells her relative ‘how his Honour sarved one 
‘owld knight, master in chancere. It was proved he had taken aan 
‘ bribs of both sids, which being proved before the Chancelere, a) | 
‘he fell upon the chancery man sevearly, cald him owld knave, 
‘and bid him get out of the court like a stinking knave, for that 
‘the court stunk of him; and so he was turned out of his place.’ an 
He could fall, too, but with less justice, on counsel and clients who a | 
annoyed him. ‘ Lord, Mr. Wallop, he burst in one day, while 
that eminent barrister was pleading before him, ‘ you are in all ‘ 
‘ these dirty cases.’ The dirty case in question was the trial of : 
Richard Baxter for a libel on the Bishops. And it was whilst 
the same case was in progress that the Chancellor, then Chief ‘al 
Justice, thus expressed him of the pious and learned defendant :— i 
4 


‘Now we have a saint to deal with; and I know how to deal 
‘ with saints as well as sinners. Yonder [in Palace Yard] stands 
‘ Oates in the pillory, and he says he suffers for the truth ; and 
‘so says Baxter, but if Baxter did but stand on the outside of the \ 
‘ pillory with him, I would say two of the greatest rogues and af 


‘ rascals in the kingdom stood there together.’ t 
On the flight of James, Jetfreys fell into a state of the greatest ay 
fear. Being asked by a courtier what the heads of the Prince of ; 


Orange’s declaration were, he answered, with that grim humour 
which all along distinguished him, ‘ I am sure my head is one.’ 
He was also in much dread of the fury of the mob. Accord- i 
ingly, he determined to seek safety in flight. He completely fF 

disguised himself as a common sailor, shaved off his awe-in- 
spiring eyebrows, covered his head with an old tarred hat, and a 
made his way at dusk, on a December night in 1688, on board a eg 
coal-ship lying off Wapping. A contemporary ballad thus at 

describes him :— 


‘ He took a collier’s coat to sea to go: 


Was ever Chancellour arrayed so? ae 
Jeffreys was prepared for sailing 4 
In his long tarpaulin gown ; a 
Where is now his furious railing, uF 
And his blood-congealing frown ?’ 4 
He would have escaped had it not been for his own imprud- | 


ence. Whilst waiting next morning for the vessel to sail, he 

went into an ale-house to take a pot of ale. When he had 
finished it he was rash enough to put his head from an open a 
window to watch the passers-by. Unluckily for him it happened { 
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that a certain scrivener was walking on the opposite side of the 
street, who had good reason to remember that fearful counte- 
nance. Being concerned in a Chancery suit before Jeffreys, one 
of the counsel employed against him said that the defendant was a 
strange fellow, who sometimes went to church and somtimes to 
conventicles, and it was thought he was a trimmer. ‘A 
‘trimmer, cried the Chancellor, ‘I have heard much of that 
‘monster, but never saw one. Come forth, Mr. Trimmer, turn 
‘round and let me see your shape, and rated (Roger North 
relates) so long that the poor fellow was ready to drop. On 
quitting the hall, one of his friends asked him how he came off. 
“Came off !’ said he, ‘I am escaped from the terrors of that man’s 
‘face, which I would scarce undergo again to save my life, and I 
‘shall certainly have the frightful impression of it as long as I 
‘live’ The sailor’s disguise could not deceive the scrivener for a 
moment ; he immediately gave the alarm, and soon a howling 
multitude assembled round the door of the tavern. The ex- 
Chancellor was hurried before the Lord Mayor, and thence, at his 
own request, was taken to the Tower, guarded by two regiments 
of militia, whose united efforts hardly saved him from the 
summary vengeance of the populace. He lingered in prison for 
four months, tormented by fears of a too literal fulfilment of his 
father’s prophecy. But the panic he had suffered on his capture 
was too much for a frame enfeebled by excess. On the 19th of 
April, 1689, he died, at the early age of forty. Seldom has so 
much wickedness been crowded into so short a life. 

We now approach the golden age of English judicial history. 
Among the many salutary changes wrought by the Revolution 
of 1688, was the provision in the Act of Settlement whereby 
judges were in future to hold office, not at the pleasure of the 
Crown, but quamdiu se bene gesserint. All temptation to be 
servile and unjust was at once swept away by this beneficial 
enactment. It is singular, however, that an era of great lawyers 
should have been an era of oppressive laws. Yet it cannot be 
disputed that during the eighteenth century our legal system 
was at its worst. The benevolent fictions which had for centuries 
mitigated the severity of positive law were becoming obsolete, 
but the Draconic code which they had rendered tolerable, 
remained in full vigour. The ‘benefit of clergy,’ for example, 
was gradually restricted in its operation by numerous statutes ; 
and as commerce and civilization advanced, many new offences 
were created to which the merciful old plea was not applicable. 
In these ‘mealy mouthed’ days, it will surprise our readers to 
learn that a hundred years ago, one hundred and sixty crimes 
were felonies without benefit of clergy, that is to say, were 
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punishable with death. ‘The general result, says Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen in his great work on criminal law, ‘seems to have been 
‘that almost every criminal ran a great chance of being hung, 
‘but if he escaped hanging, he escaped almost anything that 
‘deserved the name of punishment.’ The unscientific or pre- 
judiced minds of our common lawyers were, in fact, wholly 
unequal to cope with the problems in legislation presented by 
our marvellous national progress. English jurisprudence became 
a chaos. And the great dignitaries who adorned our courts of 
justice did not care to attempt to reduce it to order. On the 
contrary, the very faults of the law were turned into virtues, and 
defended with a tenacity worthy of an unscrupulous advocate of 
rotten boroughs. To the unbiassed mind of a philosophic 
jurist, a system which sanctioned the burning of women, and the 
pressing to death of prisoners who stood mute, which refused 
counsel to the accused, did not allow his witnesses to give their 
evidence under the sanction of an oath, and withheld from him a 
copy of the charge against him, but which at the same time 
often permitted a ruffian of the deepest dye to escape for some 
obscure reason, such as the mis-spelling of a word, or the mis- 
statement of a name in the indictment, appears to be a tissue 
of cruel folly rather than a monument of legal sagacity. But to 
the professional eyes of men like Holt and Mansfield and 
Ellenborough, it appeared ‘the perfection of reason.” A more 
striking example of the effect of habit on the greatest minds 
could not be recorded. These great and enlightened men found 
the law absurd, and were quite content to leave it absurd. 
Reform was to come from without. Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Sir Robert Peel were roused to action by the vehement denun- 
ciations of laymen. It is to Bentham, who, though the son of an 
attorney, abandoned the practice of the law for the study of its 


principles, that we chiefly owe the wise and beneficial changes - 


of the last fifty years. 

We are, however, at present concerned more with the lives of 
lawyers than with the policy of the law ; and from the illus- 
trious catalogue of worthies who conferred lustre on the Bench 
during the reigns of Anne and the three first Georges, it is diffi- 
cult to make a selection. We would gladly have lingered over 
the lives of Somers, the defender of the seven bishops, the purest 
and most zealous of Whig politicians ; of Holt, who, succeeding 
to the place of Wright, the meanest and most ignorant of the 
Stuart judges, restored its ancient dignity to the Chief Justiceship 
of England ; of the ungraceful, ill-mannered but upright Kenyon; 
of the accomplished Blackstone ; and Camden, the most popular 
of Chancellors. We might have ‘ pointed a moral,’ too, by tell- 
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ing the story of Lord Macclesfield’s disgrace. But we must con- 
fine our attention to the three most conspicuous names in the 
legal history of the eighteenth century—to Philip Yorke, Earl 
of Hardwicke ; William Murray, Earl of Mansfield ; and Edward 
Lord Thurlow. 

Yorke was the son of an attorney, who held the office of town- 
clerk of Dover. It is a mistake, therefore, to describe him, as Lord 
Mansfield once did, as of low parentage. In 1690, the year of 
his birth, attorneys had already ceased to be ‘but immaterial 
‘ persons of an inferior nature, although those were the terms 
in which they were spoken of in a judge’s order issued soon after 
the Restoration. They had not, it is true, reached the position 
they now occupy, but they had already made their way to a 
respectable station in society. At the present day they have 
arrived at almost the same rank as barristers, and their sons and 
brothers pour by dozens into the Inns of Court. The future 
Chancellor's mother, a rigid Presbyterian, wished Philip to 
be apprenticed to some ‘honester trade’ than the law, and 
fondly hoped that he would one day ‘wag his head in the 
‘pulpit ;’ but his father resolved to breed him to his own calling, 
and with that. view placed him under the care of Salkeld, a well- 
known London solicitor. There he remained for three years, 
and, either during that time or soon afterwards, made the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Chief Justice Parker, better known under the title 
of Lord Macclesfield, whose friendship proved of the greatest 
service to him. In 1715 he was called to the bar and speedily 
pushed himself into a large practice. A good marriage gave 
him means to confirm his success, and five years after his call 
we find him a member of Parliament and Solicitor-General. 
Now a days such rapid promotion would be quite impossible. 
The age of youthful law officers, as well as of youthful ministers 
of the Crown, seems to have passed away. Sir Hugh Cairns’s 
appointment in 1858 took the profession by surprise, though he 
was of twelve years standing when he received it ; and Mr. 
Stansfeld, we remember, was described by friendly journalists as 
a ‘rising young man’ when he was made a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, although he was then more than forty years old. 

The good fortune which attended Yorke’s youth never deserted 
him. He became Attorney-General five years after his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor, and held the higher office for ten years. But 
there is something monotonous in the history of uniform success, 
There is little of interest to record in his official life. He spoke 
seldom in the House, and contented himself with the conscientious 
discharge of his legal duties. In October, 1733, he was made 
Chief Justice of England, and in the following month received 
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his patent as Lord Hardwicke. On the death of Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot in 1737, the Great Seal was urgently pressed upon 


him. He hesitated with characteristic prudence to accept this - 


aa honour. A judicious threat caused him to yield. 
orace Walpole tells us that Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime 
Minister, finding it difficult to persuade the Chief Justice to quit 
a place for life for the unstable dignity of Chancellor, at last said 
to him, ‘I must offer the seals to Fazakerly.’ ‘ Fazakerly,’ 
exclaimed Hardwicke, ‘impossible ! he is certainly a Tory, per- 
‘haps a Jacobite!’ ‘It’s all very true,’ replied Sir Robert, 
taking out his watch, ‘ but if by one o'clock you do not accept 
‘ my offer, Fazakerly by two becomes Lord Keeper of the Great 
‘Seal, and one of the staunchest Whigs in all England.’ The 
bargain was immediately closed. Lord Hardwicke became Lord 
Chancellor, and amidst the political vicissitudes which followed 
the resignation of Walpole, continued to retain his post. He 
earned a great reputation as a judge. As a legislator he was 
insignificant, but his profound judgments did more to improve 
the science of equity than a dozen volumes of ill-considered 
statutes would have done. It has been erroneously supposed 
that he was ‘a mere lawyer,’ but he was not destitute of literary 
accomplishments. When a youth he wrote a paper in the 
Spectator, signed Philip Homebred. Johnson would not allow 
that it had merit, and declared it to be ‘quite vulgar, and to 
‘ have nothing in it luminous” But the mere fact of its passing 
the critical eyes of Addison and Steele, proves that it was a fair 
specimen of English composition. In later life he found no time 
for liberal studies. The law was—to use the expression of Lord 
Coke—‘a coy mistress’ to him, and demanded all his energies. 
Upon his retirement, however, in 1756, when the feeble New- 
castle made room for the ‘great Commoner,’ he occasionally 
resumed his pen, and among his most elaborate performances 
was a letter to Lord Kames on English Equity, of which Lord 
Campbell speaks in terms of high praise. ‘The testimony of his 
contemporaries is not unanimously favourable to him. Horace 
Walpole, who was his personal enemy, asserts that ‘in the House 
‘ of Lords he was laughed at; in the Cabinet despised.’ Chester- 
field, a political opponent, takes a juster view :—‘ He was un- 
‘ stained by any vice (avarice excepted), a very great magistrate, 
‘ but by no means a great minister. There is no proof of the 
exception. Like many men who have been poor when young, 
he was throughout his life careful, but not penurious. He was 
fortunate in his domestic relations. All his sons were distin- 
guished. The second was the brilliant Charles Yorke, whose 
rapid rise at the bar must have gladdened his father’s heart. 
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But though an able lawyer, Charles Yorke was a vacillating poli- 
tician. On the fall of the second Pitt ministry in 1770, he was 
induced to accept the Great Seal from the Duke of Grafton, 
althoughall his friends belonged tothe newly-organized Opposition. 
Three days after he had thus become the second Chancellor in 
his family, he died suddenly. A report was circulated that he 
had killed himself, but it is more reasonable to suppose that his 
health broke down under the anxieties of an embarrassing political 
situation. Lord Hardwicke had died six years previously, and 
was thus saved from the pain of witnessing this sad catastrophe. 

William Murray, ‘ the great Lord Mansfield,’ belonged toa noble 
family. He was the eleventh child of Lord Stormont, a poor Scotch 
peer of Jacobite tendencies, and was born in May, 1705, in the 
ancient castle of Scone. He had his first schooling at Perth, where 
he remained until his removal, at the age of fourteen, to West- 
minster. Some of his earlier biographers assert that he came to 
London at the early age of three years, and Dr. Johnson accord- 
ingly would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from him. 
‘Much may be made of a Scotchman,’ he said, ‘if he be caught 
‘young. But it isnow quite certain that young Murray did not 
bid adieu to his native country until 1718, when he rode south 
on a ‘ Galloway’ bred by his father, and which was to be sold on 
his arrival at his destination to help to pay his outfit. Looking 
back on his long career, he once told an author who proposed to 
write his biography, that his success had not been very remark- 
ahle ; ‘ early in life I was introduced into the best company, and 
‘my circumstances enabled me to support the character of a 
‘man of fortune. The prosperity of fifty years must have 
effaced the privations of boyhood from his mind. 

From Westminster he proceeded to Christ Church, with the 
intention of entering the church. But he felt he had a ‘ calling’ 
to the bar, and, with the help of Lord Foley, entered on legal 
studies. While still astudent of Lincoln’s Inn, he laid the foun- 
dation of that knowledge of principles which enabled him, when 
Chief Justice, to mould our commercial laws into a scientific 
code. Passing lightly over the crabbed and uncouth compo- 
sitions of English lawyers, he thoroughly grounded himself in 
Roman civil law and international law. These were his nightly 
study. In the day time he was a regular attendant in the courts 
at Westminster, and gained experience from listening to the 
judgments of Lord Raymond. The modern plan of paying a 
hundred guineas for the privilege of seeing the business of a 
pleader or practising barrister had not then been introduced. In 
after days, when presiding in the King’s Bench, Lord Mansfield 
used constantly to explain the difficulties of the cases brought 
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before him, not only for the satisfaction of the parties, but for 
‘the sake of the students ; and up to the present time there is a 
‘students’ box’ at Guildhall, of which the use has, however, 
become nearly obsolete. Lord Campbell tells us that Lord 
Kenyon, who succeeded Lord Mansfield, used to hand the 
‘record’ to the students, and explain to them the issues which 
were about tobe tried. This good old fashion has long disappeared. 

In spite of the zeal with which he pursued his legal studies, 
Murray found time to ‘drink champagne with the wits.’ Pope 
was his intimate friend, and when, a few years after being called 


to the bar, he was crossed in love, addressed a consolatory ode 
to him :— 


‘Shall one whom native learning, birth conspired 
To form, not to admire, but be admired, 

Sigh while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
Weds the rich dulness of some son of earth?’ 


Chloe’s parents, it seems, were not satisfied with Strephon’s 
rent-roll, which consisted of nothing but the expectation of a 
lucrative practice, and they accordingly wisely married her to a 
‘broad-acred squire’ of Lincolnshire. Murray presently con- 
soled himself by marrying Lady Elizabeth Finch, with whom 
he lived happy for nearly fifty years. 

After seven years of very moderate success, he suddenly 
achieved a great reputation. In 1738, he made a brilliant speech 
in a crim. con. cause, of which the sister of Arne, the composer, 
a favourite actress and rival of Mrs. Clive, was the subject. 
‘Henceforth, he used to say, ‘business poured in upon me.’ 
Among his new clients was Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
She appears to have been rather exacting in her demands on his 
attention, and was in the habit of coming to his chambers 
at all hours. One night, on his return home, he found her 
seated in his consulting chair. ‘Young man,’ she exclaimed, 
when he entered the room, ‘if you mean to rise in the world, 
you must not sup out. Qn another occasion she again called 
in the evening, and after waiting till past midnight, went away 
without seeing him. That the passionate old Dowager, who 
once was the terror of the Court of Anne, had not been softened 
by age, is clear from the account of this visit, given to Murray 
by his clerk:—‘I could not make out, sir, who she was, for 
‘she would not tell me her name ; but she swore so dreadfully 
‘ that she must be a lady of quality.’ 

Until the fall of Walpole in 1741, Murray had held aloof 
from politics. But in the new Cabinet of Henry Pelham, his 
father-in-law, Lord Winchilsea, was First Lord of the Ad- 
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miralty, and he therefore determined to enter public life. The 
Ministry secured his support by the Solicitor-Generalship, and 
immediately afterwards he was returned by the Duke of New- 
castle to the House of Commons. There, as the ablest speaker 
on the Government side, he bore, for many sessions, the 
brunt of the Opposition of William Pitt. The two men differ 
widely in their oratorical style. Pitt thundered, and over- 
whelmed his hearers by the terrific vehemence of his invective. 


Murray charmed them by the persuasive softness of his silvery 
tones :— 


‘Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.’ 


Generally, he was a fair match for his fierce antagonist, although 
the task of defending the policy of the ignorant Duke of New- 
castle, who succeeded Pelham as Premier, in 1754, cannot have 
been very easy. But sometimes he seems to have been fright- 
ened by Pitt’s unmeasured sarcasm. Thus, ‘on one occasion,’ 
writes Mr. Butler,— 


‘Having for some time tortured his victim by general invective, 
Pitt suddenly —. threw his eyes around, then fixing their 
whole power on Murray, uttered these words in a low, solemn 
tone, which caused a breathless silence :—‘‘I must now address 
a few words to Mr. Attorney; they shall be few, but they shall 
be daggers!” Murray was agitated; the look was continued ; 
the agitation increased. ‘Judge Festus trembles,” exclaimed 
Pitt; ‘“‘ he shall hear me some other day.” He sat down. Murray 


made no reply ; and a languid debate proved the paralysis of the 
House.’ 


Such a scene as this would be scarcely possible in a modern 
House of Commons. There has been little or no decline in 
parliamentary eloquence; but Chatham’s stage tricks would 
only excite derision. Even thirty years ago Lord Brougham’s 
‘ bended knee’ was almost too bold an experiment. 

In 1756, Ryder, the Chief Justice, died suddenly ; and 
Murray, now the Attorney-General, instantly determined to 
replace him. The poor Duke of Newcastle declared that the 
appointment would be the death-warrant of his administration ; 
but Murray was resolute, and positively declared that if he 
were not made Chief Justice, neither would he be any longer 
Attorney-General. In truth—Minorca having just been lost 
through the mismanagement of the' unfortunate Admiral Byng 
—he did not care to face the triumphant Pitt, and gladly seized 
the opportunity of retiring from the turmoil of party warfare to 
the safe haven of the Court of King’s Bench. Accordingly, 
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in Michaelmas Term, 1756, he was sworn in as Chief Justice, and 
created a peer by the title of Lord Mansfield. It was now that he 
achieved his greatest fame. Gifted with an eminently judicial 
mind, and not a slave to the narrow doctrines of the old 
Common Law, he was able to frame a commercial code suitable 
to the new wants of a prosperous nation. He was great, too, as 
a criminal judge. So high was his reputation for impartiality, 
that, although the no-popery rioters, in 1780, had burnt his house 
in Bloomsbury Square to the ground, and he might therefore 
well have been supposed to be prejudiced against them, he 
presided at the trial of their leader, Lord George Gordon, 
without any objection either on the part of the prisoner or the 
prisoner’s friends. At onetime he mixed himself up in politics 
more than became his high judicial position. He actually sat in 
the Cabinets of Bute and Grenville, a practice imitated by Lord 
Ellenborough, but which we trust may never be imitated again. 
Wpon the whole, no judge better deserves the name of ‘ great.’ 
Almost his only enemy was the scurrilous Junius, who stigma- 
tised him as a ‘cunning Scotchman,’ and ‘the worst and most 
‘dangerous man in the kingdom. The reason of this attack 
was the refusal of Lord Mansfield to leave the question of 
‘libel or no libel’ to the jury, on the trial of the publisher of 
the ‘Letter to the King.” Junius represented this ruling as a 
deliberate attack on the liberty of the press. But the Chief 
Justice was only acting in accordance with the nearly unani- 
mous practice of his brother judges. Until the passing of Mr. 
Fox’s Libel Act, juries were seldom permitted to return a 
general verdict. 

We pass from this model of every judicial grace, to a Chan- 
cellor who was the incarnation of rudeness and arrogance : 


‘That rugged Thurlow, who with silent scowl, 
In surly mood at friend and foe would growl.’ 


He was the son of a Suffolk clergyman, and was born at 
Ashfield, in that county, in 1732. From a child he exhibited 
that mixture of coarseness and humour which distinguish@d him 
through life. Asa boy, he was a ‘pickle, and at Cambridge 
a noisy, disrespectful undergraduate. He left the University 
without a degree, and came to town to begin his legal studies 
with a reputation for nothing but riot and roystering. In the 
chambers of Mr. Chapman, an eminent solicitor, where he was 
_at first placed, he met the poet Cowper, who was then living, or 
at all events spending the most of his time, at his cousin Lady 
Hesketh’s, in Southampton Row. ‘There was I and the future 
‘Chancellor constantly employed, from morning till night, in 
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‘giggling and making others giggle, instead of studying the 
‘law. The gentle poet’s rude companion, however, made up 
for ‘ giggling’ all day, by reading law half the night, and in 
1754, when he was called, was a very fairly-read lawyer. In 
seven years he obtained a silk gown, thus furnishing another 
example of the rapidity of the rise of eighteenth century bar- 
risters. He was much better suited to be a leader than a junior. 
To conduct a cause well, requires a loud voice and a confident 
manner, and he possessed both qualifications in an eminent 
degree ; to draw pleadings and demurrers, and advise on the 
preliminaries of an action, require accuracy of knowledge, and 
this he never had. Soon afterwards he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons, for Tamworth, and in 1770 was appointed 
Solicitor-General by Lord North, when he proved himself an 
able and unscrupulous partisan of the Minister. He was espe- 
cially violent in his language towards the Americans ; and how 
little he cared for popular liberty at home, is shown by his 
speeches on General Warrants and the Law of Libel. Being 
irritated by the failure of the prosecution of the publisher of 
Junius’s celebrated Letter to the King, he actually went so far as 
to argue that the liberty of the press should be in the guardian- 
ship, not of the jury, but of the judge. 

‘Tf,’ he said, ‘we allow every pitiful patriot thus to insult us 
with ridiculous accusations without making him pay forfeit for his 
temerity, we shall be eternally pestered with the humming and buz- 
zing of these stingless wasps. They are already ridiculous and 
contemptible. To crown their disgrace, let us inflict on them some 
exemplary punishment. In deciding the question of libel, the mind 
of an ordinary man is incapable of coming to any satisfactory con- — 
clusion. None but a judge is equal to such a difficult task.’ 


At the end of a month from the delivery of this extraordi- 
nary tirade, he was made Attorney-General. The new Solicitor 
was Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, who ratted in 
the most shameless manner to obtain the place. ‘His own 
‘saying,’ says Lord Campbell, ‘was in everybody’s mouth, 
‘« Biteby the tarantula of Opposition, he is cured by the music of 
‘the Court.”’ 

Thurlow was very useful in the stormy debates which took 

lace during the American war. Gibbon, who was then in the 

ouse, has commemorated ‘his majestic sense;’ but judging 
from what remains to us of his speeches, he must have been 
effective rather from insolence than eloquence. In 1774, he hada 
sharp encounter in the Court of Queen’s Bench with Horne Tooke,’ 
against whom an ea-officio information had been filed. Upon 
his being found guilty, the Attorney-General pressed hard that 
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he should be put in the pillory, but the sentence inflicted was 
only a fine of £200 and a year’s imprisonment. The days of 
humiliating personal punishment were passing away. Even 
Johnson was glad that ‘the dog’ escaped the indignity of being 
pilloried. ‘He has too much literature for that.’ Tooke bore 
no malice to his relentless assailant. In after life they had 
many friendly discussions on some of the etymological questions 
started in the ‘ Diversions of Purley.’ 

On the resignation of Lord Bathurst, in 1778, Thurlow received 
the Great Seal, and was at the same time raised to the peerage 
as Baron Thurlow. The new Lord Chancellor treated the august 
assemblage over which he was called on to preside with his usual 
want of courtesy. A right reverend prelate having lamented the 
‘ fruitless desolation’ of the American war, Thurlow followed him 
in a style which must have niade the tapestry shudder. ‘It is 
‘an expression,’ he said, ‘ which carries no meaning, and is neither 
‘sense nor grammar. It is not supported by any figure of speech, 
‘or by any logic, or even by any vulgarism than I ever heard of. 
‘“Fruitless desolation,” my lords, is rank nonsense” He then 
disposed of the other Opposition leaders in a similar fashion. The 
Duke of Grafton, soon after this speech, made a determined 
attempt to put him down; but instead of rebuking his want of 
manners, he was foolish enough to reproach him with his want of 
birth. Thurlow’s answer was crushing, and confirmed his 
ascendancy over the House. Fixing on the duke, writes an eye- 
witness, the look of Jove when he grasped the thunder,— 


‘TI am amazed,’ he exclaimed, ‘at the attack the noble duke has 
_madeupon me. . . . He cannot look before him, behind him, 

or on either side of him, without seeing some noble peer who owes 
his seat to successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. 
Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these as to 
being the accident of an accident? . . . I must say that the 
peerage solicited me, and not I the peerage. Nay, more, I can say, 
and will say, that as a peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this Right 
Honourable House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of his 
Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that chafacter alone, in which the noble duke would think it an 
affront to be considered, as a Man, I am at this moment as respect- 
able, I beg leave to add I am at this moment as much respected, as 
the proudest peer I now look down on.’ 


When Lord North resigned, Thurlow did not resign with him, 
but remained in the Rockingham Cabinet. He did not pretend 
to have changed his political views in any way, and openly 
reviled and voted against his colleagues’ policy in the House of 
Lords. He was in truth the ‘ King’s friend’ in the ministry, and 
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was supported in his conduct by the royal favour. He continued 
to be Chancellor under Lord Shelburne, and, after a short retire- 
ment during the Fox and North coalition in 1783, resumed office 
with Pitt. He was very jealous of the youthful minister, and 
tried to thwart him by frequently opposing the Government 
measures. For some years before the final quarrel came, he was 
the ‘naughty boy’ of the Cabinet. Dundas’s journal contains 
the following amusing entry :— 


March 9th, 1788.—Got Thurlow to dine with us at Wimbledon ; 
ave him my best Burgundy and blasphemy, to put him in good 
more After a brace of bottles, ventured to drop a hint of busi- 
ness. Thurlow me, and asked Pitt for a sentiment [toast]. 
Pitt looked foolish, Grenville wise. . . . Thurlow very queer. 
He swore the bill [India Declaratory Bill] is absurd, and a corre- 
spondence with those cursed directors stupid. Pitt quite sick 
of him; says he growls at everything, proposes nothing, and sup- 
orts everything. N.B. Must look out for a new Chancellor. Scott 
Lord Eldon] might do, but cants too much about his independence 
and his conscience; what the has he to do with independence 
and conscience? Besides, he has a snivelling trick of retracting 
when he is caught in a lie ;—hate such puling fellows.’ 


But Pitt was not afraid of Thurlow’s loud voice, and those shaggy 
brows, which Fox declared made him ‘look wiser than any man 
‘ever was” After much forbearance, he waited on the King, and 
announced that he could no longer work with the surly Chan- 
cellor. George, put to his choice between the two ministers, 
immediately dismissed the latter. 

Although so powerful and prominent as a politician, Thurlow 
was not a great judge. His private character was indifferent, 
and he was even fuller of ‘strange oaths’ than his profane con- 
temporaries. It must be remembered that swearing was the 
fashion of the day when George III. was king, and the finest 
gentlemen in England garnished their conversation with senseless 
and unmeaning blasphemy. This is some excuse for the Chan- 
cellor, but he carried the bad habit to a most monstrous excess. 
Scores of stories are told of his rough humour, but none of them 
are fit for the ears polite of modern readers. 

We could have wished to have given some account of the illus- 
trious magistrates who adorned the beginning of the present 
century; of Erskine and Ellenborough, Eldon and Tenterden. 
But our space is already exhausted, and we must close these brief 
notes on legal biography. There are certainly few lives more 
interesting than those of great lawyers, for, except in rare cases, 
they are the lives of self-made men. Social distinctions are rife 
in this country, but, in the democratic profession of the law, at 
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any rate, there is no such thing as caste. The son of the 
humblest peasant, if endowed with genius and honesty, and fur- 
nished at the outset with the education of a gentleman, may rise 
to the highest rank; and the spectacle of his gallant struggle 
upward and onward teaches us a lesson well worth learning. It 
furnishes a fresh illustration of the magic influence of great gifts 
and high character. The long catalogue of legal dignitaries con- 
tains some names which are stained by cruelty and crime, but by 
far the larger number belong to men who deserve to be enrolled 
amongst the benefactors of their country. Jeffreys is the excep- 
tion ; Nottingham, Hardwicke, and Mansfield are the rule. Few 


may hope to attain their fame, but all may endeavour to imitate 
their virtues. 


Arr. V.—(1.) Poems. By Mrs. Exizasern Barretr Brownie. 
Fifth Edition. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1862. 


(2.) Aurora Leigh. 12mo. 1859. 


(3.) Last Poems. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 1862. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


It is hardly too much to say that from the writings of Mrs. 
Browning we have acquired new ideas as to the capacities of her 
sex. It is not that we had never before seen lady philosophers 
and lady poets; but the poets were usually deficient in the 
higher qualities of imagination, and the philosophers had 
obtained their enlarged reasoning powers at the expense of 
the more truly feminine feelings. No woman has ever united 
abilities like those of Mrs. Browning. Her far-seeing, mascu- 
line intellect fitted her for dealing ably with the great social 
questions of the day. She was possessed of a varied and exten- 
sive scholarship. She had also a vigorous imagination, and 
eminent artistic power for the delineation of character. Thus, 
with her ardent and impassioned temperament, her deeply 
Christian spirit, and overflowing sympathy and love, she was 
well suited to be the poet of her sex, to paint woman as she is, 
and to vindicate her rightful position in society. Looking back 
to other poetry, we are surprised to find how little we have 
really seen of the female heart. Many, like Byron, care only 
to set before us a lovely ideal beauty, flashing like a meteor 
across the eye of youth—the source of a moment's wild, delirious 
joy, and fading then unnoticed, or leaving behind the blackness 
of a fierce and moody despair. Or we are told of woman’s 
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tenderness or her fickleness. We see her now worshipped as | in 
an angel, and now cursed as if almost a fiend. But amid all | H 
these changes, and occasional glimpses of a higher truth, she | H 
seldom appears as anything better than a mere solace or amuse- | 1n 
ment for man. The higher class of poets, like Tennyson, give | br 
beautiful delineations of character, but mainly as seen from | ht 
without, as it would strike the observation of a lover or a hus- | fo 
band. Shakspeare, standing almost in the days of chivalry, has | w 
painted our finest portraits of the sex. But Shakspeare was | ‘' 
obliged to confine himself to that which could be displayed | e 
through the medium of the drama. Besides, he dealt with a | bh 
younger and more stirring period of the world’s history, when | 8 
manners were less fettered by conventionalism, and women had | 0} 
to take a more active part in life. Miranda, on the desert island ; d 
the gentle Cordelia, perishing in the attempt to rescue her | © 
estranged father from the hands of his wolfish daughters; the — t 
fierce ambition of Lady Macbeth, and its terrible overthrow; such | h 
developments of character were only possible in days that are |s 
long since past. But when restraint is‘placed upon one set of |} 
powers, another set is called into greater activity. There is 
much in woman that is incapable of outward dramatic display— | a 
feelings which lie concealed in the inmost depths of the heart, | § 
and which none but a woman and a geuius can express. Who |1 
else can tell what passes in her thought while she nurses the world 
of the future in her arms? From the mere necessities of his art, 
it was impossible for Shakspeare to introduce amongst his 
characters a mother with an infant child. And now that all 
romance has departed from civilized countries, and nations have 
sobered down into steady everyday life, there are struggles going 
on unseen of which men have little idea, which lyric poetry 
alone can utter ; and these it is which Mrs. Browning has shown 
us. We think much of woman’s love to man when he is grown 
up, but less of what it is in our earliest years. And fondly as 
we dwell upon the memory of the mothers who tended our 
childhood, how little of that boundless affection can really live 
in our remembrance. What, then, shall be said of the love 
which watched over us in infancy, when consciousness was but 
just awakened, and all record of which must have passed away, 
except from the mind of God ? 

Mrs. Browning has also spoken for her sex as the satirist of 
their wrongs. She gives us her opinion in ‘ Aurora Leigh’ as to 
the way in which girls are educated. Aurora was a genius, and, 
fortunately, her early life had been such as would favour the 
growth of her poetic faculties. She has been unjustly accused 
of a cold, unfeminine nature. But the apparent coldness arose, 
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in great part, from her peculiar training and surroundings. 
Her native place was Italy. Her mother died at her birth. 
Her father, the grave and learned man of books, a mere child 
in worldly affairs, finding her thus cast upon his hands, had 
brought her up as he best knew how. With what admirable 
humour is he depicted, so deeply loving and anxious to do well 
for his little daughter, and yet so completely ignorant of 
women’s ways with children— his large man’s hands afraid to 
‘touch her curls, as if the gold would tarnish’ ; and his idea of 
education being to teach her anything and everything that he 
himself might happen to know.’ But while he made the girl a 
scholar, he wisely took her to learn of Nature amid the silence 
of the mountains. Thus her genius was allowed space to 
develop. She grew large of mind and heart, though ignorant 


of all worldly forms and practices. With her father’s death, 


there came a change, and she was taken to live with an aunt in 
her distant English home. The character of Aurora’s aunt is a 
study. She is conventionalism personified, herself made by 
Nature that very type to which respectable orthodox people 
endeavour to conform. Noone could be more scrupulously kind 
and conscientious ; but her kindness and conscientiousness both 
stop short at exactly the proper point. By no possibility could 
her strict principle lead her to do anything that might be con- 
sidered strange or unusual, or her kindness grow into any 
warmth of affection. She did everything by rule and line, and 
was a pattern of order. Her idea of a young lady’s education 
was a crushing momently supervision which would restrain all 
animation and freedom, and compel the unlucky subject of it to 
the uniform, monotonous action of a machine. She would have 
girls well informed, and their memories stored with useful facts ; 
but on no account would allow of their presuming to think. 
Fancy the young Aurora, fresh from her native home, her deepest 
love lying burigd in that Italian grave, her nature, in spite of 
its apparent reserve, burning with ardent and impassioned 
feeling, that would at once rush forth towards a congenial 
object. Think of her glowing imagination and long-accus- 
tomed wild-wood liberty, and it will be plain how impossible 
it was that she should appear any other than _ cold, 
when compelled to live with a relative who dealt 
out affection by measure, and who cramped and thwarted 
her at every step. The very atmosphere of England was chilly 
and repulsive to one who had gazed upon those clear Italian 
skies, and every one around seemed to repel her love, and to unite 
in a conspiracy against her freedom. She felt a mother want 
about the world, and was ever seeking a sympathy which she 
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could not find. Then Aurora tries to be docile and obedient, 
throws herself down in despair, as, perhaps, most do at some 
time or other in life, determining just to take what comes, and 
submitting quietly to anything, because all around is impene- 
trable gloom, and she can see no apparent prospect of release. 
If any exertion could free her she would make it, but since she 
can perceive no chance of freedom, all good in life is gone, and 
her aunt may do as she will with what remains. ‘But this state 
of mind is unnatural, and can seldom continue long. The night 
opens by-and-bye, as it always does in such cases, and she is finally 
set at liberty by her aunt’s death. 

Aurora had, however, already obtained some sort of alleviation 
—it was indispensable. For look at the picture of her education, an 
account which every one should read for himself. The main prin- 
ciple was to repress all animal spirits and freedom of thought. In 
her studies she was compelled to load her memory with a farrago 
of dry unmeaning facts, shorn of all circumstance or deduction 
which could give them interest and life. She ranged far and 
wide through genealogies of Spanish kings, the laws of the 
Birman empire, and the heights of mountains. She studied 
popular expositions of Scripture, or rather of ‘inhuman doctrines 
‘never taught by John,’ and thence passed on to learn the duties 
and capacities of her sex, their power of teaching to think, 
though unable to think themselves (perhaps half the fools in 
the world are made so through the inability of their mothers for 
rightly educating them), their tact and rapid insight, and finally 
their mission as household slaves and stocking-menders, bound 
in all intellectual questions to yield to the opinion of their hus- 
bands. Many a girl’s mind and spirit would have been crushed, 
but Aurora escaped, after sufferings which she compares to the 
Drop Torture of the Inquisition. For she had luckily contrived 
to find some books of her father’s which she read in secret, and 
then in the early morning, before the rest of the family were 
awake, she would step softly out of the house, and enjoy an hour 
or two's liberty amidst the dewy freshness of the fields. ‘The 
evil results of such a training in drawing into undue prominence 
the lower powers of the mind, and crippling the higher, are 
evident enough. Yet the education of our grandfathers partook 
largely of this character, and where the boys suffered under 
whips, the girls were smitten with scorpions. Those who had 
no appetite for dry, indigestible facts, were made to look upon 
all study with disgust. Numbers had received such an impres- 
sion of sensible books from those so named at school, that their 
only after reading was contined to the specious immorality and 
high-flown sentiment of the old novels, most of them now long 
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since dead. But a strong memory can take pleasure in the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, irrespective of utility or interest. 
Those who were so constituted could accomplish their tasks with 
ease. After leaving school they would go on accumulating, pur- 
suing their studies, as it was called, and thus if men they would 
become scholars, and blue-stockings if women. ‘The evil is now 
fast disappearing from our educational system, but enough even 
yet remains to render such satire as Mrs. Browning’s highly 
valuable. 

We cannot help thinking that we may here find some ex- 
planation of the lamentable want of women poets in the last 
century, and of the low order of power which in the present cen- 
tury they have till just lately manifested. A hundred years ago, 
poetical excellence was held to consist in a slavish compliance 
with certain artificial rules, and girls were brought up under the 
repressive system, and taught to consider an intellectual career 
as a thing meant only for men. But how difficult it must have 
been to write genuine poetry while hampered by these restric- 
tions. The noblest quality of genius is its obedience to in- 
ternal impulses, which are stronger than ordinary, and its 
defiance when actuated by these impulses of any external 
law which would seek to control it. At first sight how un- 
likely it would seem that a being gifted with sensibility 
above others should be able to lay bare his heart with its inmost 
thoughts and passions, and to stand thus naked before the gaze 
of his fellow-men. Yet this every poet must do, for the feelings 
which he ascribes to his heroes are only the reflexion of his own. 
But genius, from its consciousness of the dignity of nature, 
and borne upon the wings of its own irresistible impulses, rises 
above all such difficulties. And if it seem hard for a man, what 
must it have been for girls brought up with artificial and insipid 
verse as their only model, and taught that it was unwomanly 
and indelicate to speak out their healthy natural sentiments? 
Every refined nature would shrink with horror from the danger 
of being exposed to such a charge. If a girl had a thoughtful 
and original intellect, a schoolmistress of the type of Aurora’s 
aunt would consider her a monster. And such a young 
lady would be hated by her playmates. Their starved minds 
and sickly sentimentalism could have nothing in common with 
her. They would think her masculine and unwomanly, and she 
in return would look upon them with contempt. Thus she 
would be driven to cast off more and more the restraints of ordi- 


nary society, and would acquire eccentricities of manner, and an. 


apparent hardness and coldness, which in time might become 
real. Those geniuses, on the other hand, who were cast in a 
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gentler mould,would do as their companions did—give up thought, 
and write, like Mrs. Hemans, sweet and graceful poems, which 
might live in the hearts of mankind, though exerting no powerful 
influence on their actions. It must not be supposed that native 
genius would burst through these restrictions, and live on in 
spite of them, and that therefore no injury would be done. A 
course of injudicious training can undoubtedly convert a race of 
men into mere lapdogs and puppies, and every cause which acts 
upon the mind of a nation will modify the quality of the intel- 
lect originally bestowed upon its children. ‘Thus, till within the 
last few years, our lady poets have been triflers rather than 
workers. They are now beginning to take a part in showing 
forth all social wrongs and oppressions, a duty for which, by their 
deeper sensibilities, they are so much better fitted than men. 
We have ample proof of what they can accomplish in ‘ Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin,’ and Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Cry of the Children.’ 

How common is that affectation which would have women 
seem ignorant of the world of sin and shameful crime which lies 
but half concealed in our streets. Mrs. Browning flings away this 
fastidiousness, and dares to look upon things plainly as they are— 
to use coarse words when necessary, sooner than leave unsaid 
what she wishes: and why should she not? The best of men have 
done it in their writings, and none will dare to insinuate that their 
purity has suffered a stain. The only instance we can remember 
of her falling into real indelicacy is in ‘Lord Walter’s Wife.” We 
believe that amidst the enlightenment of the nineteenth century, 
ladies are becoming far different from what they were, and we may 
hope ere long to see others as great or even greater than her 
whose works we are now considering. The old educational 
system had taught that the sexes have distinct and different 
spheres of action, and that neither may intrude into the place 
assigned tothe other. Our authoress, on the contrary, insists upon 
the independence of woman, and on her ability to become, without 
loss of proper delicacy, an efficient worker in the world of mind. 
A general tone of sadness pervades Mrs. Browning’s poetry. 
As we read there is a constant feeling that the writer is one 
weary of the world. This is not apparently from disappoint- 
ment or pressure of any great grief, still less from cynicism or 
unbelieving despair. Every page evinces a deep-felt love for 
man,as well as a heart at rest with God. The sadness is of that far 
nobler cast, peculiar to higher and unworldly natures, and which 
in part constitutes the melancholy so often attributed to poets, 
It arises from the constant presence of an ideal, which, though 
originally gained amidst the contemplation of earthly things, 
makes all the glory of earth look pale. It teaches its possessor 
that nothing is good but perfection, and makes him unwilling to 
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seek his happiness where all is imperfect and consequently linked 
with pain. It teaches him to look with indifference on that 
he already is or has accomplished, and to rejoice rather in 
what he may be, in the future instead of in the past. 
And still more if he has learnt his highest lesson, it leads him 
to find his great delight in the contemplation of perfect good- 
ness, and in seeking fully to perform the will of God. Others 
may need to be warned of the transiency of earthly pleasures, 
but not so he. He knows, from their starving his higher faculties, 
that they can yield no abiding satisfaction. Hence his hopes 
are fixed upon a better world, he regards this as one of dis- 
appointment and trial, and is apt to look down upon it with 
weariness and contempt, longing only to fly away to his eternal 
home. But this feeling, like all others in excess, is wrong. Our 
Kingsleys and Carlyles are teaching us a lesson of cheerfulness 
and content, that a healthy satisfaction should be felt in doing 
our duty, apart from the hope of future reward. Besides, if we 
have souls for the next world, we have also bodies which belong 
to the present. Every creature below us in the scale takes 
pleasure in existence, in spite of pain, and so ought we to do, as 
the highest of the animal race, It is true that our position may 
render this duty difficult, but a duty notwithstanding it must 
remain. The monks of the middle ages threw away the good 
things of life as snares and objects of scorn, but the voice of our 
reformed Christianity tells us that herein they did not well. 
Our pattern is the Son of Man, who, bearing the sins and woes 
of a whole race, could eat and drink with the others, and lend his 
presence to cheer the wedding feast. But how strenuously does 
Mrs. Browning insist upon the constant sadness of Christ— 


* And those who loved him said he wept, 
None ever said he smiled.’ 


The same might be affirmed of any other Scripture character. 
And in that most beautiful poem, ‘The Virgin Mary and the 
‘ Child Jesus,’ we are told of the sorrowful aspect of the babe, as 
if his face could express a foretaste of the suffering which after 
years should bring. It is true that there are periods in the 
world’s history, as well as in that of the individual, when sadness 
must be the pervading tone of mind. But in general it should 
not be so. The too habitual melancholy and rapt indifference 
to earthly concerns of some of the best Christians, has led many 
to consider religion a gloomy thing, which cannot be accepted 
without leaving and despising the real good of the present. 
Thus mischief is done on the one hand by conforming to the 
world, and on the other by those far nobler who look down upon 
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it with too much sadness. And this is the case with Mrs. 
Browning. The drama of the ‘ Exiles,’ her earliest poem, perhaps 
gave promise of a higher excellence than she ever actually 
attained. It exhibits our first parents after the Fall, when their 
path lies on into the dreary wilderness of earth, and the flaming 
sword which guards their lost Paradise waves behind them. 
Satan, not like him whom Milton painted—that majestic and 
God-defiant angel, who could sympathize with the innocence 
which he was about to destroy—is a pitiless and mocking fiend, 
retaining, indeed, some faded remnant of departed nobleness and 
beauty, and now and then visibly pierced with the agonizing 
sadness of his fate. Milton’s Eve exhibits woman rather in her 
character of dependence, her feeling towards Adam being that 
of weakness towards protecting strength. In the Eve of the 
‘ Exiles, we are more impressed by the depths of that tenderness 
and love which overwhelms her with grief at the thought of the 
ruin she has brought upon her beloved husband. 

The grandest passage is that in which Christ appears leading 
up the death steed into Jehovah’s presence, where it is stricken 
by the eye-glance of Deity and expires. But the poem is every- 
where marred by the fanciful and discordant imagery so common 
in Mrs. Browning’s writings, and by the introduction of uncouth 
scientific words. Most ludicrous expressions are employed in the 
most solemn passages, and apparently with a complete uncon- 
sciousness of their effect. These are the words with which 
leads the death steed into the awful presence of his 

ather :— 


‘ Look out! O Jehovah, to this I bring before thee, 
I with hand nail-pierced, I who am thy Son.’ 


Possibly the sublimest poetry might admit of being regarded 
in a ludicrous point of view, but if good poetry excites ludicrous 
ideas, the fault lies with the reader. In a case like this, how- 
ever, no one can refrain from laughing to find at the climax of 
a most magnificent passage an expression which would only befit 
a cabman shouting to a passenger in danger of being run over. 

‘The Seraphim, though inferior as a whole, contains, un- 
doubtedly, some fine painting. What a picture of those three 
black crosses surrounded by the dark and rolling crowd, from 
which surges up the yell of scornful voices, and at intervals the 
agonized utterances of the expiring and God-forsaken Christ, 
viewed at a distance by the hovering angels, as two stars might 
look through a rent in the clouds upon the billows of an angry 
sea! But the needless lingering of the two angels when ordered 
to descend to earth, their somewhat tedious conversation, and 
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their impossible state of mind at sight of the Crucifixion, horri- 
fied and sympathizing, yet painless because incapable of pain : 
these are serious faults. And though we are sensible of the 
majestic pathos of the scene which shows the sun pale in mid- 
heaven, and the darkness spread over the dumb and horror- 
stricken earth, yet that convulsion when the Saviour had expired, 
which tore her trembling frame, and startled the dead from their 
tombs, is but feebly described. 

The ‘Vision of Poets’ is a piece more nearly perfect. Mrs. 
Browning often annoys us by a restless striving to say something 
grand, which generally either perplexes us from its obscurity, or 
else is out of place. She also too frequently wants the calmness of 
the artist, and his superiority to the emotion he depicts. Few of 
her works have less of these faults than the present. There is 
occasionally a simile which would be better away, but as a 
whole the language and unity are exquisite. The aim is to 
render our authoress’s conception of a true, heaven-gifted bard, 
and of the spirit in which he will do his work among men. He 
cannot rest upon his bed, and walks out into the woods in the 
still beauty of the moonlight. It is an hour when all living 
things are wrapped in slumber, and the world is given up to the 
poet, to people it as he will with the creations of his brain. At 
such an hour the imagination awakens into unusual activity, and 
all things assume an unreal, dreamlike character, which makes 
any romantic event seem probable, and gives us at once the 
key-note of the strain. As he walks on there accosts him a lady 
of wondrous beauty, mounted on a snow-white steed, who tells 
him she has come to crown all poets according to their worth. 
Mournfully he complains of their low esteem among men, but 
she reminds him that her crown will reward true worth, and that 
only. There is no lamentation over his griefs. She has come to 
impart new truths to him as to his calling. When once he has seen 
its dignity, all its attendant sadness and trials will sink into in- 
significance. What a description is that of the journey through 
the forest, and the emergence on the open moorland, where 
‘beneath the large Heaven-heart, bare with night,’ lie the four 
emblematic pools! The silence and beauty of the moonlight 
seem everywhere to charm the poemand to harmonize its language. 
But how very noticeable this is here. The words seem to express 
those faint sounds heard occasionally amidst the most perfect 
stillness, as well as those sounds which the mind instinctively 
connects with certain appearances. The starlight falling tremu- 
lously on water indicates the rhyming syllables in the couplet :— 

‘ Upon the pool where javelin like 
The star-rays quiver while they strike.’ 
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Whenever, too, we look upon the unclouded face of the starry 
heavens, we cannot but feel how exquisitely its silent voice is 
expressed by the words :— 


‘ Until they came from dark to light, 
And from the forest to the sight 
Of the large Heaven-heart, bare with night, 
A fiery throb in every star,’ &c. 


This is what the ancients meant by the music of the 
spheres. The introduction of the first pool prevents too great. 
suddenness of transition from the real to the allegorical. As he 
drinks he is bid to ‘ be holy and cold.’ And as he tastes of the 
last pool, or ‘ World’s Cruelty,’ he falls into a swoon, in which 
he sees the vision. He stands in the aisle of a grand old 
church ; and the altar is before him, and from it the incense 
steams are rising, and filling the place with a misty light. 
Beside the altar is an organ playing; and behind it is a mighty 
angel. And as he looked there rose before him the faces of a 
pale yet life-like company, whose brows were bound with laurel; 
and he saw that they were departed poets. There they stood in 
the silence, all, and yet not many beyond count who had sacri- 
ficed their lives as prophets of truth and beauty. We may not 
linger over the magnificent portraiture—Homer, Sophocles, or 
AEschylus—but one moment let us glance at Lucretius, who is 
perhaps the most grandly delineated of any :— 


‘ Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad, 
Deep universe, and said, ‘‘ No God.” 


‘ Finding no bottom, he denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side. 


‘ By grace of God; his face is stern 
As one compelled in spite of scorn 
To teach a truth he would not learn.’ 


How skilful is the management of the verse in this instance. 
In many of the portraits the three-lined stanzas have proved 
inconvenient, because not long enough to complete the likeness, 
which had to break into a second stanza, and then the effect was 
marred and disturbed. Here, on the contrary, the form of verse 
is the source of much additional power. Thus we read, ‘ Broad, 
‘deep universe.’ The force of these words is doubled by the end 
of the line necessitating a pause between the two adjectives, so 
that the breadth and depth are each, as it were, weighed sepa- 
rately in the mind. Furthermore, Lucretius having thus mea- 
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sured the universe, has determined that no God is there. He 
has forced down the idea of a Deity—crushed it beneath his 
feet. There is no more God. When ‘he denied divinely the 
‘ Divine, and died chief poet of the Tiber side,’ we feel that he 
did so by his own power, and that the work of life had been done 
in his own strength, unassisted by and in defiance of a God. 
This effect is produced by the necessary pause at the end of the 
verse. Then suddenly as we resume our reading we find there 
was something omitted. ‘ By grace of God.’ What a marked 
change of idea is produced by these words thus placed ; like 
the sunlight of dawn irradiating the darkness of a mountain 
world, and that dawn the work of an instant. God’s power is 
asserted where we had least expected it. But some of the portraits 
are failures. Dante here is not the man pointed at in the 
street as the man who had been in hell. And can Mrs. Browning 
really have read Ben Jonson, often one of the filthiest and most im- 
moral writers in our literature, and yet talk of the time when 
the ‘world was worthy of such men’? We have in this poem an 
allegorical representation of the process by which the poet’s 
heart is purified and changed. We see him at first bigh-minded 
and thoughtful, but yet self-seeking, like others. He is, there- 
fore, restless and disturbed in spirit. But he is made to taste of 
the cruelty and deceitfulness of earth, he communes with his 
brethren, the illustrious dead, and looks in visionary thoughts 
upon the unseen world, and learns high truths of God. And so 
he at length comes to feel what the angel has told him, that the 
poet’s work, in large measure, resembles that of the Redeemer ; 
he must sacrifice himself for the benefit of mankind, to lead 
them through beauty to all moral excellence. In the light of 
such an idea how contemptible appeared that fantastic company 
who came at the angel's bidding, and wished to make poetry 
the means of attaining earthly renown. The conclusion brings 
before us a morning of sunshine and dew, when white- 
clothed children are standing in the wood, plucking the palm- 
branches. The moment’s frightened laugh just shows how 
profound the calm. From one who seems the chief we learn 
that the poet is dead, and palms are required for his tomb. Did 
he foresee any such honour? The child cannot tell; he had 
never thought about this while standing beside the dying bard, 
near whom a friend’s hand had laid the offering of a simple 
flower. Childlike himself, the poet has been able to communi- 
cate his lofty-thoughtedness to a child. What a grandeur there 
is in the absence of lamentation, as if all instinctively felt that 
the departed did not belong here! In the last scene we behold 
him lowly and imperfect, as he would appear in his own eyes, 
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because of the grand ideal ever before him. Now we look upon 
him glorified, as he would seem in the eyes of the world, and 
especially when he was gone. There is no contempt for human 
love; he passed away in a kiss, and he turned to ask for that 
kiss after his latest prayer. And now we learn that the child is 
the poet’s son, who must support his father’s fame amongst men, 
and teach them to love the poet, without which his works can do 
little good. The tears which roll down his cheeks seem more of 
glory than lamentation. Then, at last, we remember the weak- 
ness of the little one. ‘Is he not too young and tender for this 
‘ orphanage?’ Why, that is the very truth which has been set 
forth all along. Earth is too hard for the childlike and tender of 
feeling, as it was for the poet himself, and they must suffer ; but 
thus is knowledge gained. He was an orphan, but we cannot 
here have all we want, for life is only ‘ perfected by death. 

The ‘Poet’s Vow,’ though a work of great merit, is faulty from in- 
distinctness of the leading thought. A poet has determined to quit 
mankind, and to pass a solitary life. It is not through grief or 
disappointment he has formed this resolution. His worldly 
affairs are prosperous, his friends many, and he is betrothed to 
a beautiful and affectionate girl; but he looks upon the earth as 
oppressed and injured by the evil ways of man, and hopes by 
complete isolation to attain a fuller love for nature, to become, so 
to speak, a second Adam as yet uncursed. The poem opens at 
evening, when all hearts, we are told, are rushing together for 
sympathy after the toils and separation of the day. But the 
er sits alone in his hall, wrapped in meditation, which at length 

e interrupts by the utterance of his vow. His feelings do not 
entirely coincide with his resolution, for there is no hatred of 
mankind :— 


‘ Hear me forswear man’s sympathies, his pleasant yea and no.’ 


But neither his bosom-friend Sir Rowland, nor even the beauti- 
ful Rosalind, can awaken a trace of emotion, or call up a deeper 
shade upon his brow. The life he proposes is of a stern, unloving 
cast ; his heart cannot go forth in full sympathy with all creation, 
after putting away the head of it, to the birds, the flowers, and 
the joyous open sunshine, but he returns to ‘ Courland Hall’ 
‘ alone.’ 


‘The bats along the ceilings cling, the lizards on the floors do run, 


And storms and years have worn and reft the stain by human 
builders left 


In working at the stone.’ 
The painting of Rosalind is very beautiful, looking 
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‘Upon him silently with her large, doubting eyes, 
Like a child who never knew but love, whom words of wrath 
surprise.’ 

And then her vain attempt to move him, and indignation when 
he asked her to take his property, and become the bride of Sir 
Rowland, for those who would cast aside humanity as evil, and try 
to place it before their minds as all sordid and mercenary at the 
root. 


‘I thought, but I am half a child, and very sage art thou, 
The teachings of the heaven and earth should keep us soft and low.’ 


She has studied nature to more purpose than he. Then Sir 
Rowland reminds him how the human is linked with the Divine, 
so that in rejecting the one we must of necessity reject the 
other too :— 


‘From earth what blessing can be given, 
When the spirits seven do show in heaven a man upon the throne?’ 


The whole speech being an expansion of the words, ‘He who 
‘loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, bow can he love God 
‘whom he hath not seen?’ With all man’s faults, if we cannot, 
in a sense, see God in him, and love him in God’s image, 
we have no true love for God himself. And the poet more than 
another should know that evil is the accident and not the essence 
of our nature, it being his special gift to recognise the ideal and 
typical everywhere. 

Very still and harmonious is the language as we follow the 
misguided man to his lonely Courland Hall. The passing Chris- 
tians with their upturned faces of love as they wend their way 
to the house of prayer, the loving bridegroom and his bride, the 
innocent child at play—none of these can teach him that 
humanity is in the main good and holy ; he must learn it by a 
severer lesson. And next we look upon the dying Rosalind. 
The nurse would open the window and let in the sweet freshness 
of earth and air; but she cannot bear to behold them, since it 
was for these that her betrothed had left her. The flowers are 
to be plucked in the wood where, in childhood, she had played 
with him, when both were innocent and loving, and therefore in 
the right spirit for learning of nature. And when she is dead, 
her corpse is carried away and laid on a bier before her lover's 
door. It is night, and the poet comes forth to gaze upon the 
stars. He has cast away the best of earth in his pride, and yet 
would flatter himself that he can fitly converse with Heaven. 
Suddenly the corpse strikes his eye, and, spirit-broken, he falls 
with a groan upon it. A scroll placed in her mouth tells him how 
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ner deep love had been smitten to death by his cruel blow; how 
her last breath had been spent in prayer for him; how she had 
even hated to see the beauties of earth, not from any feeling of 
scorn, but humbly asking to be forgiven because she cannot 
endure to look thereon. And thus, even after death, she comes 
to beseech him to cast away his sinful pride, — 


‘ Lest Heaven’s own palm droop in my hand, and pale among the 
saints I stand 
A saint companionless.’ 


What depth of love is here! Rosalind has triumphed ; his body 
lies motionless upon hers, and in the morning, when they ap- 
proached the bier, ‘the bier was holding twain.’ The imperfec- 
tion of tle piece lies in the poet being represented as abandon- 
ing society because things of sense were making too much 
impression on his mind, and dulling his spiritual vision. There 
ought, therefore, to have been much difficulty in breaking away 
from his old connections. But of this we see nothing. He 
gave up his wealth, his friends, and even Rosalind without the 
least concern. There was no concealed struggle. His brow, as 
he sat meditating alone, was ‘too calm for gentleness. Some 
part.of this difficulty may be removed by consideration of his 
peculiar circumstances. His love for Rosalind was not a 
sudden, violent passion. They had known each other and 
played together from infancy, and their affection had thus 
grown up insensibly. Then the poet had reached that period of 
mental development at which doubt and disturbance enter for 
a season, as preliminary to the attainment of a deeper and 
abiding peace. The earth, which he had thought so good, now 
appears tainted; he sees the evil in man, but has not yet 
fathomed the deeper truth which the childlike Rosalind feels— 
that the good exceeds the evil. His love appears to him a part 
of the boyish nature he has cast aside; he looks on it with a 
sort of contempt, and thinks he needs it no longer. For Rosa- 
lind is a woman, and probably no better than the rest. 
Reasoning with him was, and would necessarily be, in vain. 
The way to convince him of his error is by moving his heart, 
which can only be done by a blow so severe that his strength 
is insufficient to sustain it. He has rendered himself unfit for 
doing God’s work in the world ; and his soul can only be saved 
at the price of his body’s destruction. 

In ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’ we have a striking picture of 
the treatment to which many a young genius is exposed when his 
fame has introduc 2d him into a higher circle than that to which he 


originally belonged. He has fallen in love with a lady of rank, who 
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had behaved with greater kindness than the rest, but looks down, 
he believes, with a contemptuous pity upon his affection. This 
poem is a letter to his friend, written on a sudden awakening from 
his dream of love, by a hand trembling with the hurried excitement 
of mingled passion, humiliation, and torturing despair. The por- 
trait of the lady is drawn with the eager admiration of a lover, 
whose very indignation at supposed ill-usage seems to vanish when 
an opportunity arises for dilating on her beauty and perfection. 
The conclusion shows that she had returned his affection from the 
first, and raises him to the height of happiness. The poem is an 
admirable satire upon injuries of that cruel class unrecognised by 
the general laws of society. The hurried metre, so well suited to 
the more impassioned part, is scarcely adapted for ordinary quiet 
conversation, such as that of the company when walking in Lady 
Geraldine’s garden. The management throughout is very artistic, 
scenery, society, or whatever else is introduced, serving to throw 
light upon the character of Geraldine. We see her as a lady of 
imperial beauty, one who is born to command. Her numerous 
train of lovers are held completely in awe ; yet withal is she so 
gentle, so true-hearted, and ladylike in feeling, that the humbly- 
born poet at once is quite at home with her. ‘This union of 
queenly dignity with the most winning gentleness, is one of the 
most striking beauties of her character, the dignity being kept 
continually before us, and yet never once descending into pride. 
The poet is at a nobleman’s table, where he is treated with a parade 
of condescension and kindness which causes the acutest suffering to 
his sensitive nature. How well is the conversation rendered :— 


‘And they praised me in her presence:—‘‘ Will your book 

appear this summer?” 

Then returning to each other—‘‘ Yes, our plans are for the 
moors.” 

Then with whisper dropped behind me—‘ There he is, the 
latest comer.” 

‘¢ Oh, she only likes his verses, what is over she endures.” 

“‘ Quite low-born, self-educated, somewhat gifted, though, by 
nature, 

And we make a point of asking him, of being very kind.”’’ 


While the wrath within is making him cold with scorn, the Lady 
Geraldine speaks :— 


‘ « Have you such superfluous honour, sir, that, able to confer it, 
You will come down, Mr. Bertram, as my guest, to Wycombe 
Hall?”’? 


Mrs. Browning is guilty of many sins of affectation, but this is 
not amongst the number, as the agitation of the lady’s feelings, and 
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the conscious effort to appear easy and unmoved while burning 
with indignation, would naturally occasion this mode of speaking. 
And now the poet is at rest. Though the lady’s halls are thronged 
with a high-born company, we see that her authority holds them 
in check like a spell. He has entered the magic circle to enjoy the 
pleasures of the wealthy, and, above all, the society of her who is 
now entrancing his whole soul. Enchanted by the present, he 
refuses to think of the terrible future he is preparing, and cares 
only to breathe while he may in that rich atmosphere of delight. 
It is very foolish, no doubt, but how many would have courage to 
do otherwise? What a light is thrown upon the character of 
Geraldine by his perfect ease in her company ; how entirely she 
seems to prevent any sense of inequality from entering his mind. 
He is chief among the guests while they daily walk with the lady ; 
and at length we hear no more of the others, but they two wander 
about alone, and sit reading in the woods, or her rich voice 
awakens the echoes with a song. And so days of happiness pass 
away, till one morning he hears outside the window the voice of a 
lord, who is asking the Lady Geraldine to become his bride. She 
refuses, not with scorn, but with that graceful, easy dignity which 
knows so well how to maintain itself while rendering exactly what 
is due to every one. 
‘ What he said again I know not; it is likely that his trouble 
Worked his pride up to the surface, for she answered in slow 


scorn, 
“ And your lordship judges rightly. Whom I marry shall be 
noble, 
Ay, and wealthy, I shall never blush to think how he was 
born.” 


The scorn here flashes up in amoment—it is the right place for it— 
but there is no trace of littleness or contemptuous resentment. The 
poet’s day-dream was at an end; he rushed through the door, and 
poured out before her in a torrent of wild words his love, his fury 
at his imagined wrong, and his scorn of the conventionalism by 
which he supposed the lady to be enchained. At length he has 
finished. 


‘ Could you guess what word she uttered? She looked up as if 


in wonder, 
With tears beaded on her lashes, and said, ‘“‘ Bertram!” It 


was all.’ 
His eyes are so obscured by the bewilderment of passion, that 
neither the tears nor the familiar name, thus mentioned in his own 
letter, can convince him of her love. And then he faints ex- 
hausted. What a grand comparison of his end to that of a wild 
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horse dashing through the city, and striking itself dead against the 
cold still wall of a church! So blindly did he rush against her, 
sitting there in the dignity of her goodness and beauty. The letter 
is ended, and then comes a conclusion, a mode of treatment which 
Mrs. Browning more than ever employs to lead us from the tumult 
of passion to final repose and rest. He finds that the lady has 
loved him all along, and that the wealth and nobility she had spoken 
of were the wealth and nobility of virtue. 

It has been asserted on good authority that the ‘ Lady Geral- 
‘dine’s Courtship’ was written in the incredibly short space of 
twelve hours, to complete a volume for the publisher. This 
unusual facility was the bane of our authoress. When Tennyson 
was younger his execution was slow, careful, and laborious ; we find 
his pieces short, simple, and repeatedly altered in the successive 
editions of his works. Mrs. Browning, on the contrary, with the 
exception of ‘Aurora Leigh,’ wrote her longest poems when very 
young; one, eighty pages in length, at ten years of age; a translation 
of the ‘Prometheus Vinctus’ at fifteen ; and but a little later the 
drama of ‘The Exiles.’ This too easy flow of language is a 
mischief to any one. When ideas struggle slowly into expression, 
they act with greater force upon the words, their effective heat is 
increased like that of pent-up fire. But writers like our authoress 
and Mr. Ruskin, who have too ready a command of words, are apt 
to become intoxicated, and carried away by the superabundance of 
the supply. They are tempted to use high-sounding language for 
its own sake, and to run on into such unmeaning grandiloquence 
as we see here and there in the fifth volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
and frequently in Mrs. Browning. 

Perhaps never has the cause of injured humanity been pleaded 
with more moving and exquisite pathos than in the ‘Cry of the 
‘Children.’ It is one of those utterances which are heard when 
the loftiest spirits amongst us are stirred to the depths, when their 
indignation at the wrong is almost quenched in pity and tears for 
the suffering. And it were well if men would listen and take 
warning, for if so terrible the cry of the oppressed when uplifted 
by a feeble human tongue, what will it be when the tyrant is 
accused in the judgment by the voice of those guardian angels 
who always stand before the face of the Father in heaven? The 
plaintive, lamenting tones of young children, low, musical, but 
crushed down into monotony by the grinding pressure of cruel 
suffering, are heard in every line of this poem. It is as if they 
were making an attempt to sing it in a low plaintive murmur, for 
the words seem to come to us in singing as we read. All other 
young things in creation are at play—the lambs, the fawns, and the 
birds ; but down the children’s cheeks the bitter tears are flowing, 
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and their mother can give no solace. You ask them why they are 
weeping :— 
‘ Your old earth, they say, is very dreary, 

Our young feet, they say, are very weak, 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary, 

Our grave rest is very far to seek.’ 
From the first moment that a young child’s eyes open on the 
world, nature wishes him to be taught that life is a joyous and a 
gladsome thing. Every sight, feeling, and sound stimulate his 
curiosity, and furnish a source of pleasure. It is the time when 
he should learn to make a free, full use of his energies by finding 
that his enjoyment is always proportionate to his activity. In this 
way his inborn attachment to existence is strengthened, and is 
perhaps never more really powerful than now. For the timid, 
miserly grasp with which the old man clings to his few remaining 
days is not for a moment to be compared with that healthy anima- 
tion and glowing hope which makes the present an unceasing 
source of delight, and clothes with the rainbow hues of its super- 
abundant glory the prospects of the future. Casual troubles, of 
course, will come, but their influence is intended to be slight, and 
the elastic spirit of a child can recover from a heavy blow. The 
young man who is just beginning to think and to experience 
greater troubles, may for a time consider this earth as an evil place, 
and perhaps it is better so, but even here this feeling should be 
only temporary. Nothing can be more terrible than the cry 
which Mrs. Browning has ‘placed i in the mouths of the children 
grown old before their time, and spirit-crushed by an ever present 
weight of woe which cannot be shaken off, who, instead of life and 
pleasure, are longing only for the grave, and mourn that its rest ‘is 
* so very far to seek. They look into the grave of one who has 
died before her time. What is their first remark? There was no room 
‘ for any work in the close clay.’ It is dreadful for work to be the 
one haunting idea in the children’s minds, connecting itself with 
every object upon which they look, and even overcoming their 
natural awe of death! They know nothing about spirits happy in 
heaven, but think of the grave as a place of rest, where they may 
sleep and be undisturbed. 


‘ From the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her, 
Crying, ‘‘Get up, little Alice, it is day.” 
And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 
The shroud by the kirk chime.’ 


A child who should love activity and restlessness, looking upon 
such fearful rest as this, and calling it ‘merry’! Then you tell 
them to play :— 
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‘ Go out, children, from the mine and from the city, 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do, 
Pluck your handful of the meadow cowslips pretty, 
Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them through.’ 


But their only idea of these cowslips is formed from the black, 
wretched weeds which grow beside the mine, and they ask to be 
let alone in absolute dread of those pleasures so delightful to a 
healthy child which would be to their wearied frames only another 
kind of work. Sleep, sleep is their one wish. Those who are 
compelled to live in the large manufacturing towns, like Birming- 
ham or Leeds, and still more those who have passed through such 
accursed spots as Tipton and other like places in the coal districts, 
will know how utterly impossible it is fast becoming for any poet 
to rise up there amongst the labouring classes, from mere absence 
of all which could call forth his perception of the beautiful. And 
when we consider how conducive is a love of nature to morality 
and religion, we cannot help seeing that here is everything which 
can render man utterly depraved and degrade him into a mere 
piece of mechanism. The coal districts are in fact notorious for 
want of refinement, and brutality. And now we see the children 
as it were yoked in contest with the fearful machinery, their soft 
weak limbs compelled to keep pace with the hard unpitying iron, 
ever rushing and hurrying on. If for one moment they might 
but know what silence is, or touch each other and feel that there 
is other life besides that of machinery, life which can sympathize 
with them! How can you tell them to pray, when all around is 
teaching them that no one cares for their misery, the human 
beings passing without noticing their sobs, unheard amid that 
incessant roar. 


‘Is it likely God, with angels singing round him, 
Hears our weeping any more ?’ 


They know but two words of prayer—Our Father,’ spoken 
softly as a charm when they go to rest. And they are told that 
his image is the master who keeps them at work, and from him 
they must acquire their idea of a Supreme Being. How is it likely 
that God will pity them! Slaves, martyrs, age-worn before their 
time, orphans of earthly love and of heavenly (we employ Mrs. 
Browning’s expressions), what is left for them but to weep ¢ 

In ‘ Isabel’s Child,’ though a fine poem, the spirit of the infant, 
which appeared in the vision, talked too much about ‘ finite’ and 
‘ infinite,’ and other such hard matters; the language of the ‘ Cr 
‘of the Children,’ on the contrary, is for the most part beautifully 
simple. 
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‘Bertha in the Lane’ is an example of that secret, uncomplaining, 
almost Divine self-sacrifice which we recognise as especially cha- 
racteristic of woman. It is not that we never find it in men, for 
‘Enoch Arden’ is a noble instance to the contrary, but the feminine 
nature is more forward to yield, to give way and adapt itself to 
circumstances, to work for those who, as is the case with children, 
are unconscious of the love and care bestowed. Man’s kindness 
is rather shown when some outward recognition of it is possible, 
and he is framed more to control and to command. 

The story of the poem is a very simple one. Robert, at first 
betrothed to the elder sister, whose calm grave beauty had at- 
tracted him, is afterwards carried away by the irresistible charms 
of the younger and more brilliant Bertha. The sisters’ attach- 
ment to each other remains as strong as ever, but the elder is 
pining away and dying from neglect. 

The short story, with all its details, is admirably brought out in 
the poem. The sick girl goes to her death-bed at noon, having 
just completed the wedding gown which she intends as a last 
present to her sister. The work of the day finished, and the weari- 
ness she expresses at that early hour, typify the fact that, though 
it is yet morning, the labour of life is ended. She has not only 
forgiven Bertha, but endeavours to conceal her own suffering, and 
to sympathize with her sister’s coming happiness. It is not a 
sudden death, but that slow drooping which leads so gradually to 
the end, that there can be no surprise, and sorrow is felt by the 
survivors in its mildest form. What a subdued sweet tone rests 
upon the whole picture, the two sisters of such different tempera- 
ments, the one so bright and animated, the other so gentle and 
grave! For the quiet cheerfulness of the invalid kindles almost 
into joy at the near approach of death, which casts a tearful cloud 
over the lively animation of Bertha, and the two characters seem 
more really alike from the medium through which we view them. 
And still more is this the case towards the close, when the cloud is 
penetrated with light, and the dying girl is filled with rapture, and 
Bertha’s tears are dried amidst a holy calm, and all darkness and 
sorrow disappear in the white still radiance of approaching heaven. 
The composition throughout is eminently artistic, the sorrow is 
never unrelieved so as to be painful to contemplate, and the minor 
details are worked in with admirable skill. 

Mrs. Browning has also exercised the higher faculties of the poet, 
in giving life to the mere abstractions of history. The Virgin Mary 
is to many of us little more than a name, or perchance a half-angelic 
face looking down from some beautiful Italian picture. We seldom 
think of her even as she is represented in Scripture, as one for virtue 
and goodness highly favoured among women. From this dim unreal 
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existence Mrs. Browning has called her into life. In the ‘Virgin 
‘ Mary and the Infant Jesus’ we see her maiden face as she walks 
in lonely thought among the midnight hills of Galilee ; and watch 
the workings of her heart as she presses the Holy Child to her 
bosom with mingled reverence, adoration, and deep maternal love. 
How little had we before considered the large share of agony that 
mother bore in sympathy with the pains which wrought the re- 
demption of the world, or that consciousness, stronger than in any 
other human being, that the Saviour was really of the same flesh 
with her! 

Much good thought and felicity of expression may be found 
among the Sonnets. But sonnets are seldom easy reading, and 
these are no exception. In the first place, nothing can be more 
tedious than the perusal of a number of short pieces of any kind. 
The want of continuity involves a constant effort on beginning 
afresh to get a general idea of what the new poem is about, without 
which it is impossible to appreciate it. Then the rapid change 
makes it difficult for any strong or distinct impression to remain 
after laying the book aside. Besides, the necessary brevity is apt 
to render the construction obscure and involved. Mrs. Browning 
is not usually distinguished by clearness and intelligibility ; indeed, 
to judge from certain passages in ‘Aurora Leigh,’ she looks upon too 
readable poetry with a sort of contempt. No wonder, therefore, 
that her Sonnets are hard to be understood. The three finest, 
perhaps, and those at least simple enough, are upon the ‘Two 
‘Sayings’ of Scripture, the one being ‘ Jesus wept,’ the other 
‘When the Christ denied and scorned looked upon Peter.” We 
really think these among the most beautiful things we ever read. 
The words, ‘Jehovah at the Judgment call,’ remind us how seldom 
people think of the meek deserted Christ as identical with the 
stern-seeming and awful God of the Old Testament, whose glory 
was too terrible to behold. How much new meaning that look now 
has for us, and what can be more touching than the Saviour’s words 
to Peter :— 

‘« For when thy final need is dreariest, 
Thou shalt not be denied as I am here; 
My voice to God and angels shall attest, 
Because I Know this man, let him be clear.’’’ 
To shed light thus upon the beauty of an undeveloped thought, and 
to bring out its full significance, is one of the highest excellences of 
the poet. : 

We pass on to ‘Aurora Leigh,’ the work on which Mrs. 
Browning’s fame will chiefly rest. The reader who comes to it 
after perusal of her other writings will be delighted at the change. 
Much of the old obscurity is gone ; what remains is confined to 
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similes and reflections, which are apart from the main track of the 
story, and may be passed over without detriment to the general 
effect. The style is energetic and condensed, strikingly pictorial, 
and as highly fanciful as before. We are absolutely astonished at 
the vast compass and sudden changes, the rapid spirited narration ; 
now flashing up with brilliant and telling sarcasms, and then car- 
rying us away to the sublimest heights of passion and poetry. 

Some critics have asserted that ‘ Aurora Leigh’ would have been 
best given in the form of a plain prose novel. We do not think 
so. The difference between prose and.verse is certainly not so 
marked as many would seem to imagine. All prose is to some 
extent metrical, as we feel in our dislike to a lame or ill-balanced 
sentence. It differs from verse chiefly in the lower pitch and 
greater irregularity of the measure. But as the passion of 
the writer rises, his language will become more and more metrical, 
and at length will pass into something much resembling verse, 
or, as we term it, ‘prose poetry. We cannot help perceiving 
that prose is scarcely adapted for the highest flights of the 
imagination, when acquired knowledge is vanishing, and ap- 
pearances alone are realities. Look, for example, at the following 
lines from ‘ Aurora Leigh’ :— 


‘And, with force 
As passionate as fear, she tore her hands 
Like lilies from the rocks, from hers and his, 
And sprang down, bounded headlong down the steep, 
Away from both—away, if possible 
As far as God—away! They yelled at her, 
As famished hounds at a hare. She heard them yell; 
She felt her name hiss after her from the hills 
Like shot from guns. On, on! And now she had cast 
The voices off with the uplands. On! Mad fear 
Was running in her feet and killing the ground ; 
The white roads curled as if she burnt them up, 
The green fields melted, wayside trees fell back 
To make room for her. Then her head grew vexed, 
Trees, fields, turned on her, and ran after her ; 
She heard the quick pants of the hills behind, 
Their keen air pricked her neck. She had lost her feet, 
Could run no more, yet, somehow, went as fast ; 
The horizon, red ’twixt steeples in the east, 
So sucked her forward, forward, while her heart 
Kept swelling, swelling, till it swelled so big 
It seemed to fill her body; then it burst, 
And overflowed the world, and swamped the light, 
‘«¢ And now I am dead and safe,”’ thought Marian Erle— 
She had dropped, she had fainted.’ 
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Perhaps it would be difficult to select from modern poetry a 
more splendid example of the higher work of the imaginative 
faculty, than is given us here. It is in passages like these that 
Mrs. Browning’s great genius chiefly manifests itself, and in prose 
they would be altogether impossible. A writer so fervid and im- 
passioned would be stripped of half her power; and, besides, we 
should be more keenly alive to the improbabilities and faulty con- 
struction of the story. 

We now proceed to glance at the general scope of the poem : 
Little Mattie, happy in heaven, and conscious of her own supe- 
riority, would look down with a ‘ grand contempt’ upon her mother 
still burdened with the troubles of the world. And there we are 
told is the sting of it. Could we know the reality it would ‘ make 
a woman mad outright.’ ‘ Michael with the sword’ would be less 
terrible to mothers than their own dead darlings. 

This is a fair specimen of the faults of the last volume. In- 
stead of the fancies of the earlier poetry, disfiguring thoughts 
which are otherwise true and beautiful, there is greater simplicity 
of style and diction, but the leading ideas have become fantastic, 
outrageous, or unnatural. Perhaps Mrs. Browning’s lowest depth 
was the ‘Casa Guidi Windows.’ He must be indeed a hardy 
explorer or an unscrupulous admirer who has patience to follow 
the thread of that intolerable poem. As for ourselves, we have 
once perused it, and the impression we received was such that no 
inducement, short of escape from some urgent bodily torture, could 
bring us to renew the attempt. Though not more than some 
seventy pages in length, the moments spent in reading seem hours ; 
and we venture to assert, that once read it can never be forgotten. 
We were going to say that it tells us something about Italy and the 
entrance of the Austrian troops, but it is not worth while to pro- 
ceed. That long desert waste, with its fogs and quicksands, and 
deep morasses, and absolute unintelligibility, had better remain 
uninterred, a monument of what lamentable prostration can over- 
take even a genius like that of our author. 

Few questions have excited more attention in the present century 
than that of the best means for the reformation of the poor. One large 
class of thinkers have held that our principal endeavours should be 
directed to the amelioration of their outward circumstances. Let 
them have proper food and employment, and be taught to live clean 
and orderly, and the reformation will be well-nigh accomplished. 
Religion will come in afterwards, and all will be as we eould wish. 
The liberty and equality ideas of the French’ Revolution period have 
had their influence upon this class of theorists. Able writers have 
suggested that rich men should abandon rank and station, and 
come down to live and labour with the common people. By thus 
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showing their sympathy and recognition of the brotherhood of all 
humanity, they would materially assist in effecting the desired 
change. This is the reformation from without. First set right the 
body, and the mind will follow. The main purpose of ‘ Aurora 
‘Leigh’ is to show the fallacy of such principles, and the mischiefs 


which would result from the attempts of any reformer who should}, 
wish his inferiors to submit to his plans, while professing to treat 


them as equals. It is here that we see in its full grandeur Mrs. 
Browning’s idea of the dignity of the poet’s mission. She believes, 
as every Christian should, that all true change must commence 
within. When men have been taught to look upon the unseen, to 
know that the things of most importance are beyond sense, when 
their hearts have been changed by cultivation of their sympathies 
and affections, and especially by belief in redemption through 
Christ, then, and not till then, will they rise to better things, and 
outward improvement may be expected to follow. Now, to lead to 


all this is the noblest aim of the poet. We have already sketched 
Aurora’s early life. While yet under her aunt’s roof, her cousin 
Romney had made her an offer of marriage. As Aurora typifies 
the poet, one of God’s chief agents in reforming the world by 
raising the mind to loftier ideas, so is Romney the representative of 
those who believe that everything may be done by amendment of 
the outward condition. He is a wealthy and talented young man, 
of good family, generous and noble-hearted. There is-no con- 
ventionalism in him. Whatever he thinks right he will do 
unflinchingly at all costs. Duty, as dictated by a large and loving 
spirit, is the law of his life. And here he falls into error, for not 
satisfied with making it his grand aim to do good, he would even 
have duty suggest the path which his affections are to follow. He 
attempts to be independent of his feelings, and to talk and act as 
though he had none. It was thus that he afterwards wished to 
marry Marian Erle, not for love, but to obtain a suitable helpmate 
in his work, and to set a good example by breaking through the 
distinctions of rank and caste. And here was one cause of his 
refusal by Aurora Leigh. She admired him, as she admired all 
else that was great and noble. She sympathized with his passion 
for reform, and felt that he was a being vastly superior to her aunt. 
Beyond this she really loved him, though her affection was dormant, 
and as yet unknown to herself; but where another would have 
talked of affection, he spoke of duty; she wanted love. He asked 
her to become a fellow-worker and assistant in his plans, and, as 
she thought, a mere wheel in the machinery which he had con- 
structed. Her mind was full of the lofty aspirations of the poet ; 
she felt herself gifted to speak to men’s hearts, and considered this 
the great agency of reform. Romney looked upon her plans and 
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hopes as an idle dream, wished her to leave this trifling, as he called 
it, and to lend a helping hand in forwarding his schemes. The 
result was inevitable; before they could be united each had a lesson 
to learn. Romney was refused, and they parted. Years had 
passed away. Aurora, cast upon the world, had risen rapidly 
to fame; the edifice of Romney’s schemes had crumbled from the 
inherent rottenness of the material. Those whom he sacrificed 
everything to relieve had turned against him, hating the restraints 
which compelled them to abandon vice. His ancestral mansion had 
been burnt in a mutiny, and his eyesight lost in the catastrophe. 
Once more the cousins met; both had undergone a change. Rom- 
ney was convinced of the impracticability of his schemes, and 
owned that Aurora in the main was right. She, on the other hand, 
acknowledged that she had trusted too much in what man can do, 
and too little in the influence of God. Our work has to be done, 
but results must be left with him. And the cousins can now 
agree, for Romney has learnt from Aurora’s writings a juster 
appreciation of the powers of woman, and confesses that passionate 
love which had before been under wrong ideas of duty. 

We cannot help regretting that Mrs. Browning’s genius should 
have been lavished so much upon fragmentary efforts, instead 
of being concentrated upon larger and more imperishable works. 
There is much good poetry in the last two volumes, which posterity 
will undoubtedly leave, because in a form not compact enough to 
carry. In the after stages of her career, the powers of our 
authoress underwent a decline. Her later writings in the main are 
weak and inferior, though there is still undoubted evidence of 
genius. How feeble, for instance, are the songs about Italy, 
besides being crowded with political allusions often but half intel- 
ligible. One of the simpler and more beautiful is the ‘ Forced 
‘ Recruit.’ The very subjects of the poems in the last volume are 
frequently odd and farfetched. We may instance ‘ Lord Walter’s 
‘ Wife,’ which we have already censured on the score of indelicacy. 
‘Little Mattie’ is written to a mother whose daughter, thirteen 
years of age, is just dead. Most people would have dwelt upon 
the hope of final reunion in heaven, but not so Mrs. Browning. 
She tells the mother how completely she is now severed from the 
lost one. Yesterday they were united in affection, now the child 
lies a mute and pallid corpse. But could those lips again use 
human language, what comforting words would they speak to that 
sorrow: stricken heart! Nothing of the kind !— 


‘She would answer like the Son! 
What is now ’twixt thee and me? 
Dreadful answer, better none.’ 
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The thoughts of poetry, star-like, should be about it. The great 


poet does not spend life in executing microscopic copies of the small 
parts of nature. He makes the universe the scaffold for his ideal. 
He fills the world with thoughts on pilgrimage to build shrines of 
his own, as well as to visit those which time has consecrated. It is 
the office of his art, not merely to show to the mind its workings, 
to hold up to the reader a reflexion of his own feeling, but also to 
display before him things that by no other means could be revealed 
—wonders of which otherwise he would never have dreamed. 
Hence its power to ennoble and instruct. To cut off from poetry 
this, its high province, is to confound it with metaphysics, and to 
convert it into the genius which wields the dissecting knife in place 
of the flaming sword. Metaphysics shows man what he is, poetry 
what he is and what he should be; the one classifies his powers, 
the other educates them. The poet not only portrays nature, but 
strives after an ideal excellence, not contrary to, but combined from 
and founded on that which is real. While limning the earth fairly, 
he carries us to imagined regions beyond it, measures mortal 
capabilities, not only as they are, but as they will be, and shows 
us religion and virtue somewhat as they appear in their own 
country, as well as here, in their less worthy place of sojourning. 

It has ever been a part of the province of imagination to 
bridge with its rainbow those spaces which science has failed to 
fill up with any certain knowledge. But if it be true that the 
more we know the more we discern the extent of the unknown, 
there can be no reason to fear that the triumphs of science will 
really diminish the domain of the poetical. These two sources of 
influence, like spiritual and providential dispensations of the 
Divine Being, are formed to work in separateness, but not in 
hostility. ‘lime, while opening to us many of the doors of 
mystery, points to yet more beyond them, of which he still holds 
the key. 
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Art. VI.—Papers relating to Italy and the Danish Duchies. Pre- 
sented to Parliament, 1864-5. 


Srx years of more or less general peace in Europe have now 
followed the conclusion of the Treaty of Zurich in September, 
1859. Since that time we have witnessed an Italian and a 
Polish revolution, a war between Germany and Denmark, and 
two distant expeditions undertaken to China and Mexico. But 
there has meanwhile been no collision between any two Great 
Powers, such as is commonly accepted as marking the distinction 
between a local and a general war. We have looked on, 
appalled, as it were, by the four years of carnage that have 
meanwhile rolled on in America. But, at the same time, the 
relations of most of the European Powers, even as between one 
another, have been little better than an armed neutrality. 
Extraordinary professions of peaceful intentions have, indeed, 
been made. In England the call for reduction, during the Par- 
liament that has lately expired, is only comparable to the call 
for reform and for ‘the working man’ that prevailed in the 
preceding House of Commons. On the Continent the same 
cry has been heard ; but chiefly, it may be suspected, in order 
to enable the professors of economy to contract fresh loans in 
the English market. Meanwhile, however, the increasing 
wealth of Western Europe, under improved fiscal laws and the 
absence of immediate prospects of disturbance, has still enabled 
Governments to spend the public money with their original 
prodigality. The truth is, that in almost all countries of Europe 
armaments have increased in the very ratio of the popular 
demand for peace and retrenchment. Rich individuals may 
sometimes be misers, but rich Governments are almost in- 
variably extravagant. The result has been that, during the last six 
years of general peace, there has been an immense augmenta- 
tion in the elements of war. Fleets of iron-clads and ordnance 
of immense calibre have, in that short interval, rendered it im- 
possible for the fleets of 1859 to keep the sea. A corresponding 
change, less marked, indeed, but not inconsiderable, has taken 
place on land. The Great Powers of the Continent have kept 
their armies on a war-footing; the numbers have, in many 
cases, been actually increased ; new tactics and improved field 
artillery have been devised. While commercial treaties and 
international festivities have been professing to link nation with 
nation in the bonds of everlasting peace, preparations for war 
have been actively made upon a scale that might threaten to 
throw all preceding hostilities into insignificance. 
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Either this is a terrible pantomime, or Governments must see 
much more reason to distrust one another than nations do. It 
is quite true that maritime Powers must keep pace with the 
progress of naval science, and that the expenditure of England 
and France is, to a certain extent, at the disposal of two classes 
of ingenious gentlemen, one of whom spend their lives in con- 
structing iron targets, and the other in inventing guns that will 
knock them to pieces. As it is the will of the three chief mari- 
time Powers of the world—England, France, and America— 
that this shall be so, it must be borne with. But these are facts 
beside the present question. The application of scientific dis- 
covery to defensive purposes does not call for enormous arma- 
ments by sea and land. For some time past, however, there 
has been an apprehension that the close of the American war 
would bring the United States into conflict with Europe. 
France had contracted obligations in Mexico, of a very different 
kind indeed from those which we have long had with Canada ; 
but, at the same time, hardly less binding. It was for some 
time professed, therefore, that a state of expectant alarm on the 
part of France and England required a corresponding attitude 
of armed preparation. Now, however, that the United States 
have disbanded half-a-million troops, and have subsided into the 
most peaceful relations with Europe, there is an end of this 
apprehension. Besides, it is one which could not have in any 
way explained the military preparations of the European States in 
general upon land. It is clear, therefore, that whatever appre- 
hensions for the disturbance of the peace of Europe may exist, 
must be looked for in its own internal attitude, rather than in 
reference to the United States of America. 

It is a supplementary misfortune of war, whenever it occurs, 
that it commonly leaves in the ground the seeds of a fresh 
collision. Many years happily elapse before these come to 
maturity ; but it too often happens that they are not eradicated. 
Treaties of peace leave questions imperfectly settled ; wars are 
arrested because they are growing too dangerous to either 
belligerent before the whole scope of a dispute is exhausted ; 
and diplomacy often introduces new questions into the conclusion 
of the terms of peace. Our own generation has happily been 
so little used to great wars and great negotiations, that we have 
naturally failed to take sufficient account of this truth. The 
Peace of 1814, like that of Westphalia in 1648, appeared, indeed, 
so exhaustive and definitive as to exclude the possibility of 
dangerous questions arising out of it. But that was a rare 
exception. The war with Russia in 1854 may, perhaps, without 
any fantastic theorising, be traced to the gradual operation of 
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the stipulations of the treaties of Bucharest and Adrianople ; 
and we may be thankful that these seeds in the ground were as 
long as they were in germinating. The Italian question, however, 
as it developed itself in 1859, apparently sprang from the express 
action of the Emperor of the French in the Congress of Paris in 
1856. Having, then, prevailed upon Europe to declare ‘ Italy 
‘in an abnormal condition,’ and to authorize negotiation for the 
reform of its internal government, he at once elicited from the 
Seven Powers, parties to the Congress, all the elements of an 
Italian question, such as he brought to maturity three years 
afterwards. And whenever the justice of the Italian war was 
brought into dispute, he commonly vindicated it on this construc- 
tive international sanction. 

In a manner not very dissimilar, the peace concluded between 
France and Austria at Villa Franca and Zurich in 1859, left 
behind it many unsolved questions ; and the Italian events that 
have followed have by no means served to settle them. The 
Danish war of 1864 has never yet been followed by so much as 
a territorial assignment of the lands in dispute. It is only in an 
indirect manner, indeed, that these two questions are connected 
together ; and the connection may not be very obvious ; but, as 
will be seen, it undoubtedly exists, and appears not unlikely to 
develop itself as time advances, and to play a considerable part 
in the diplomacy of the next year. For the moment, indeed, 
these two questions would seem to have this point of obvious 
resemblance on the surface of them—that they are apparently 
both at a hopeless and incurable deadlock. 

The thread of European policy, at the moment at which we 
are now living, may perhaps be sufficiently followed by taking 
up these two questions alone, although there are no doubt others 
less important or less menacing in the background. But in 
order to trace them accurately, it is necessary, in sailor’s phrase, 
to take rather a wide offing. 

It is clear that although France is not really the disturbing 
Power in the present critical condition of European politics, it is 
nevertheless to that Power that we have to look for an initiative 
in any important movement that may be made. So far, indeed, 
as the Emperor Napoleon can be said to have the control of his 
own actions, it is clear that he will take no prominent step with- 
out being sure of the actual or moral support of England or 
Russia ; but the Emperor of the French is already committed to’ 
some inconvenient conditions of his own,making, such as the 
Italian Convention of the 15th of September, 1864, and his pre- 
sent attitude in Europe is, therefore, to that extent, already 
marked out and defined. Whatever alliances have been made 
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against the Liberal Powers and Liberal policy of Europe, have 
been directed rather against France than against England ; for 
our own neutrality may be more readily relied upon than that of 
our neighbours, in such questions as are likely to arise. There is, 
in consequence, a very definite antagonism at this moment between 
Austria and Prussia, on the one hand, and France on the other~ 
Austria in regard to Italy, and Prussia in regard to Denmark 
and the Rhine. 

For the last year and a half the policy of the Emperor of the 
French has betrayed all the indications of one who finds him- 
self in a false position ; and it is clear that his difficulty has 
arisen from having abandoned the English alliance, which he is 
now making marked efforts to repair. It will be remembered 
that the war with Russia had hardly closed, when the French 
Government, under the policy of Count Walewski, began to 
exhibit a marked preference for the Russian over the English 
alliance. With such want of consistency, and even of decorum, 
was this preference shown, that, before the stipulations of the 
Peace of 1856 were carried into effect, France was found to be 
actually intriguing with Russia to defeat them, and it was only 
by falling back on the alliance of Austria that we were enabled 
to maintain the provisions of the Peace of Paris. From that 
moment M. Walewski promoted the Russian alliance and made 
no secret of his indifference to that of England, while the whole 
French policy towards Turkey since that period has exhibited an 
incessant warfare against the principles*on which the Peace of 
Paris was founded. The war of 1859 was to a certain extent 
based also on the moral support of Russia; but the attitude 
assumed by France on the Polish insurrection of 1863, when M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys was again at the Foreign Office, at once put an 
end to all sympathy and concert on the part of Russia. While 
this was the case, Lord Russell appears to have unintentionally 
misled the French Government as to the extent to which he 
would concur in promoting the independence of the Poles ; and in 
this country when the Polish question suddenly became an 
active one, an unmistakable repugnance to go to war for Poland 
manifested itself among nearly all classes, 

The practical result of this was, that the Emperor Napoleon, 
having abandoned the Russian alliance in order to sustain the 
French national traditions of Polish independence, found that 
the English alliance would not serve his purpose. From this 
moment a certain estrangement took place between the French 
and English Governments. The Germans were not slow to avail 
themselves of it. The opportune death of the King of Denmark 
enabled them at the beginning of the next year to reopen the 
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whole question of the Danish succession; but they had not 
waited for this event, for they had already brought the question 
of the Elbe Duchies to a crisis in the autumn of 1863, only three 
months after it had been demonstrated that the Anglo-French 
alliance would not work, and before there was any apprehension 
of the death of Frederick VII. 

The turn of England to ask for assistance now came. But 
France, smarting under our refusal in regard to Poland, and 
Russia, still remembering the Turkish war, both refused her. 
The French Emperor then proposed (in the beginning of 1864) 
his famous specific of a Congress at Paris, to settle all the vexed 
questions in Europe. Disappointed of glory and popularity in 
Poland, the prestige which such a Congress would have afforded 
him, in addition to a hope of escape from dangers in the future, 
would have compensated him. Besides, he was not without 
interest in the Danish question. Though he cared little for the 
dismemberment of Denmark, he was distinctly opposed to the 
aggrandizement of Germany ; but at the same time he enter- 
tained a well-founded apprehension of going to war with neigh- 
bours on his frontier, numbering some 75,000,000 inhabitants, 
with armies, perhaps, mustering a million in the field. He 
knew very well that we could render him no great assistance in 
a mighty war on the Rhine ; and that was the shape which a 
Danish war must assume, if he drew the sword. 

England rejected the proposed Congress: her rejection of it 
was conclusive ; and the Emperor considered, as Punch had it 
at the time, ‘ the Bulls don’t come ; so we must give up the 
‘party. From that moment, the estrangement between France 
and England became complete. Austria and Prussia had their 
way; they took the three Duchies, and signed a peace with 
what remained of Denmark. 

That the Emperor of the French allowed this sacrifice to take 
place, just fifteen months ago, seems to have been very soon 
acknowledged by him to have been a very great blunder. He 
abandoned policy for pique ; for it was evident throughout that 
a diplomatic combination between France and England would 
have brought about, at any rate, a compromise for Denmark, 
without an actual appeal to arms upon their part. 

The effect of this peace was a very eccentric one. The ani- 
mosity of Austria and Prussia might fairly have been expected 
to be turned upon this country ; and the most ordinary gratitude 
would have dictated friendly feelings towards the Emperor of 
the French, whose neutrality had so completely served their 
ends. The event, however, was just the contrary. The sove- 
reigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, met at Kissingen, and 
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the two latter agreed upon a policy which amounted to 
a restoration of the Holy Alliance. This was no menace to 
England ; it did not thwart any of her special interests ; it was 
merely opposed to the general course of her Continental policy. 
It was but a secondary matter with us. 

But to France it was a distinct threat. It was an alliance 
formed in express antagonism to the principles to which she was 
committed in Europe. It left her absolutely alone among the 
Great Powers, while it embraced Legitimacy and Ultramontanism 
—in fact, everything that the Emperor of the French had set 
himself to combat. Besides, it was a formidable alliance, which 
oppressed France with a sense both of isolation and of inferiority. 
it cramped her action, and seemed to menace her in whatever 
direction she followed in the path of her former policy. This was 
the direct result of her abandonment of England in the crisis of 
the Danish question. 

To add to the difficulty of the position, while this attitude of 
the three Powers served to strengthen Austrian policy in Italy, 
the conduct of Austria and Prussia in the Duchies began more 
and more clearly to trample upon the principle of government 
by nationalities, which had formed a cardinal theory in the policy 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and presented a state of things which 
it became more and more clear that France could not accept as 
the basis of a permanent settlement of the three Duchies on the 
Elbe and the Eyder. 

From that moment—now about fifteen months ago—the Em- 
peror of the French appears to have looked about for new allies 
and a new policy. To restore a good understanding with 
England was not a thing that could be done immediately ; but 
such a restoration has been gradually brought about; and the 
naval demonstrations at Cherbourg, Brest, and Portsmouth, may 
be taken as a symbol of itsaccomplishment. But the first act of 
Napoleon IIL, after Russia, Austria, and Prussia had been thus 

brought together, was one that was calculated in a very marked 
manner to restore the dignity and consistency of his position in 
Europe. He adopted a course, also, that brought at once strength 
to himself and carried defiance to his opponents. We allude to 
his Italian Convention of the 15th of September, 1864. This 
act could only be accepted as evidence of a thorough reconcilia- 
tion between himself and the Liberal party in Europe. At the 
same time, it provided in an essential manner for the unity and 
security of Italy. It proposed, at any rate, to put an end to the 
Roman question as an international one, by terminating the 
French protection and occupation in two years from that date ; 
and thus still further to consolidate Italy, and to leave the 
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Venetian question the only one affecting that country still un- 
solved. This was an arrangement made in the teeth of the 
policy of Austria and Prussia, It gave France also one substan- 
tial ally, and facilitated the formation of other alliances by her 
on similar principles. 

But while this was a master-stroke of policy on the part of the 
Emperor Napoleon, it at the same time prepared the way for a 
definite danger. It fixed the crisis of the Roman question. 
That crisis cannot be postponed longer than the 15th of Sep- 
tember next. All that we can assume for certain is, that the 
French will then leave Rome. But, in the meantime, we have 
to see what attitude the different parties concerned will take. 
Will the Papal Government take measures for its own defence ? 
or will the troops of the King of Italy enter Rome by one gate as 
the troops of the Emperor of the French leave by another? 
Even if the Papacy should take such measures, and its own 
Government be sustained for awhile by its own arms, will not 
the Italian Government find their way to Rome by intrigue a 
short time afterwards? And, thirdly, whether in anticipation of 
the 15th of September, or subsequently, will Austria, when she 
finds the temporal power of the Pope in imminent danger, send 
an army to his relief ? 

We look upon the two former of these alternatives as essen- 
tially one and the same, differing only by a short period in their 
incidence. Ifthe Papal Government should prove to be defence- 
less when the 15th of September arrives, the mere municipal act 
of Roman citizens will upset it; and in all probability the mob, 
or the provisionary administration which the mob would create, 
would at once invite the King of Italy to take possession of his 
new capital. And if the citizens did not invite him, he would 
quite as certainly march his troops in, notwithstanding, on the 
pretext of protecting the person and the spiritual status of the 
Holy Father from a mob government. On the other hand, if 
the Papal Government should really attempt during the next 
eleven months to set its house in order, and should have a mili- 
tary force of its own at the time that the French leave Rome, we 
suspect the Government at Florence would soon find the means 
to tamper with it. If it were merely a Roman army it would 
soon mutiny. Ifthe Papal troops were foreign mercenaries, the 
Papacy would almost as soon be outbid by the Treasury at Flo- 
rence ; and the result would be much the same. In either event, 
if France, Italy, and Rome, were the only three parties to the 
question, there would be every probability of Garibaldi’s vision 
being realized before the close of 1866. 

But, thirdly, what course will Austria then take? Will she, 
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strengthened by an alliance with Prussia on the old Legitimist 
principles, see the temporal power of the Pope finally extin- 
guished, and her whole Italian and Catholic policy brought to 
anend? It must be remembered that neither Austria nor the 
Pope are parties to the Italian Convention of September 15th, 
1864, nor are in any way bound by it. It would be competent 
to them to form a counter-convention, providing that on the 
15th of September, 1866, an Austrian army should be landed 
on the Pontifical coast for the protection of the latter and his 
Government. There would be no breach of treaty that France 
could legally resent ; and that circumstance renders it the less 
improbable that some such expedient may be resorted to. But 
it would be impossible for the Emperor of the French to allow 
so complete a humiliation and discomfiture of his whole Roman 
and Italian policy. At the same time, he could not continue in 
occupation of Rome after contracting with the Italian Govern- 
ment to leave it, and after having restored his understanding 
with the Liberal party in Europe by that compact. It cannot 
be disguised, therefore, that unless Austria is prepared to see the 
temporal power trodden under foot, and herself to shrink into a 
merely German State, there is a very distinct danger of a new 
collision between France and Italy on the one side, and Austria 
on the other. 

But what would be the strength which Austria would have 
upon her side ; for it is not to be supposed that she would ven- ° 
ture again single-handed into a contest with France, and with 
nearly all Italy instead of, as before, with the little State of 
Sardinia? The answer, we apprehend, is to be found in the 
Gastein Convention ; and it is precisely at this point that the 
Danish and Italian questions appear to be tied together in one 
knot. Whether secret articles of this Convention really exist, as 
some of the newspapers have declared, amounts merely to an 
unimportant conjecture. It is enough for our purpose that 
Austria and Prussia have signed a public Convention which has 
set the opinion of Europe at defiance ; and it would be contrary 
to ordinary precaution if they had separated without providing 
for concert in defending themselves against the opponents they 
had themselves created. 

That there is a clear understanding of this kind at the back of 
the Gastein Convention, hardly any one can doubt; and we are 
inclined to look upon it quite as much in the character of a 
counterpart to the Italian Convention of the previous year, as 
in that of an arrangement of the Danish plunder. Moreover, 
the internal evidence of the compact itself implies that it cannot 
be without reference to the Italian interests of Austria. From 
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first to last this Power has been a loser and not a gainer in her 
and Prussia’s joint Danish policy. She has lost character in 
Europe ; she has lost popularity in her own dominions by a Con- 
vention that has trampled out the principle of nationalities she 
was affecting to revive among them ; and she has so far played 
into the hands of Prussia as to render her already the most im- 
posing Power in Germany. Nor has she done this by a single 
act which might be explained away as a blunder of the moment. 
She had clung to the same course for the eighteen months prior 
to the date of the Convention ; and it was perfectly well known 
that the ostensible differences between her and Prussia im- 
mediately before its signature were simulated, and the panic on 
the Vienna Exchange expressly invented, for the purpose of im- 
parting a better colour to the articles themselves when they 
appeared. 

We assume it therefore for granted, that the Austrian policy 
in Italy, and the Prussian policy in the Elbe Duchies, are now 
one and indivisible. The Austrian ambition among the Latins, 
and the Prussian ambition among the Scandinavians, appear to 
have not only brought about a common understanding between 
Berlin and Vienna, but to have so timed the objects which the 
two Powers have respectively in view, that both may, by a very 
slight manipulation, be brought to a crisis at the same time. 
The two Powers together represent a population of sixty millions ; 
they reckon also, no doubt, that they can force the minor States 
into a combination with them, if a direct menace of war arose, 
and thus hold out defiance to Europe at the head of a more or 
less united Confederacy of 75,000,000. 

There is abundant evidence that the Emperor of the French 
appreciates this danger at its full magnitude. The expressly 
provisionary arrangement for the Elbe Duchies at Gastein 
having been made by the French official journals the sole ground 
on which it was not formally denounced and rejected by the 
French Government, it would seem difficult for Prussia and 
Austria to go a step further towards a definitive apportionment, 
without imparting to the opposition of France a still more dis- 
tinct and practical shape. The present temper of Prussia 
certainly leads to the inference that some fresh or more defined 
encroachments are not very unlikely to be experienced between 
this and next spring. Such a state of things in North Germany 
would coincide with the time at which the Roman question 
would be ripening towards its crisis—a crisis, indeed, which 
Austria might accelerate on the plea of making arrangements 
for the future security of the Pope. 

In the meantime the pacific attitude of President Johnson’s 
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Government at Washington has served to reassure France from 
the gravest, perhaps, of all her apprehensions. Just betore 
Easter last, the Confederate Government suddenly went down 
like a house of cards. It was then feared, not without some 
plausibility, that it would be needful to find fresh military 
employment for some 700,000 troopstin the field, and for 
numerous generals anxious for fresh glory. Lord Palmerston’s 
prediction, however, though thought paradoxical at the time, 
that ‘when the civil war came to an end all these men would be 
‘glad enough to go home,’ has since proved to be just. The 
reduction of the Gnited States’ army, to which we have already 
alluded, was fairly taken asconclusive in favour of continued peace 
between America and France ; for the former Power would not 
encounter the contingency of being beaten at sea without making 
sure of the prize of Mexico. Moreover, neither the temper of 
the Americans would have brooked, nor their finances have 
admitted of, a fresh war—a war, too, to be undertaken in this 
case not for the existence of the Union, but for mere conquest. 
Although France is still hampered by her obligations towards 
Mexico, her critical situation in that respect is now at an end, or 
is at least in abeyance. 

This experience of American policy during the last six montis 
has undoubtedly tended to render the action of the Emperor 
Napoleon in Europe much more free than it has been at any 
time since the unfortunate divergence of the French from the 
British and Spanish plenipotentiaries at Vera Cruz, and the first 
march of the French forces towards the Mexican capital. This 
freedom of action has arrived at a very fortunate moment for 
France. 

The mental constitution of the Emperor Napoleon has been 
equally remarkable for tenacity of purpose and great suppleness 
in dealing with the facts actually before him. He seems through- 
out his career to have pursued his original notions with similar 
persistency and judgment. He has always known when to 
suspend his pursuit of them, but he has as surely renewed them 
when the opportunity has again offered. His evident leaning to 
the coincidence of race with government has seemed much less 
fantastic to so homogeneous a community as the French people 
than it can do to those who constitute the tesselated mosaic of 
the British Empire. The French nation are thus tempted to 
fall in with sympathy in his notion in favour of the intrinsic 
affinity and alliance of the Latin races ; and it is quite possible 
that the recent meeting between the French and Spanish 
dynasties has a political object, founded on the ethnological 
defence which the Emperor on one important occasion offered 
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for his expedition to Mexico. At this moment a Spanish 
alliance is not unimportant to France. It has not only its 
maritime influence, but a marked Catholic significance. Since 
the Austrian Government were forced by their own domestic 
dissensions to yield on the principle of the Papal Concordat, it 
has been evident that Spain has been one of the last strongholds 
of the Papacy in Europe. The Pope has hitherto appeared as 
likely to obtain support and military recruits from Spain as from 
any other country; and a continued estrangement between 
France and Spain would have not improbably served to impair 
the effect of the Italian Convention. The Emperor, however, if 
we may trust either to private intelligence or public indications, 
has taken steps which may serve to knit together the three 
governments of France, Italy, and Spain, the chief representa- 
tives of the Latin race in Europe, while he, apparently, remains 
still true to his belief in the good influence of a Latin Empire in 
Mexico, if he should succeed in establishing it. 

When we view these circumstances in connection with the re- 
storation of good feeling that has lately taken place between 
France and England, we can entertain little doubt that the 
Emperor of the French is desirous of arraying together, to 
whatever extent may be possible, all the Liberal Governments of 
Europe. If it should become known that France, Italy, and 
Spain, have linked themselves together in a defined alliance, and 
that Great Britain, more than before, lends her moral support to 
the general principles of international policy in Europe with 
which the French Government has associated itself, it will be 
acknowledged that the Emperor will have done much towards 
redeeming the blunder which seemed to isolate him in Europe a 
year and a half ago. Whatever may prove to be the policy of 
Russia upon the more important of those slumbering questions 
which now threaten to become active—and on this point some 
well-grounded doubt appears to rest—there can be little doubt 
that France may develop herself in an attitude of alliance, at 
least as formidable to Austria and Prussia as the Gastein 
Convention can have rendered those Powers to herself. 

The stress and persistence which have marked the views of 
the present sovereign of France in favour of such a readjustment 
of the map of Continental Europe as shall bring Governments 
into some approach to coincidence with nationalities, will 


probably, at a future day, be contemplated by politicians as one- 


of the most original and most important influences of his reign. 
He is one of the very few men in power who have, from the out- 
set of the recent struggle, regarded the unity of Italy as otherwise 
than a chimera. If we contrast that country with Germany at 
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this day, we shall notice a marked overthrow of such notions as 
those of which the late Prince Metternich was the most con- 
spicuous exponent in the last generation. ‘The geographical 
‘expression’ by which Metternich understood the name of Italy, 
has heen replaced by a great national union; and the con- 
stitutional federation of Germany, which, as it stands, was 
essentially the work of Metternich, is now maintained at the 
cost only of the most violent antipathies and resentments. 
Perhaps the inconsistent course which Napoleon III. has pursued 
towards Turkey may, with some plausibility, be defended on the 
ground of his sympathy with the Sclavonian and Roman races. 
The general application of the doctrine of government by 
nationalities would, of course, at once break up the Austrian and 
Turkish empires, and involve other great changes for which the 
social constitution of Europe is at present quite unfit. But, at 
the same time, there is little doubt that this is the tendency of 
the age into which we are advancing, whenever a nation is strong 
enough and civilized enough to stand alone. 

A corollary from such a principle is to be found in a right, on 
the part of each nation, within certain limits, to choose its own 
government. The original principle is not yet of complete 
application : neither, therefore, is that which is to be deduced 
from it ; but there is no doubt that where there is an actual 
change of rule, it bas gone already to this length, that the 
population ought to be consulted in the change. In truth, this 
is old law rather than new: it is to be found in the writings of 
the best accepted jurists ; and the only ground of representing 
the principle as a novelty, is that the law of nations has been 
often trodden under foot by the will of belligerents in congress. 
The great Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and the great 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, contain as remarkable instances of the 
generally acknowledged principles of the rights of individual 
nations being upset to suit the views of negotiating belligerents, 
as the Gastein Convention itself. Thus Prince Felix Schwart- 
zenburg, when Minister of Austria, fifteen years ago, went so 
far as to defend the interventions of his Government in the 
internal affairs of the then existing Italian Duchies, on the 
ground that the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had assigned to the 
head of the House of Hapsburg a ‘contingent remainder’ in the 
sovereignty of those duchies, in the event of the extinction of 
the reigning houses. But the general opinion of Europe at this 
day, and the voice of most of its Governments, appear to have 
antiquated those mere laws of force. The principles of the 
Gastein Convention are thus completely out of date in the 
opinion of the whole Liberal party in Europe. 
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But, in point of theory, there is no such question at issue 
between the German and the Western Powers. Austria and 
Prussia, no less than the Minor States, based their invasion of 
the territories of Denmark on an extension of the very ground 
for which Western Europe is now contending. They, in fact, 
advanced the theory of self-government much further than their 
present opponents. The Western Powers have simply demanded 


; that, if a change of government is to be effected on the ground 


of hardship and unnatural rule, the change should at any rate 
comport with the intervention, and the nations thus withdrawn 
from a foreign yoke, on the ground of alleged injustice, should 
choose their own Government in future. But Austria and 
Prussia have made this alleged injustice a ground of intervention 
in itself; and they have carried the doctrine of self-government, 
or government according to nationality, to a length to which 
their opponents have never applied it. They invaded Lauen- 
bourg, Slesvig, and Holstein, under the promise of affording 
those provinces a Government of their own choice. 

Viewed by the light of these antecedents, the Convention of 
Gastein exhibits a combination of duplicity and rapacity for 
which there is no closer parallel than the partition of Poland. 
Meanwhile, although the time for intervention in the execution 
of this compact has clearly not arrived, it may be worth while 


) to point out that the right of intervention remains intact. The 
; neutrality of France and England, let its other causes have been 


what they may, coincided with an assurance from Austria and 
Prussia that they were about to give the Duchies a Government 
of their own choice, and that their subjection to foreign tyranny 
was the ground of an intervention in their favour. States, in 
international law, cannot ‘take advantage of their own wrong,’ 
any more than individuals by the common law of this country. 
Meanwhile, the safety of Austria and Prussia rests in the in- 
complete and provisional nature of their present arrangement. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt that the arrangement is 
made incomplete and provisional with the simple object of 
sheltering its authors. from the inconvenience of any express 
refusal by this country and France to recognise it. But this 
provisionary state of things necessitates an advance in the 
question of the Elbe Duchies before any long period shall have 
advanced. Sooner or later there must be some progress towards 


an ostensibly permanent settlement ; and if France should then - 


desire an occasion for intervention, she will certainly have it. 
There appears to be a general belief, on the part of the 

Ministers of the Minor German Powers, that other usurpations in 

the north-west of the Confederation are designed by Prussia. 
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No doubt, if such an unfortunate event as the death of the 
Duke of Brunswick were to occur, the question of succession in 
that duchy might give rise to a very serious complication. But 
we cannot but believe the views of that class of statesmen of 
whom M. de Beust (the Minister of Saxony) may serve for an 
example, to be very much exaggerated. To carry out such a 
policy as they ascribe to Prussia would be equivalent to kindling 
a civil war in Germany, which would soon be followed by a 
French intervention in behalf of the Minor Powers, and, as a 
consequence of it, by a new Confederation of the Rhine. In 


such a course the ruin of Prussia would be certain and im- ff 


mediate. It must be her object to close rather than widen the 
breach between the Minor Powers and herself. It is in the 
attainment of that object, as much as in her union with Austria, 
that her strength consists, 

There are many rumours afloat at this moment, on either side 
of the Rhine, of a hostile feeling between the French and Prus- 


sian armies, more especially on the part of the latter towards the [ 


former. These rumours are not altogether without significance, 
as indicating the temper which pr evails, 


‘ Ceu flamina prima 
Cum deprensa fremunt sylvis, et ceca volutant 
Murmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos.’ 


Whatever may be the force of this feeling between the two 
armies, the murder of poor Ott by the son of Count von Eulenbourg, 
and the impunity which appears to have been extended to the 
assassin, in spite of a pledge given by the Prussian to the French 


Government to the contrary, seems to have produced very angry | 


sentiments on the part of the civil population in France. Of 
course ruptures are not to be anticipated from slight causes ; 
but these slight causes serve very often to embitter public feeling 
to a degree that will render the issue of any great difference that 
may yet arise very different from what it might otherwise have 
been. For example, the ambition of France in the direction of 
the Rhine has hardly been concealed. But the opportunity has 
been wanting. While the relations of the two countries were 
friendly, it has been frequently anticipated that some territorial 
annexation might be effected through a compromise in the 
objects of the two Governments ; but, if they cease to be friendly, 
it is not easy to effect a peaceful exchange. In regard to a 
notion which has been put forward, that Prussia might sell the 
Rhenish provinces to France in return for her acquiescence in a 
Prussian onslaught upon the independence of the Minor Powers, 
it may be dismissed at once, as totally inconsistent with the 
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eneral character for good faith which the Government of the 
Biaperee of the French has acquired and deserved. It would 
obviously be utterly ruinous to its credit for the future. 

Indeed, the acquisition of the King of Prussia on the Elbe and 
the Eyder has the appearance of being already too complete to 
suggest to him the necessity of submitting to anything in the 
shape of a territorial exchange. Had the Emperor of the French 
been willing to connive at the spoliation of Denmark a year and 
a half ago, with the view of extending his own frontier on the 


) Rhine, some such compromise might possibly have been hit 


upon. The result, however, seems to imply that the French 
Government, though unwilling at that time to face a war with 
Germany for the defence of Denmark, resolved to stand fast by 
the public law of Europe. 

The intelligence of every post appears to add to the evidence 
that the temper of the two nations is as little in favour of any 
mutual understanding on the question of the Elbe Duchiesas the 


- actual position of the question itself. The blind arrogance of 


the King of Prussia is shown clearly enough in the manner in 
which he has been engaged in stimulating the public appetite 
for fresh warfare. He has just commemorated the anniversary 
of the battle of Rosbach, in which the Great Frederick signally 
defeated the French, by an ostentatious visit to the field of 


| battle on that day. As Jena and Auerstadt are on German 


ground, the Emperor of the French will have no opportunity, on 
the fourteenth of this month, of returning, in like manner, so 
marked an act of international courtesy. But it is hard for some 
of the ominous similarities between the present moment and the 
summer of 1806, which preceded the most fatal war in which 
Prussia was ever engaged, to escape attention. Prussia had then 
just robbed England of Hanover, as she has now robbed Denmark 
of her Duchies ; the success was too great for the equilibrium of 
her King and Ministers ; and, after hesitating to join Russia and 
Austria in the previous year, they thought themselves equal to a 
virtually single-handed encounter with the First Napoleon. The 
same confidence seems to have now inspired both the Court and 
the army since their miserable victory over the Danes; and 
nearly the same hostile spirit also. 

Of course the alliance with Austria makes King William very 
bold. It may be borne in mind, however, that in 1806 Prussia 


had a similar alliance with Russia; but that, when the crisis © 


arrived, it afforded no help, for the Russians were unable to take 
the field until Prussia had been overrun. The Austrians have 
not had the character or being more rapid or punctual than the 
Russians ; while both the configuration of the Prussian dominions 
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and the plane surface of the country render a defeat on the field 
of battle very dangerous to the existence of the State. Unlike 
the Austrian dominions, there are no natural strongholds in the 
Prussian, although it must be recollected that fortification, since 
the last great war, has done much to supply the original defence- 
lessness of the country. We do not, however, see much to justify 
the King of Prussia’s confidence. It was the opinion of Lord 
Aberdeen, a somewhat reluctant witness, that France would beat 
Prussia and Austria together; and since that opinion was expressed, 
ten years ago, France has increased in power incomparably more } 
than either of the great German monarchies. Indeed, if King 
William is prepared to go all lengths, and risk all eventualities, 
in order to hold his spoil, he must assure himself, at the least, 
how far he can rely upon his allies for real an effective assistance, 
and how far upon his own subjects. For our parts, we think 
France quite equal to any crisis that might be forced upon her. 
An Italian army attacking Venetia, with the support of only a 
slight diversion from the military strength of France on the 
Rhine, would probably paralyze Austria in Germany ; and a 
French declaration in favour of the Duke of Augustenbourg 
would go far to arrest the hostile action of the Minor German 
Powers. Moreover, if war were to arise between Prussia and 
France, the first act of King William, whatever were the strength 
of his alliances, would necessarily be to call out the Prussian 
Landwehr ; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the first act of 
the Landwehr would be to dethrone the King. 

The only practical deduction which we propose to form from 
these circumstances is, that while there is a marked and increas- 
ing opposition between the German and the Western Powers, and a 
more and more hostile feeling developing itself day by day 
between the Prussians and the French, there does not appear to 
be anything impregnable or overawing in the strength of the 
political and military position in which the Prussian Government 
stands. This being so, we have to recollect that the Convention 
of Gastein cannot drag on for any long period its ostensibly pro- 
visionary state ; and that the question of a permanent settlement 
of the Duchies, whether brought forward by Austria and Prussia, 
or advanced by France and her allies in their default, threatens 
at any time to bring the present divergence to a climax. Neither 
does it seem possible for Prussia to recede. We readily believe that 
Austria would be glad to remain at peace; but, as there are as 
few instances in history of bankruptcy restraining a Government 
from war as of poverty arresting a law-suit, we have little doubt 
of her ability to follow Prussia into fresh dangers, more especially 
if a crisis in the north-west of Germany should coincide with the 
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execution of an arrangement for the completion of the Italian 
Monarchy. We wish we could see the elements of a pacific 
solution of these dangerous questicns. 


Arr. VII.— History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. In 2 vols. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 
1865. 


IN undertaking to write the history of the ‘Spirit of Ration- 
‘alism,—that is, as this work defines it, ‘of a certain cast of 
‘thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during the last three 
‘centuries gained a marked ascendancy in Europe,’ Mr. Lecky has 
accepted a task of no ordinary difficulty, and one requiring, in order 
to its satisfactory performance, a combination of mental and moral 
qualities extremely rare, united, to an extent of research equally 
uncommon. He has not simply to chronicle facts, but to assign 
to each one its due significance in relation to all the rest; he 
has not only to exhibit the rise and devetopment of particular 
opinion, but to search out the terdénties’or tvhich they ‘were a 
manifestation, and to esitmate'-the extent which they were 
the creators or the creaturés of the spirit of thé d4ve. ~The ‘most 
careful diligence in the collection of material, and the most con- 
scientious effort to use it impartially, will not alone be sufficient 
to ensure success. There must be that keen and penetrating 
insight which seems almost intuitively to grasp the real meaning 
of all the phenomena with which it has to deal—that philoso- 
phic temper which preserves a man from too hasty a generaliza- 
tion, and teaches him, instead of exaggerating the effects of any 
one cause, patiently to watch the play of the varied and often 
subtle influences by which the growth of opinion is affected, 
and, above all, that freedom from all disturbing elements, from 
all conscious or unconscious prepossessions, which is of all things 
the most difficult to find, yet without which the highest kind of 
excellence in such a work is unattainable. In dealing with 


religious opinions, the difficulty is increased by the fact that 


regard to impartiality would seem to require that the writer 
should be perfectly passionless, and, in fact, indifferent as to the 
truth or falsehood of the notions whose history he records, 
while in fact no tone of mind could be more unfitted to com- 
prehend the real character of religious movements. 

It would be an absurd and extravagant eulogy to say that Mr. 
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Lecky possesses all the qualities which such a work demands, 
He has produced a brilliant book, one so rich in its stores of in- 
formation, so candid in its spirit, and so captivating in its style, 
that at first it so completely possesses the mind of the reader as to 
leave no place for any feeling but one of admiration. But when 
he has recovered from the first dazzling effect, and begins in a 
more quiet and sober mood to survey it, he soon becomes con- 
scious of faults that may seriously detract from its merit. It is 
evidently written under the influence of one idea, which has 
gained complete mastery of the author’s intellect, and has more 
or less shaped all his views. He is impressed with a deep con- 
viction of the evils that mankind has suffered from the power of 
theological dogma, and sees in the history of modern civiliza- 
tion little more than the gradual emancipation of the human 
intellect from an influence whose debasing effects may be traced 
everywhere, hindering its scientific research, cramping its 
commercial enterprise, degrading art, and converting reli- 
gion and law into instruments of terror and persecution. Un- 
deniably there is a certain amount of truth in such a conception, 
and Mr. Lecky has not failed to detect, from an infinite variety 
of sources, and,to marshal with masterly art, the facts that will 
apparently sustain, this yiew.. But it is not the whole truth. 
The great movements of human thought are not to be thus 
easily analyzed, aud summarily. described ; they are far too com- 
plicated their character to be 1ésulved into the operation of 
any one principle, but are the resultants of a number of forces 
which are continually crossing, limiting, adjusting, and qualify- 
ing each other. Of course our author, as a philosopher, fully 
understands this, and would readily confess it, but, unfortunately 
he has allowed himself to be carried away by a tendency, always 
tempting to men of his class, and specially seductive in an 
age when the discoveries of physical science have given such 
marvellous examples of the wide-spread operations of general 
laws. 

We would not do Mr. Lecky injustice. Conscientious, liberal, 
and enlightened undoubtedly he is, and we can believe that he 
is himself quite unconscious of the strong bias perceptible enough 
to others. We admit, too, that it would have been extremely 
- difficult for any one to write such a history without betraying a 
prepossession of one sort or other ; and we do not for a moment 
charge him with any special guilt in this matter. Even where we 
cannot agree with him, we can always respect him as a thoughtful 
and candid opponent, who does not design to sink the historian 
in the mere advocate. Still, it is to be remembered that we have 
here only his reading of the facts, and it would only be necessary 
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to place the self-same facts before another mind equally honest, 
independent, and vigorous, but cast in another mould, and 
influenced by another class of ideas, to understand how necessary 
it is to keep this in remembrance. Even in the narrative of the 
events of history, it is surprising to observe how their whole aspect 
is metamorphosed by the political feelings, the personal relations, 
and the mental idiosyncrasies of the narrator. Two writers, for 
example, the one Liberal and the other Conservative, professing 
simply to record the mere incidents of the great Free Trade 
struggle, would produce two very different books, although each 
might write in perfect good faith. How much more must this 
be the case with one who takes up the work where the chronicler 
has left it, and professes to give us the philosophy of history. 
Everything in such a case depends upon the author’s stand-point, 
and the principle of selection and arrangement which he adopts, 
and that, in its turn, must be largely influenced by what has been 
happily called the ‘climate of opinion’ by which the writer is 
surrounded, and to the formation of which his intellectual cha- 
racter, the tendencies of the age in which he lives, his education 
and associations, reading, and intercourse with other men, have 
all contributed. 

We have felt it the more necessary to insist on this point, 
because the form of the work is particularly calculated to disarm 
that wise caution with which a book avowedly intended to 
disseminate particular opinions would naturally be received. 
It is styled a history, but it is in reality not a narrative, but a 
train of reasonings which present the conclusions which history 
suggests to a mind disposed to depreciate the importance of 
dogma, to confide in the omnipresence and omnipotence of law, 
and distrust every phenomenon that cannot be resolved into its 
normal action, to regard man’s story as one grand process, and so 
to be constantly on the outlook for everything which can favour 
this view. Naught may be extenuated, and naught set down in 
malice, yet it is quite evident that by a mind of another tone 
much that is here prominent would be deemed insignificant, and 
much that is here omitted would be regarded of primary import- 
ance. Mr. Lecky himself speaks ‘ of the extremely small influence 
‘of definite arguments in determining the opinions either of 
‘an individual or nation,’ and tells us ‘how completely the con- 
‘ troversialists of successive ages are the puppets and unconscious 
‘exponents of the deep under-currents of their time ;’ and hé 
must not be surprised if many find in himself an illustration of 
his own principle, and trace his speculations to the prevailing 
tendency of his mind, and to the atmosphere of thought which 
surrounds a class of thinkers with whom he has evidently strong 
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sympathies—men who would fain restrict, if they would not 
altogether deny, supernatural influence, and, casting away faith, 
make their own reason the supreme and absolute arbiter on every 
question. We will not deny that Mr. Lecky belongs to the class of 
men of genius, ‘ who are commonly at once representative and crea- 
tive;’ but even in their case his own principle is not to be ignored, 
that ‘the study of predispositions is much more important than the 
‘ study of arguments.’ In judging of his work, therefore, we have 
not only to ask whether his facts are all accurate, but whether the 
range of his observation has been sufficiently comprehensive, 
whether his mode of induction is valid and sound, and whether 
his conclusions are as reliable as the premises on which they rest. 
Here, too, we have this further difficulty that, in many cases, the 
conclusion is suppressed, the writer’s tone is sufficiently distinct 
and decided, the whole current of his reasonings and illustrations 
moves in one direction, but when we expect the issue to be 
piainly stated, it is left to be supplied by the reader. It may be, 
therefore, that the opinions which we might fairly ascribe to him 
are not really his, and are, in fact, contradicted by other state- 
ments of the work. Not the less, however, are we bound to 
indicate the legitimate result of the style of argument which he 
has adopted, not certainly with the view of charging him with 
any sentiment which he would repudiate, but solely to guard 
against the influence of views which we hold to be unsound. If we 
can effect this at times by quoting his own expressions, we shall 
be all the more satisfied, nor shall we think it necessary to 
reconcile what we and others may deem inconsistencies and 
contradictions. 

Some reviewers have justly taken exception to the title of the 
book, as not so much failing to describe its true character as cal- 
culated entirely to mislead; but it has not been so clearly pointed 
out that it is one of the clearest illustrations of the bias which 
has affected all its reasonings. Ordinary readers, looking at the 
title alone, would naturally expect to find an account of the rise 
and development of that school of criticism which seeks to give 
an entirely new character to the Bible, and its interpretation ; 

_ which would, if possible, eliminate the miraculous element from 
Holy Scripture, and reject all that is mysterious in Christian 
doctrine ; which would reduce the orthodox conception of inspira- 
tion ; and which, while professing to conserve the moral and reli- 
gious element of Christianity, would deal very freely with the 
historical narratives in which it is embodied ; and, in fact, would 
concede to it authority not because of its Divine origin, but 
because of its sympathy with the truest and deepest instincts of 
the human intellect and conscience. But here we find nothing 
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of this character. On the contrary, Mr. Lecky distinctly dis- 
avows any attempt to enter on this field, and tells us, that ‘ its 
‘history in detail does not fall within the present work. The 
following is the nearest approach to a description of his exact 
purpose :— 


‘ My object in the present work has been to trace the history of 
the spirit of Rationalism, by which I understand not any class of 
definite doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of thought or 
bias of reasoning, which has during the last three centuries gained a 
marked ascendancy in Europe. ‘The nature of this bias will be 
exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when we examine its 
influence upon the various forms of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. At present it will be sufficient to say that it leads men, on 
all occasions, to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of 
reason and conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly to 
restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to 
attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than to miracu- 
lous causes; in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the expres- 
sion of the wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment which 
is planted in all men; and in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such.’ 


Now, whatever may have been Mr. Lecky’s intentions, the 
result of this, to say the least, very unhappy mode of phraseology 
is sufficiently obvious. It identifies a certain mode of Biblical 
interpretation with all the grandest triumphs of the human intel- 
lect and all the wonderful results of our modern civilization. It 
is Rationalism which has relieved men to a large extent from the 
horrid incubus of medieval superstition, which has inspired and 
sustained the spirit of scientific inquiry and research, which has 
secured a recognition of the rights of the human conscience, 
which has softened the character of our legislation, and which 
has been the mainspring of that marvellous commercial develop- 
ment which has done so much for the cause of freedom and of 
progress. Mr. Lecky may say that by this Rationalism he 
understands only the sound and healthy exercise of the intellect 
in relation to theological as well as to other questions ; that with 
him it stands opposed simply to traditional, superstitious, and 
priestly notions of Divine truth ; and that it has never been his 
intention to regard it as synonymous with anti-supernaturalism : 
but it is hardly the right of any man thus to take so distinctive a 
word in a sense different from that in which it is ordinarily 
employed ; while it is certainly not in his power to remove the 
general impression which such use of it will produce. The 
general, and, as we think, not illegitimate, effect of such reason- 
ing as his will be to induce many to say :—‘ See what disastrous 
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‘consequences have flowed from Bibliolatry ; it has retarded the 
‘advance of man for centuries; has been the grand hindrance 
‘to moral and intellectual freedom; has fostered dark and 
“gloomy views of life ; and has by its influence realized some of 
“its own most fearful conceptions. Let us cease from it alto- 
“gether; and while accepting what there is in the Bible which 
“commends itself to our own judgment, refuse any longer to be 
‘hampered by deference to it as an infallible guide.’ Mr. Lecky, 
indeed, nowhere says this, and sometimes, it must be confessed, 
says much that is irreconcilable with such a view ; but that such 
will be the frequent result of his teachings, and that, in fact, it 
is the fair, logical conclusion from them, we are fully convinced, 
and believe that we shall be able to establish by a more careful 
examination of them in detail. 

In recording this as our general impression, we feel the more 
bound, before proceeding to a more minute inspection, to note the 
way in which Mr. Lecky has sometimes referred to the points at 
issue between orthodox Christians and Rationalistic interpreters. 
He is so far from excluding the possibility of all supernatural 
interference, that he distinctly asserts that such a position is 
incompatible with any right conception of an infinite Creator. 

‘ To say (he writes) that Omnipotence cannot reverse the laws of his 
appointment is a contradiction in terms. To say that an infinite 
mind never modifies those laws for special purposes, and in a manner 
which exceeds both human capacities and human comprehension, is 
to make an assertion that is untrue, and contrary to analogy. To 
say that the metaphysical conception of infinity precludes the notion 
of miracles is useless, because (as Mansel and others have shown) 
the Creator of the world is equally irreconcileable with that con- 
ception, and because the existence of evil throws all such reasoning 
into hopeless confusion.’ 

To estimate the exact value of such concessions it will be 
necessary, in our further examination of Mr. Lecky’s views on 
miracles, to consider other statements by which they are to some 
extent qualified ; in the meantime we note them as an evidence 
that our author does not himself take the extreme anti-super- 
natural position, and that he is extremely careful to supply some 
counteractive to the excesses into which a reaction against the 
old mode of thought, in which ‘ the miraculous element pervaded 
‘ all literature, explained all difficulties, consecrated all doctrines,’ 
is prone to run. 

Equally careful and reverent is he in his references to Chris- 
tianity in its general influences. He does not take sufficient 
pains to discriminate between the truth which really belongs to 
it and the human errors and excrescences which have too often 
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been identified with it. He nowhere defines the authority which 
belongs to its history, or the extent to which its dogmas are to be 
accepted, or the basis on which their supremacy is to rest ; but, 
in high and glowing terms, he proclaims its beneficial influence, 
and marks out the essential distinction between it and all other 
religious systems. 


‘There is but one example of a religion which is not naturally 
weakened by civilization, and that example is Christianity. In all 
other cases the decay of dogmatic conceptions is tantamount to a 
complete annihilation of the religion, for, although there may be 
imperishable elements of moral truth mingled with those conceptions, 
they have nothing distinctive or peculiar. The moral truths coalesce 
with new systems; the men who uttered them take their place with 
many others in the great Pantheon of history, and the religion, 
having discharged its functions, is spent and withered. But the 
great characteristic of Christianity, and the great moral proof of its 
divinity, is, that it has been the main source of the moral develop- 
ment of Europe, and that it has discharged this office, not so much 


by the inculcation of a system of ethics, however pure, as by the ~ 


assimilating and attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The moral 
progress of mankind can never cease to be distinctively and intensely 
Christian so long as it consists of a gradual approximation to the 
Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more wonderful in 
the history of the human race than the way in which that ideal has 
traversed the lapse of ages, acquiring a new strength and beauty 
with each advance of civilization, and infusing its beneficent 
influence into every sphere of thought and action.’—Vol. i. p. 336. 


We do not quote this passage as being in entire accord with 
its sentiments, for, on the contrary, it affords, in our judgment, an 
example of one of our author’s most characteristic and most dan- 
gerous faults—the habit of introducing, in a way least calculated 
to attract observation, some statement involving the point which, 
of all others, required to be proved. We certainly cannot 
acquiesce in the assumption which runs thropgh the whole, that 
the dogmas of the Christian faith might perish, and its living 
power as a rule of life continue. Nor do we desire to deduce 
from the language more than it was intended to convey, or to 
regard it as anything more than a manifestation of that kind of 
religious thought which, to use our author’s own words, ‘revolves 
‘ round the ideal of Christianity, and represents its spirit without 
‘its dogmatic system or its supernatural narratives.’ Whether, 
indeed, this be the position which Mr. Lecky takes, or whether. 
while looking more to the ethical than the dogmatic side of 
Christianity, he himself retains his allegiance to its distinctive 
creed, would not be very easy to determine from the present 
volume. He is evidently anxious to preserve, as far as expres- 
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sions are concerned, the attitude of neutrality, and not to be 
diverted from the work of the historian in order to undertake 
that proper to the theologian. This tribute, however, to the 
miraculous power of Christianity, and the perfect beauty of that 
ideal, which in the life of our Lord it has set before the world, is 
the proof that his inquiries have not been pursued in that light 
and flippant spirit which quenches all sincere desire to attain the 
truth, and, in fact, so lowers the whole tone of the soul that it 
loses the power to appreciate the moral grandeur of the Gospel. 
The general tenor of his work would certainly indicate that Mr. 
Lecky has at present but an imperfect appreciation of the value of 
Christian dogmas ; but even if so, his recognition of the blessings 
which the world owes to the religion of Jesus Christ, not only 
reveals a spirit of reverence and candour, but furnishes a point 
@appui on which our reasonings may be based. He admits, at 
least, the necessity of preserving the moral power of Christianity. 
If he can be convinced of the indissolubleness of the connection 
between it and its doctrinal truth,and the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to retain the one while sacrificing the other, then we may 
expect him ultimately to see that the great hope of humanity lies 
not in the overthrow of dogma, but rather in a return to the 
simplicity and purity of the faith as taught by our Lord and his 
apostles, 

We are ourselves particularly bound to notice the honourable 
tribute which the author pays to the consistency with which the 
Independents—whose theological tenets would certainly have no 
attraction for him—served the cause of liberty ; and should have 
extracted his testimony on this point were it not that we are 
anxious to make room for an eloquent passage on the argument 
from design as affected by the development theory of some 
modern inquirers. Mr. Lecky appears himself to lean to it, but 
he argues, and in the main justly, that no conclusion which may 
be reached on the point can at all invalidate the testimony of 
nature to the existence of an Omnipotent Creator. 


‘ This conception, which exhibits the universe rather as an or- 


ganism than a mechanism, and regards the complexities and adapta- 


tions which it displays rather as the results of gradual development | - 


from within than of an interference from without, is so novel, and at 
first sight so startling, that many are now shrinking from it with 
alarm, under the impression that it destroys the argument from 
design, and almost amounts to the negation of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence. But there can, I think, be little doubt that such fears are, 
for the most part, unfounded. That matter is governed by mind, 
that the contrivances and elaborations of the universe are the pro- 
ducts of intelligence, are propositions which are quite unshaken, 
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whether we regard these contrivances as the results of a single mo- 
mentary exercise of will, or of a slow, consistent, and regulated 
evolution. The proofs of a pervading and developing intelligence, 
and the proofs of a co-ordinating and combining intelligence, are 
both untouched, nor can any conceivable progress of science in this 
direction destroy them. If the famous suggestion that all vegetable 
and animal life results from a single vital germ were a demonstrated 
truth, we should still be able to point to the evidences of intelligence 
displayed in the measured and progressive development in these 
exquisite forms, so different from what blind chance could produce, 
and in the manifest adaptation of surrounding circumstances to the 
living creature, and of the living creature to surrounding circum- 
stances. The argument from design would indeed be changed, it 
would require to be stated in a new form, but it would be fully as 
cogent as before. Indeed it perhaps is not too much to say, that 
the more fully this conception of universal evolution is grasped, the 
more firmly a scientific doctrine of Providence will be established, 
and the stronger will be the presumption of a future progress.’ 


Of the literary merits of this work it is not easy to speak in 
terms that would be sufficiently high, without beimg suspected 
of exaggeration. Seldom have the absurdities, superstitions, and 
follies of the human intellect been more strikingly pourtrayed, 
or their results depicted by a more graphic pen. We may and do 
differ from the author’s views of the source from which they have 
sprung, or of the way in which their influence has been dimin- 
ished, or ultimately annihilated, but it is hardly possible not to 
acknowledge the charm of the narattive in which these views are 
unfolded. It has all the fascination of romance, and all the 
glow of a lofty yet chastened eloquence. It is peculiarly rich in 
its portraits of eminent men, most of them executed with con- 
siderable fidelity and great artistic skill. It is full of curious 
information, a good deal of which will be new to the general 
reader, and all of which has been collected with considerable 
labour. The passages in which the results of along chain of 
reasoning are summarized, the mischievous consequences of 
some monster error exhibited in one grand tableau, or the diffe- 
rent phases of some great intellectual movement developed, are 
models of perspicacity, and exhibit a singular power of group- 
ing facts, apparently isolated from each other, in such a way as 


_ to convey the impression desired by the writer. The style is 


easy and flowing, and possesses generally the great merit of dis- 


_ tinctness and simplicity. Where there is vagueness or obscurity 


we suspect it reflects the position of the author’s own mind on 
the subject, for Mr. Lecky has certainly a power to write with a 
clearness rarely surpassed. He is not wholly free, however, from 
peculiarities of style, and appears to have a fondness for some 
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expressions which are not in common use. The verb “ collide” 
appears to be a special favourite. He talks of “colliding prin- 
ciples,” speaks of a notion which “collides with our sense of 
right,” and has one or two more similar phrases, which though 
not inaccurate are hardly elegant, and to some extent, weaken 
the force of the sentence into which they are introduced. There 
are not many writers of the day, however, who exhibit a more 
thorough mastery of the language, and still fewer who could 
have given to a mere history of opinion, a subject sufficiently 
dry and uninviting, so much of freshness, attractiveness, and 
life. 

The work is not so much one connected narrative, as a series 
of narratives whose only relation to one anotheris that each records 
some triumph of the Rationalistic spirit in emancipating 
humanity from the thraldom of some error into which it had 
been betrayed by false theological conceptions. Mankind once 
believed in magic and witchcraft, divines found a sanction for the 
notion in the teachings of the Old Testament, the ideas of Satanic 
power and activity engendered by a false interpretation of Holy 
Scripture prepared the minds of men to accept the idea of dia- 
bolical possession in the case of particular individuals, and as the 
result, these unhappy victims of a popular superstition, which 
men eminent alike for wisdom and goodness contributed to 
uphold, were subjected to cruelties so atrocious that every 
human spirit shudders at the recital. But gradually a different 
temper sprung up, men refused to bow implicitly to the dicta of 
ascetic theologians, a period of excessive restraint was followed by 
one of unbounded licence, the influence of the Baconian philo- 
sophy began to make itself felt, and the belief died out, not 
because of any powerful assault which had been directed against 
it, nor even because of its own inherent weakness, but rather 
because an atmosphere of public thought and opinion had been 
created in which it was impossible for it to exist. The ‘measure 
‘of probability’ has been altered, and that alteration is due 
mainly to a modification of theological ideas. A similar process 
has gone on in relation to miraculous interpositions. There was a 
time when it was thought not extraordinary that God should 
honour his servants by the suspension or alteration of the laws of 
nature on their behalf, and when it was not felt that there was 
anything absurd or incredible in the legends which crowd the 
pages of the Lives of the Saints. The profession by a man of 
acute and subtle intellect like Dr. Newman, of his faith in 
ecclesiastical miracles, such as that of the saint from whose tomb 
there flows a perennial stream of healing oil, is regarded now as 
a psychical phenomenon which is impossible to understand ; 
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but there was a time when disbelief would have been still more 
inexplicable. In those ages of credulity the ‘demand for miracles 
‘was almost boundless, and the supply was equal to the demand.’ 

‘ There was scarcely a town that could not show some relic that 
had cured the sick, or some image that had opened and shut its 
eyes, or bowed its head to an earnest worshipper. It was somewhat 
more extraordinary, but not in the least incredible, that the fish 
should have thronged to the shore to hear St. Anthony preach, or 
that it should be necessary to cut the hair of the crucifix at Burgos 
once a month, or that the Virgin of the Pillar at Saragossa, should, 
at the prayer of one of her worshippers, have restored a leg that had 
been amputated.’ 


There was not a saint to whom some supernatural endowments 
and achievements were not ascribed, and we ‘ may form some 
‘notion of the multitude of miracles that were generally related 
‘and believed from the fact that M. Guizot has estimated the 
‘number of these Lives, accumulated in the Bollandist collection, 
‘at about 25,000. Yet this was only one department of 
‘miracles. So complete has been the change of feeling that 
nothing would now throw more discredit on any biography, than 
the introduction into it of any miraculous narrative. Imagine 
some report of one of our missionary societies gravely describing 
how one of its missionaries had performed such marvels as those 
attributed to Boniface in Germany, or had been able to secure 
the aid of apostles to combat on the side of some king who had 
embraced Christianity. With what a storm of ridicule and con- 
tempt, mingled with some stronger sentiments, would such a 
story be received. How fatal would it be in its influence on the 
society which should thus venture to trifle with its supporters. 
Nor is it to Protestant countries that this altered tone of feeling is 
restricted. The Church of Rome still canonizes saints and still 
holds up the long catalogue of the deeds of her worthies for 
popular acceptance, but her teachings no longer find the old 
blind and unreasoning acquiescence, especially among educated 
men, and in the districts most open to the influences of modern 
thought and civilization. Of course Protestant churches never 
accepted the ecclesiastical miracles of medieval times, but it was 
only by the vigorous onslaught of Middleton that the faith of 
Anglican divines in the Patristic miracles was shaken. So com- 
pletely, however, did he do his work, that though the Tractarian 
movement revived the authority of the Fathers, it failed to 
restore the belief in their wonder-working power. The reason 
for this Mr. Lecky finds not in the weight of argument in favour 
of an early cessation of miracles, to which he attaches little force, 
the utmost they prove being ‘ not that miracles have ceased, but 
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‘that, swpposing them to have ceased, there is nothing surprising 
‘or alarming in the fact ? nor even in the demonstration afforded 
by a more enlightened science that many of the alleged miracles 
were perfectly explicable, but rather ‘in an instinctive and un- 
‘reasoning repugnance to the old’ belief,” which if it ‘be due in 
‘a great measure to the increased sense of law which physical 
‘science produces, has been at least as closely connected with the 
‘ declining influence and realisation of dogmatic theology.’ 


‘ When theology occupies an exceedingly prominent place in the 
affairs of life, and is the subject towards which the thoughts of men 
are naturally and violently directed, the mind will at last take a 
theological cast, and will judge all secular matters by a theological 
standard. In a period, therefore, when theology is almost coexten- 
sive with intellectual exertion, when the whole scope and tendency 
of literature, policy and art is to subserve theological interests, and 
when the imazinations of men are habitually inflamed by the subject 
of their continual meditations, it is not at all surprising that belief 
in existing miracles should be universal. Such miracles are perfectly 
congenial with the mental tone and atmosphere that is general. 
The imagination is constantly directed towards miraculous events, 
and readily forces its conceptions upon the reason. When, however, 
the terrestrial has been aggrandized at the expense of the theological ; 
when, in the progress of civilization, art and literature, and govern- 
ment become in a great measure secularised; when the mind is 
withdrawn by ten thousand intellectual influences from dogmatic 
considerations, and when the traces of these considerations become 
confused and unrealised, a new habit of thought is gradually ac- 
quired. A secular atmosphere is formed about the mind. The 
measure of probability is altered. Men formerly expected in every 
event of life something analogous to the theological notions on which 
they were continually meditating ; they now judge everything by a 
secular standard. Formerly their natural impulse was to explain 
all phenomena by miracles, it is now to explain them by science. 
This is simply the result of a general law of the human mind, which 
is exemplified on countless occasions in the intercourse of society. 
The soldier, the lawyer, and the scholar will each obtain from his 
special pursuit a certain cast and character of thought which he 
will display on all subjects, even those most remote from his imme- 
diate province. Just so an age that is immersed in theology will 
judge everything by a theological, that is to say a rationalistic 
standard. It is, therefore, I conceive, no chance coincidence that 
the decline of the sense of the miraculous has everywhere accom- 
panied that movement of thought which has banished dogmatic 
influence from so many departments of life and so greatly restricted 
it in others. In the present day this tendency has become so power- 
ful that its influence extends to every earnest thinker, even though 
he does not as an individual participate in the indifference to 
dogma from which it sprang. (I. 200—202.) 
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We quote this passage, not only because it affords a very fair 
illustration of many of Mr. Lecky’s characteristic excellencies 
and defects, but still more because it brings out with great dis- 
tinctness the leading idea which pervades his, work, and which is, 
in fact, the link by which its separate narratives are connected. 
The same tendency to whose development he traces what he 
calls ‘the declining sense of the miraculous’ has been at work 
everywhere. Thethirdchapterisdevoted to its ‘zsthetic, scientific, 
‘and moral developments. The changing phases of art have 
simply been reflections of the modifications of theological senti- 
ment. The representations of the Catacombs differ as much from 
those of medieval times, as the simple theology of the Early 
Church differs from the system of ritualism and superstition 
which Popery had built up. The terrorism and anthropomor- 
phism so conspicuous in late works of Christian art, are hardly 
to be traced in its first productions, because the theological ideas 
which they expressed did not as yet exercise any dominant in- 
fluence. As Catholic theology became more pronounced and 
more authoritative, these features became more apparent, as its 
influence waned another change took place. The artist ceased 
to strive simply to embody a religious conception. ‘The creation 
‘of beauty became the single object of his art. His work was a 
‘secular work, to be judged by a secular standard.’ The review 
of these changes by Mr. Lecky is one of the most admirable 
portions of his book, distinguished by the extent of its observa- 
tions, the delicacy of its disciminations, and the soundness of its 
reasonings. We confess we are not so able to perceive the exact 
purpose it serves in his general argument, but it would be 
singularly ungrateful were we thus harshly to criticize a sketch 
so beautiful and suggestive, and which has yielded us so much 
pleasure. 

Much more relevant, however, is his view of scientific de- 
velopment. It is not to be denied that the whole current of 
theological thought which prevailed during the middle ages 
was antagonistic to progress in that direction. Mr. Lecky does 
not speak too strong when he tells us that— 


‘The constant exaltation of blind faith, the countless miracles, 
the childish legends, all produced a condition of besotted ignorance, 
of grovelling and trembling credulity, that can scarcely be paralleled 
except among the most degraded barbarians. Innovation of every 


kind was regarded as a crime; superior knowledge excited only 


terror and suspicion. If it was shown as speculation, it was called 
heresy. If it was shown in the study of nature, it was called magic. 
The dignity of the Popedom was unable to save Gerbert from the 
reputation of a magician, and the magnificent labours of Roger 
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Bacon were repaid by fourteen years of imprisonment and many 
others of less severe but unremitting persecution.’ 


Step by step was the dominion which superstition and igno- 
rance had seized rescued from their grasp, every new scientific 
discovery contributing something to the great result. Astronomy 
disturbed man’s conceptions as to his own relations to the 
Divine government by showing the fallacy of the old notion that 
the little planet on which he dwells is the centre of the universe. 
Then followed geology, rudely shaking the old cosmogony and 
modifying the common belief as to the age of the globe and the 
origin of death. Every science, in its turn, has done something 
to ‘ produce the conception of an all-embracing scheme of law, 
‘and to teach men habitually to associate the Divine presence 
‘with order rather than with miracle’; while of late the strong 
tendency has been to find in the universe an organism which has 
taken its present form in obedience to a great law of develop- 
ment. Thus have many old theological conceptions faded away, 
and the whole scheme of Biblical interpretation has been 
materially influenced, the old barriers to free enquiry have been | 
thrown down, the truth of any scientific principle is no longer | 
supposed to be settled when it has been shown to be at | 
variance with the teceived interpretation of some text of Scrip- 
ture, and theology has modified some of her own teachings to 
harmonize them with those new conceptions of law for which 
she is indebted to the teachings of science. 

A similar movement may be observed in the world of politics. 
Formerly, the policy of States was under the control of the 
theological sentiment, alliances were formed on the basis of 
ecclesiastical sympathies, wars were undertaken in defence of 
dogmatic systems. The Crusades furnish one of the most. 
conspicuous examples of this. Catholic Europe was stirred to 
its very depths by appeals to its religious enthusiasm—personal 
animosities were for a time repressed, and political considera- 
tions held in abeyance, in obedience to the fancied demands of 
a common faith, The one antagonism recognized was that 
between the Christian and the infidel; and treasure and blood 
were freely squandered in enterprizes which were the manifesta- 
tion of a misguided but self-sacrificing religious zeal. The dif- 
ference between them and the religious wars which succeeded 
the Reformation is very clearly pointed out by Mr. Lecky, and 
was the first sign of the coming change :— 


‘The Crusades had been purely religious. They represented 
solely the enthusiasm of the people for dogmatic interests, and they 
were maintained for more than two centuries by an unexampled 
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effort of self-sacrifice. In the religious wars, on the other hand, 
the secular and ecclesiastical elements were very evenly balanced. 
The object sought was political power; but difference of religious 
belief formed the line of demarcation separating the hostile coali- 
tions, and created the enthusiasm by which the struggle was main- 
tained. The spirit of the theologian was sufficiently powerful to 
inundate Europe with blood, but only when united with the ambi- 
tion of the politician.’ 


Richelieu was the statesman who administered the death- 
blow to this system, which has now passed away, it may be 
hoped for ever. Politicians now act from a regard to the real 
or supposed interests of the countries they govern ; the action 
of selfishness, which we may say in passing was more powerful 
even in the middle ages than Mr. Lecky admits, is now held in 
check only by a deference to honour or international law. Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics, and Mohammedans enter into a 
league, as in the case of the Crimean war, while the poor Pope 
appeals in vain to the religious sympathies of his spiritual 
subjects, and succeeds only in bringing himself and his cause 
into utter contempt. Equally manifest is the growing ‘ seculari- 
sation of politics’ in the internal administration of States. The 
days in which religious differences were mad@ the basis of civil 
and social distinctions are rapidly passing away. First the old 
and summary mode of dealing with heresy by putting the heretic 
to death was abandoned, then the toleration of the individual 
was followed by the toleration of his opinions, and a principle 
was recognized by England and France, ‘which is rapidly 
‘becoming universal, that the judgment of theological works is 
‘altogether external to the province of the legislator.’ Then the 
old Church and State theory was curtailed in various countries 
by admitting Dissenters from the national faith to the enjoy- 
ment of political power, and now it is threatened in its last 
strongholds. Finally, the spirit of rationalism has affected the 
relations between the governors and the governed. Kings are 
no longer supposed to rule in virtue of the jus divinum on 
which a certain class of theologians were at one time wont to 
insist, the doctrine of passive obedience has been exploded, and 
the principle has been accepted that the majority of a people 
have a right to decide how they will be governed ; and, as the 
result, insurrections against unjust and tyrannical rulers are now, 
applauded, although ‘for many centuries all such insurrections 
‘would have been regarded by theologians as mortal sins, and 
‘all who participated in them as in danger of perdition,’ 

A long and very interesting chapter, the last in the work, is 
devoted to the ‘ Industrial History of Rationalism,’ in which the 
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author shows how commerce was fettered by the absurd notions 
relative to usury, which owed their origin to ideas borrowed 
from Scripture, and which were the fruitful source of struggles 
between theological dogma and industrial enterprise, in which, 
of course, the former triumphed—a triumph accelerated and 
confirmed by the Reformation. Nor was this the only triumph | 
of commerce. By promoting intercourse between men of oppo- | 
site religious opinions, it diffused a spirit of truer tolerance ; by | 
creating a multitude of interests to whose existence persecution 
would have been fatal, it created a strong breakwater against 
the fury of priestly bigotry ; by the very tone of feeling which 
its successes produced, it destroyed the influence of the old 
ascetic ideal of life; and by quickening intellectual spirit and 
energy, it did much to emancipate men from the yoke of the 
priesthood. In later times, in the predominance secured to the 
progressive habits of thought, characteristic of towns, from the 
rapid growth of manufactures, and in the recognition and diffu- 
sion of the principles of political economy, the rationalistic 
spirit has been winning fresh victories. Mr. Lecky’s estimate of 
the marvellous results to be realized by political economy, | 
which is to be the grand pacificator of mankind, doing what — 
theology has hardly sought, and philosophy has been utterly | 
powerless to accomplish, is too exaggerated to be accepted by | 
any but the fanatical believers in that science ; but all must 
admire the singular felicity with which he has treated the 
various questions discussed in a chapter which, if less brilliant, 
is not less instructive than its companions. 

But it is in treating the subject of Persecution that the 
resources of our author’s genius are most fully developed. The 
blood-stained story which he recites is enough to kindle the 
indignation of any humane man who loves his own liberty, and 
therefore resents every attempt made by ecclesiastical intolerance 
to coerce the consciences of others, and feels acutely the wrongs 
that have been done to humanity and truth by those who have 
thus dared to usurp the prerogative which belongs to God 
alone. We can heartily sympathize, therefore, with the feeling 
which has inspired this chapter, and which, it is only fair to say, 
has never betrayed the writer into a passionate denunciation of 
the persecutors. Our great complaint, indeed, would be, that he 
has not made sufficient allowance for the play of passion in the 
case of the individual actors, has been too ready to mitigate their 
personal guilt, and has attributed their sins against liberty and 
righteousness too exclusively to the operation of a particular 
system of opinion. These two chapters, with their graphic nar- 
rative, their striking portraits of some of the great leaders in 
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the struggle, and their eloquent denunciations of the false prin- 
ciples which bore such bitter fruit, are, in fact, the main counts 
in bis indictment against dogmatic theology. In the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, the idea that everlasting happiness was 
reserved only for a certain portion of the human race, while all 
the rest were doomed to eternal and irremediable misery, con- 
joined especially with the further notion that the distinction 
between these two classes would rest on the ground of their 
theological opinions, he finds the real source of all persecuting 
enactments. ‘It has been observed,’ we are told, ‘since the 
‘ subject has been investigated with a passionless judgment, that 
‘ persecution invariably accompanied the realization of a particular 
‘class of doctrines, fluctuated with their fluctuations, and may, 
‘ therefore, be fairly presumed to represent their action upon life.’ 
The idea of hereditary guilt, and its eternal consequences, pushed 
so far by many theologians as to involve even the damnation of 
unbaptized infants ; the wholesale condemnation passed upon ‘all 
beyond the pale of the Church, the extreme Calvinistic dogma 
of reprobation, the exaltation of orthodoxy above purity of life, 
and, more than all, the conceptions of future punishment to which 
the teachings of the Fathers and others had given so material a 
character, in Mr. Lecky’s judgment, led men, when they had 
the power, to persecute. 


‘If men believe with an intense and realising faith that their own 
view of a disputed question is true beyond all possibility of mistake ; 
if they further believe that those who adopt other views will be 
doomed by the Almighty to an eternity of misery which, with the 
same moral disposition, but with a different belief, they would have 
escaped, these men will, sooner or later, persecute to the full extent 
of their power.’ 


We cannot ourselves see the logical sequence, and still less 
can we believe that we have here an adequate solution of the 
majority of persecutions. But this we shall revert to afterwards ; 

ere we are only concerned to point out the extreme position 
which our author takes, in exhibiting persecution as the neces- 
sary result of the predominance of the spirit of dogmatism. It 
is because dogmas have ceased to exercise such absolute power, 
because many of the most offensive have been greatly modified, 
while others, though still nominally held, have no reality, because 


the spirit of rationalism has been gaining ground, that persecu- 


tion has happily become a thing of the past. In France its great 
apostles have been sceptics. Descartes, the sceptical philo- 
sopher ; Montaigne, the sceptical man of the world ; Bayle, the 
sceptical scholar ; and in England, Harrington, Milton,and Jeremy 
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Taylor, are conspicuous for their services ; and, though the latter 


was a bishop of the Anglican Church, ‘ His argument (for liberty) 
‘ was based upon latitudinarian principles, which appear, more or 
‘less, in all his writings. As far, therefore, as he was a sceptic, 
‘ Taylor was a rationalist, and as far as he was a rationalist he 
‘ was an advocate of toleration. The result of the review, whose 
argument is extremely subtle and developed with great force, 


but at the same time, as we hope to show, eminently one-sided | 


and unsatisfactory, is thus summarized :— 


‘The man who with realizing earnestness believes the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, will habitually place the dogmatic above the 
moral element of religion; he will justify, or at least very slightly 
condemn, pious frauds or other immoral acts that support his doc- 
trines; he will judge men according to their opinions, and not 
according to their acts; he will lay greater stress on those duties 
that grow out of an ecclesiastical system than on those which grow 
out of the moral nature of mankind; he will obtain the certainty 
that is necessary to his peace by excluding every argument that is 
adverse to his belief; and, above all, he will manifest a constant 
tendency to persecution. On the other hand, men who have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of earnest and impartial inquiry, will 


invariably come to value such a disposition more than any doctrines 

to which it may lead them; they will deny the necessity of correct | 
opinions; they will place the moral far above the dogmatic side of | 
their faith ; they will give free scope to every criticism that restricts | 


their belief; and they will value men according to their acts, and 
not at all according to their opinions.’ 


Such is as comprehensive, and we hope as impartial, an account 


of the main argument of Mr. Lecky’s book as we can supply. [ 


The sentences we have just quoted sufficiently reveal the spirit 
by which it is animated. There is rarely any harsh judgment of 
individuals (the strongest exception being found in the dark, re- 
pulsive, and highly-coloured portrait of Augustine) .The defence 
to Christianity, of which we have already spoken, is manifest 
everywhere ; but, with all this, there is a resolute opposition to 
the assertion of a positive system of truth. Much vagueness of 
expression there is, the author not having thought it necessary 
to give his own judgment on particular questions ; but one thing 
is evident—dogma is with him a matter of very secondary 
importance, and the idea that a man’s destiny is to be at all 
affected by his belief, one that cannot be too strongly condemned. 
His sympathies are clearly ‘ with that rationalistic spirit which 
‘regards doctrines simply as the vehicles of moral sentiments, 
‘and which, while it greatly diminishes their value, simplifies 
‘ their character and lessens their number ;’ and in this’ he is 
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representative of a large party, who are too candid, too fully alive 
to the greatness of the work which Christianity has done, too 
earnest and sincere in their search after truth to indulge the 
tone of scoffing scepticism, but whose expressions of admiration 
for our Lord and his teachings must not blind us to the fact of 
their decided antagonism to those doctrines which, in our judg- 
ment, constitute the very life and power of the Gospel. For 
Christianity is essentially a supernatural and a dogmatic system. 
Men may select from its history a number of facts in which the 
idea of miraculous interference is not introduced, and weave 
them into a narrative which they call the Life of Jesus; or 
they may extract from its doctrines some grand truths, ‘ essen- 
‘ tially Christian conceptions—equality, fraternity, the suppression 
‘ of war, the elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and the dif- 
‘fusion of liberty,’ and out of these may elaborate a certain 
scheme of human duty; but, whatever else their new system be, 
it is certainly not Christianity as it was revealed by our Lord 
and taught by his apostles. 

There will be, to many minds, an almost irresistible fascination 
in Mr. Lecky’s mode of enforcing his views. An abstract argu- 
ment, to show the injustice of attaching a high value to dogmatic 
correctness, would have been more doubtfully received both by 
friends and foes—a history which professes to trace the continued 
aggressions of a tone of feeling adverse to the pretensions of all 
erceds, and to exhibit its beneficial operation in every sphere of 
human life and activity, suggesting the conclusion that in the 
past we see only links in that great chain of development, whose 
ultimate issue will be the establishment of a pure religion which 
shall reduce all dogmas to their proper insignificance, while, at 
the same time, it works out in practice those grand conceptions 
which distinguished Jesus of Nazareth from all other teachers, 
will have, especially in the present tone of the public mind, 
attractions for many who would have resisted a sterner mode of 
reasoning, but will succumb to this subtler assault upon their 
faith. The fear of being classed with the victims of credulity, 
the captivating influence of a theory which professes to supply a 
solution for great mental and moral phenomena, and to find in 
them all only illustrations of a general law, the proper detesta- 
tion of those crimes which are here represented as the necessary 
logical results of certain theological opinions ; and the sympa- 
thies with liberty and right to which such earnest appeals are 
addressed, will all have their effect in stimulating the favourable 
feelings with which the speculations of this work will be re- 
garded. The more necessary, thereiore, is it carefully to sift 
both its facts and reasonings. 
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As to the former, it is essential that they should be both accurate 
and comprehensive ; that not only the truth but thatthe whole truth 
should be told, for omission may just as much vitiate the result 
as positive mis-statement. But here arises a difficulty. We 
can easily point out some important omissions; but to test the 
exact accuracy of all the facts Mr. Lecky has adduced would 
involve a labour almost equal to his own in the preparation of 
these volumes, and would not be possible within the scope of this 
article. 

There are, however, some general assertions of whose correct- 
ness and value most of our readers will be able to form an 
opinion, and from which they may judge how far implicit con- 
fidence may be placed in him as a guide. We do not fora 
moment mean to impeach his honesty, but we think we can } 
detect traces of the unconscious influence which his own con- 
ceptions have exercised upon his views of events. Thus in | 
maintaining that the dogmatic forms of Protestantism have lost | 
the power which they once possessed in the conflict with 
Romanist error, and that, though Catholicism is disintegrated 
and feeble, it is Rationalism and not Protestantism which is | 
profiting by its decay, he says in a note, ‘ Italy, since the late [ 
‘ political changes, and as a consequence of the direction given to | 
‘the national sympathies by those changes, furnishes, perhaps, 
‘a slight exception ; but even there the conquests of Protestant- | 
‘ism are insignificant ascompared with those of free-thinking,and it | 
‘is said that amongst Protestants the Plymouth Brethren, who are 
‘among the least dogmatic, have also been the most successful.’ 
Now, it might certainly be fairly maintained that it is owing to 
the decay of dogmatic faith in the Protestant Churches of the | 
Continent that their power to convert from Popery has been so } 
slight ; and certainly the estimate as to the comparative progress 
of Protestantism and Rationalism in Italy might be fairly dis- 
puted, or, even if accepted, might be referred to the fact that the 
Italian people have had so little opportunity of understanding 
Protestant doctrine, and having been accustomed to contemplate 
Christianity only as it has been represented by a corrupt priest- 
hood, selfish in its spirit, depraved in its character, and anti- 
national in its sympathies, have not unnaturally passed into 
a state of ‘utter scepticism, which it may be hoped is only 
transitional in its character. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
the conquests which Protestantism has been able to achieve, 
might fairly be quoted as a confutation of Mr. Lecky’s theory. 
But the most extraordinary part of the statement is that 
relative to the Plymouth Brethren. ‘To introduce into a philoso- 
phical work an assertion so important, with a mere ‘it is said,’ is 
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hardly what might have been expected, considering, especially, 
how much depends upon perfect accuracy, and how necessary, 
therefore, that anything resting on mere rumour should 
be excluded. But where did Mr. Lecky learn that the 
Plymouth Brethren were ‘the least dogmatic’ of Protes- 
tants? Those who are most familiar with their pro- 
ceedings would, we think, rather say that none are more 
dogmatic—none more rigid in their maintenance of verbal in- 
spiration—none more determined in their assertion of the doctrines 
which are most offensive to him, and thinkers of his school— 
none more decided in the line of demarcation they draw between 
the ‘ people of God’ and the unconverted, and we fear we must add, 
none more jntolerant in their judgment of those who differ from 
them. We have no desire to detract from their excellence, or 
depreciate their service ; conscientious, earnest, and self-sacri- 
ficng, undoubtedly they are ; but to ascribe to them the particular 
quality for which they are here commended, indicates either a 
very superficial acquaintance with their spirit, or a tendency to 
see things only through a particular medium—faults either of 
which will materially detract from the writer’s authority. 

An error of asimilar character is committed relative to the 
Tractarian movement in England. As an evidence of the grow- 
ing power of Rationalism to destroy all conceptions ‘connected 
‘either with fetichism or anthromorphism,’ he points to the 
‘rapid destruction of what is termed the sacramentarian 
‘principle among Protestants.’ 


‘This is manifest (he says) in the steady and almost silent evanes- 
cence of that doctrine of consubstantiation which was once asserted 
with such extreme emphasis as the distinctive mark of the great 
Lutheran sect, but which is now scarcely held, or, if held, scarcely 
insisted on ; in the decadence of the High Church party, which in the 
seventeenth century comprised the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy, but which in the nineteenth century, notwithstand- 
ing a concurrence of favourable circumstances, and the exertions of 
a leader of extraordinary genius, never included more than a 
minority,’ &e. 

We have yet to learn on what ground it is asserted that the 
Lutherans have modified or renounced their distinguishing tenet ; 
and we certainly cannot agree with the writer as to the ‘de- 
‘cadence of the High Church party’ in this country. He appeals 
to a passage in Macaulay’s History as to the small numbers of 
the ‘Low Church’ clergy in the days of William III, though, 
apparently, with some hesitation as to whether the term bore 
the same meaning in the seventeenth century as now, a point on 
which we should have thought there could be no doubt on the 
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part of any one at all familiar with the history, and able to dis- 
tinguish between a school represented by Bishop Burnet and one 
which has for its leaders the present Bishop of Ripon, Canon 
Stowell, and Dr. M’Neile. He then adds: ‘On their strength 
‘ (that is, that of the Low Church), see some curious statistics in 
‘Conybeare’s Essay on Church Purties. The failure of the 
‘movement was very candidly confessed by the leader in his 
‘Anglican difficulties.’ We should be glad to accept such a 
statement as true, but we must confess our utter astonishment 
to find it made by any careful observer of the present tendencies] .): 
of our clergy. It is true, indeed, that Evangelicalism has a 
position in the Church which it did not hold two centuries 
ago, but it is equally true that its power is much feebler than it 
was twenty years since. To those who have faith in the enlighten- 
ing and liberalizing influences of modern civilization, one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the day is the revived power of 
ecclesiasticism among the Anglican clergy. Again and again, 
in the last session of Parliament, was the attention of the House 
of Lords directed to the more than semi-Popish doctrines which 
are taught, and the worse than semi-Popish practices which 
are regularly carried on in many Anglican churches, and though}. 
the complainant was a man of no mark, and one who was calcu- 
lated only to bring into contempt the cause of which he was the 
champion, there can be no doubt of the substantial truth of his 
allegations. The fanatical proceedings of Brother Ignatius, and 
the more subtle course pursued by the promoters of the nume- 
rous sisterhoods which are now flourishing under the shadow of| ! 
the Anglican Church, the extravagant claims put forth by Con- : 
vocation, and meeting with such wide-spread sympathy among . 
the clergy, the priestly tone adopted, and the ‘ sacramentarian’ 
doctrine taught by so large a proportion of the younger ministers, 
the singular ceremonies with which the Queen of Hawaii was 
recently greeted in a metropolitan church, and which were a 
fair specimen of what goes on in many churches, do not look 
like the ‘decadence of the High Church party.’ In mere 
numbers the party may not be so strong as in the seventeenth 
century, but in spirit and dogma it is more pronounced, and 
it is unquestionable that among the clergy its influence is 
growing. For what is even more painful than the mere in- 
crease of its own members, is the fact that a considerable section 
of the Evangelical clergy appear to have been more or less 
leavened by its principles, and adopt a very different tone from 
that of their fathers, or of the better men among themselves a 
the present time. We may, perhaps, be told that these ar 
insignificant points, and that we are merely indulging in ¢ 
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nibbling criticism unworthy of so great a book. But it is not to 
be forgotten that it is just on the accumulation of a number of 
these little points that the whole argument rests, and that, 
however unimportant any one of them taken singly may ap- 
pear, it has its own specific value in the estimate of the general 
result, and especially that nothing can be regarded as trivial 
which reveals the strong colouring which our author’s habit of 
thought gives to the facts with which he has to deal. 

The history of Persecution is open to .even more serious 
exception, on the ground that it passes over or treats very 
slightly facts that do not sustain his own theory. Thus, while 
dwelling on the inconsistency of the Patristic teachings on this 
subject, setting forth in very strong colours the doctrines taught 
by Augustine, describing with great power the crimes committed 
by the Popish Church in the application of these doctrines, and 
pouring out his withering sarcasm on similar violations of liberty 
by Protestantism, he says nothing of the cruelty which the first 
Christians had to suffer from Pagan persecutors. Yet the 


‘|resolution of Constantine to extirpate heresy was not more 


decided than that of Diocletian and others of his predecessors to 
destroy Christianity itself; and while the cruelties perpetrated 
in the one case were quite as horrible as those committed in the 
other, the heroism of the early Christian sufferers was as sublime 


'|an example of moral fortitude as any which the world has seen. 


Why, then, are these facts passed over in a review which, if its 
conclusions are to be worth anything, ought to include all the 
phenomena? It is not to be said that the writer is only narrat- 
ing the struggle between rationalism and false notions dissemi- 
nated by Christianity ; for this is to assume the very point at 
issue, which is, not whether there has been a fearful amount of 
unjust, irrational, and wicked persecution, but whether it is to 
be attributed to the infiuence of a style of dogma inculcated by 
Christian teachers. Nothing, therefore, could be more relevant 
to such an inquiry than facts which go to show that men whose 
hearts had not been mae callous by a belief in the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, and who were not, therefore, illustrations of 
‘the great truth that when men have come to regard a certain 
‘class of their fellow-creatures as doomed by the Almighty to 
‘eternal and excruciating agonies, the result will be an indiffer- 
‘ence to the sufferings of those whom they deem to be the 


‘enemies of their God, as absolute as it is perhaps possible for - 


‘human nature to attain. We would not imply that Mr. Lecky 
has designedly ignored one important series of these facts 
because they militate against his hypothesis; but it would 


1 of *PPear as if he was so thoroughly under the sway of his theory 
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that he naturally commenced his survey with the time when 
Christianity had the power to persecute, and failed to take 
account of those incidents in its previous struggle, which show 
that intolerance is not the peculiar fruit of any creed but a 
development of the passions of human nature. The equally 
awkward fact, from his point of view, that rationalism in the 
only time when it had the power did not fail to persecute, in the 
days of the French Revolution, is very lightly passed over ; and 
we are told: 


‘It must be admitted in palliation of these excesses that they 
took place in a paroxysm of the wildest popular excitement, when 
the minds of men were exasperated to the highest degree by an 
atrocious and long-continued tyranny, when the very existence of 
the State was menaced by foreign invaders, and when the bulk of 
the priesthood was openly conspiring against the liberties of their 
country. It should also be remembered that the priests had to the 
very last declared themselves the enemies of religious liberty.’ 


Still, admitting all this—and it explains only a very small 
proportion of the atrocitiés of the French democrats—the fact 
remains that the most terrible outburst of intolerance, the most 
violent and unreasoning in its frenzy, the most impatient of the 
slightest difference of opinion, the most cold-blooded and indis- 
criminating in its massacres by which the history of the world 
is stained, was seen in the case of men who had distinctly 
renounced and who bitterly hated the doctrines which Mr. 
Lecky supposes to contain in themselves the germ of all perse- 
cution. 

There is one other point in connection with the same ques- 
tion which serves still more to strengthen our distrust of Mr. 
Lecky’s teachings. He has chosen to take up the paradox that 
the ‘intervention of the civil ruler can exert almost as much 
‘influence upon belief as upon profession,’ the only qualifica- 
tion which he thinks it necessary to make to this, resting not 
upon the force of truth and the depth of individual convictions, 
but upon the fact that there is ‘a certain order and sequence 
‘in the history of opinions,as in the phases of civilization it 
‘reflects, which cannot altogether be destroyed.’ Few things are 
more painful in these volumes than the cynicism with which the 
author treats all questions relating to man’s personal belief ; and 
it is nowhere more apparent than in this elaborate argument to 
prove the efficacy of persecution. Here again, however, is the 
same kind of omission of which we have just complained. 
After referring to the results of persecution in the extinction of 
the Albigenses, the expulsion of Christianity from Japan, and 
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of Protestantism from Spain, and the triumph of Popery in 
France, and pointing to the general fact that the abandonment 
of the policy of coercion has not produced any great change in 
the relative position of Protestants and Catholics in the various 
countries of Europe, he adds :—‘ Before such broad and patent 
‘facts as these, the few exceptions that may be adduced can 
‘have ho great weight ; and even these exceptions, when care- 
‘fully examined, will often be found far less real than is sup- 
posed.’ It is certainly melancholy to find a writer evincing such 
intense sympathy with liberty himself, thus preparing arguments 
for the advocates of intolerance which they will not Le slow to 
employ. But it will hardly be believed that in enumerating 
the exceptions to his rule, he refers only to the case of the Irish 
Catholics and English Dissenters, which he explains after his 
own fashion, and passes over altogether the marvellous story 
of the Primitive Church, as well as the numerous facts in more 
recent times, which have wrought in the Church and the 
world a conviction which Mr. Lecky will not be able to 
disturb, that the ‘blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
‘Church.’ Perhaps he may have a pleasure in destroying such a 
notion, but if he hopes to succeed, he must take more care to 
fortify his own position. Assuredly he will never earn the right 
to be regarded as a philosophic historian until he is able to free 
himself trom the influence of that bias which is so apparent that 
it might seem as though he had come to history to establish a 
previous conclusion, not to arrive at results by a careful and 
comprehensive induction. 

There are a great many of Mr. Lecky’s sentiments, in which 
we are entirely agreed, and many of the victories which he re- 
cords in which we rejoice as heartily as himself. We can think 
vnly with shame and sadness of the horrible crimes which were 
perpetrated under the influence of the gross superstitions about 
witchcraft, and with wonder at the fact that so many men of 
superior intellect and piety should have been carried away by 
this popular delusion. We are advocates of inquiry as free and 
as searching as our author himself. If the grand achievement 
of Rationalism be, that in the present day, Christianity is re- 
garded ‘as a system which courts the strictest investigation, and 
‘ which among other functions was designed to vivify and stimulate 
‘all the energies of man, then we can cordially welcome its 
achievements. We need hardly say that we would repress no 
utterance of opinion, however extreme, that we would call in no 
theological authority to forbid the fair and legitimate advance of 
science, that we would have the iuman intellect, unfettered 
by any enactment, follow out every line of investigation, and 
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that instead of employing coercion of any character, we should 
value that faith only which is the result of calm and intelligent 
conviction. Mr. Lecky’s eloquent denunciations of persecution, 
we can therefore heartily echo, and indeed would even go further 
than he does, and condemn its folly, as well as its wickedness, 
believing, as we do, despite all his reasonings, in its powerlessness 
to secure the ends it seeks. But here we part company. Amid the 
general indefiniteness of many of his utterances, it may be difficult 
to decide what he does really believe, but the more we examine 
and compare his statements, the more thoroughly are we satis- 
fied that the tendency of his teachings is, to undermine the very 
foundations on which Christianity rests. It is true that there 
are not many of its distinctive doctrines which are directly 
assailed. But let no one be deceived by this, for the truth or 
falsehood of any doctrine is a matter of very secondary import- 
ance, when every doctrine is regarded as a purely speculative 
opinion, when the necessity of a correct creed is systematically 
depreciated, and when belief itself is treated rather as an acci- 
dent of a man’s position and circumstances, than the result of 
his own personal conviction, for which he is accountable. These 
are the ideas which are continually suggested in Mr. Lecky’s 
volume, and they are in direct and deadly antagonism to tlie 
special claims which Christianity advances, and destroy the value 
of any other concessions which may be made. 

One great characteristic of the Gospel as received by Chris- 
tians is, that it is a supernatural system, given by revelation of 
God, and confirmed by divers gifts and miracles, and signs of the 
Holy Ghost. If Mr. Lecky does not utterly repudiate this, he 
at all events regards it in a very different light from that in 
which Christian believers have heen accustomed to view it, 
and tells us that ‘the idea of the miraculous, which a super- 
‘ficial observer might once have deemed its most prominent 
‘characteristic, has been driven from almost all its entrench- 
‘ments, and now quivers faintly and feebly through the mists of 
‘eighteen hundred years.’ We have already seen that he admits 
the possibility of miracles, but he maintains that they were only 
suited to a state of society in which there was a passion for the 
wonderful, and only a dim perception of the moral ; and that now 
when these conditions are exactly reversed, their evidence has 
become utterly useless. How long it would be possible to defend 
the reality of Christian miracles on such a theory as this, it does 
not require any great sagacity to discover. That greater import- 
ance is now attached, and properly attached, to the moral 
element of Christianity, and that in so far there is some truth in 
the assertion again and again repeated, as to the decline of the 
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evidential school, is unquestionable ; but if the value of miracles 
as testimonies to Christianity is to be ignored, then an utter dis- 
belief in them will be the speedy and inevitable result, to be fol- 
lowed by a denial of those special doctrines of Christianity 
which rest for their authority solely upon the fact, that God 
Himself has revealed them to men. ‘The resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, the grandest of all miracles, is 
the assurance which God has given to all men of the efficacy 
of that atoning work which He has accomplished, and as such, 
was continually insisted on by the first preachers of the Gospel. 
In what light are we to regard it now? Was it simply a wonder 
wrought to satisfy a credulous and superstitious age, which could 
not appreciate the moral grandeur of the great doctrine of re- 
conciliation, but utterly valueless now that men have risen to 
a truer and nobler conception? Does faith now attain no 
strength and confidence from this proof that it is indulging no 
visionary hope, when it rests its simple trust upon the blood that 
cleanseth from all sin and is the only evidence that it needs, or 
can enjoy, to be found in the fact, that this idea of God’s pardon- 
ing love isin harmony with the purest cravings of our own 
moral nature? Belief is not by us, any more than by Mr. Lecky, 
‘regarded as the result of an historical puzzle, the solution of an 
‘extremely complicated intellectual problem, which presents 
‘fewest difficulties and contradictions ; but as the recognition by 
‘conscience of moral truth,’ but, unless Christianity is to aban- 
don all that is characteristic and peculiar, and to be regarded as 
nothing more than the exhibition of a perfect ideal of goodness, 
whose beauty is to win the homage of men, and stimulate them 
to an imitation of its excellence, then the intellect must be 
satisfied of its truth, as well as the heart attracted by its love- 
liness. As a matter of fact, the majority of believers are affected 
mainly by its internal evidence, its felt adaptation to their own 
needs ; but not the less is there a precious value in that external 
testimony, on which its preachers can rest the proclamation of 
its glorious message, and to which in the hours of bitter conflict 
and doubt its tempted children can appeal. That is indeed but 
a poor faith which, though it may be the result of a long and 
wearisome intellectual process, in which conflicting arguments 
have been balanced, has never touched the heart; but, on the other 
hand, that faith will have little power of endurance, which when 
challenged, has no ground on which to rest, except its own ever- 
fluctuating convictions and sympathies. 

It would have enabled us to deal better with Mr. Lecky if he 
had been careful to define his own terms. As it is, he uses many 
expressions in so uncertain, not to say contradictory a manner, that 
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it is very difficult to decide as to the real bearing of many of 
his statements. Thus he speaks of the declining sense of the 
miraculous, and adduces as proofs the growth of disbelief in 
all sorts of Satanic possession, and in the miracles which the 
Church of Rome ascribes to her saints. Now, if this be all that he 
intends, we are one with him, and feel that it is a subject for con- 
gratulation that there is no longer that unreasoning love of the 
marvellous, which greedily swallowed any tale, however extravagant 
or unsustained by evidence, which led men to believe in the terrors 
of the evil eye, and to fancy every poor woman who had the mis- 
fortune to be afflicted with age and ugliness an agent of the 
devil; or which, in obedience to the dictates of the priest, was 
prepared to prostrate itself before some fallible fellow-creature, or 
even some senseless image, because of the wonder-working power 
with which they were supposed to be invested. We prefer even 
the spirit of inquiry, though sometimes its questions may appear 
to be little better than needless cavils, and though often it 
may be irreverent in its tone, and even sceptical in its conclusions, 
to the miserable superstition which cowers and trembles before 
the phantoms of its own imagination, or the creations of selfish 
priestly art. But if this really be all that is intended, he has, 
to say the least, been extremely unfortunate in his phraseology 
and unguarded in many of his statements. Very reluctantly do 
we arrive at the conviction that the whole tendency of his argu- 
ment, despite the qualification he has introduced, is to discredit 
the miracles of Holy Scripture in common with those of ecclesi- 
astical tradition. If this be not the effect he designed to pro- 
duce the misconstruction to which he exposed himself is due 
entirely to his own vagueness of expression. 

In the same manner he talks about the ‘doctine of exclusive 
salvation’ in sucha way as to give the impression that he is referring 
only to the dogma (so intensely Popish whatever the creed in which 
it may be found), that salvation is confined to those within the pale 
of the church; while at others he so employs it in.a very different 
manner as though he intended by it the idea that a man’s salva- 
tion is at all affected by his belief. So with the term ‘dogma,’ 
sometimes he speaks of the ‘ dogmatic or ecclesiastical view,’ 
while at others he evidently takes the term in its common and 
wider acceptation. Though nothing is more difficult than to deal 
with a writer who thus continually shifts his ground, we feel that 
we are doing him no injustice when we say that his book is per- 
vaded by a strong hostility to dogmatic teaching. The feeling 
reveals itself in too many different forms, is indicated too clearly 
in indirect expressions as well as in more categorical statements, 
crops up too often and in such unexpected places for us to be 
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mistaken in regard to it. He admits the practical results of 
Christianity, he does full justice to the activity, benevolence, and 
zeal of many Christian communities ; but he omits no oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing between the ‘ dogmatic system’ and the 
moral truths it contains, and, while sincere in the honour he pays 
to the one, is manifestly just as decided in his depreciation of the 
other. Creed and dogma are classed with ceremonies, an ‘ eccle- 
siastical framework, a ‘copious legendary,’ as the ‘extraneous 
matter’ without which ‘a purely moral religion, appealing to a 
‘disinterested sense of duty, and perception of excellence, can 
‘never be efficacious in an early condition of society. But by 
degrees their work is done ; ‘through all this extraneous matter 
‘the moral essence filters down to the people, preparing them for 
‘the higher phases of development. Gradually the ceremonies 
‘drop away, the number of doctrines is reduced, the ecclesiastical 
‘ideal of life and character is exchanged for the moral ideal ; dog- 
‘matic conceptions manifest an increased flexibility, and the 
‘religion is at last transtigured and regenerated, radiant in all its 
‘parts with the pure spirit that created it.’ The great purpose 
ot the book, as we read it, is to show how Rationalism has been 
at work in the carrying on of this process, and the author while 
teaching that the marks of a true and healthy Christianity, in 
the exhibition of the spirit of charity, peace, and truth, were never 
‘more manifest since Apostolic days than now, tells us that the 
‘decline of dogmatic system and of clerical influence has been a 
‘measure if not a cause of this advance,’ and glories in anticipa- 
tions of the period when ‘the idolatry of dogmas will pass 
‘away ; Christianity, being rescued from the sectarianism and 
‘intolerance that have defaced it, will shine by its own moral 
‘splendour, and, sublimated above all the sphere of controversy, 
‘will assume its rightful position as an ideal, and not a system, 
‘as a person and not a creed. Surely about language such as 
this there can be no mistake. The hostility to the Christian system, 
is not the less decided because the beauty of its ideal is contessed ; 
and it can be only for a moment that the outward act of homage 
can conceal from us the fact that the friends of evangelical Gospel 
doctrine must recognize in Mr. Lecky an adversary not the less 
determined because he is candid and courteous. ‘‘The words of 
‘his mouth are smoother than butter, yet war is in his heart, his 
‘words are softer than oil, yet are they drawn swords,’ . 
Mr. Lecky’s theory as to the progressive development of 
Christianity would have had greater plausibility if its primitive 
form had been of the type which he deems necessary for a 
religion in its early stages. The question would still have arisen 
as to the origin of a system which contained so much that was 
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designed to be evanescent and transitory ; but still the fact thata 
full-blown ecclesiasticism was the first phase of Christianity, 
from which it had been very slowly emerging, would have 
given at least a show of reasoning in favour of the hypothesis. 
But the very opposite is the case. Primitive Christianity was 
distinguished by the simplicity alike of its doctrine and ritual. It 
had no priest, no altar, no gorgeous ceremonies, it challenged the 
scrutiny of all whom it addressed, and asked for faith only on the 
ground of the evidence by which it was able to commend itself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. It was thus 
lacking in most of the attributes without which Mr. Lecky thinks 
such a religion would, in the stage of civilization when it first 
appeared, fail to secure attention. It did not, indeed, content 
itself with setting forth a perfect ideal, but, while inculcating the 
lessons of the most sublime morality, it called on men everywhere 
to repent and believe in Him whom God had set forth to be a 
propitiation for sin. And, while wearing this character, it did 
arouse the thought and subdue the heart of an age which, of all 
others, seemed least likely to receive it with favour. It was 
priestism which corrupted its purity, transformed its beautiful 
simplicity, aud encumbered it with additions from which it has 
not yet been able wholly to disengage itself, opposed it to the 
progressive tendencies of the human intellect, and converted 
into an instrument of oppression that which was designed to be 
the minister only of peace and love. ‘To priestism, indeed, 
may be fairly ascribed the views which the book charges against 
dogma. It was priestism, which, taking advantage of the super- 
stition and ignorance of the mass of men, contrived to play upon 
them and use them to its own ends. It was priestism which gave to 
doctrines of the Christian creed an aspect entirely different from 
that which they were intended to wear, and mingling them with 
the vain traditions of heathenism, used the strange compound to 
affright and coerce the souls of men. It was priestism which, 
dreading nothing so much as the power of an active and 
awakened intellect, frowned on every advance of science, and 
where frowns and menaces would not suffice, crushed the daring 
inquirer by the strong hand of power, professing all the time 
intense zeal for the honour of that Bible to which it had itself 
done such deadly injury. It was priestism, not the influence of 
any dogmatic systems—for innumerable facts prove how easily 
the wildest latitude of opinion was condoned even by the fiercest 
prosecutors in the case of those who would submit to priestly 
authority—which steeled the hearts of men against every feeling 
of sympathy, and prepared them to inflict the most horrible 
cruelties on all who disputed the authority of the church. The 
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Torquemadas, Alvas, and the whole host of inquisitors whose 
crimes have stained the pages of history, were made the monsters 
they were, not by mere dogmas, but by the influence of priestism 
rousing the worst passions of natures originally hard, cruel, and 
unforgiving. 

The intensity of his feelings against dogmas and dogmatic 
systems appears tu have prevented our author from recognising 
this. He has left almost wholly out of account the influence of 
human selfishness and passion in the production of the evils he 
describes, in his overweening charity for the individual men, he 
has screened the real criminal, and poured his condemnation 
wholly on the system by which, poor innocents that they were, 
they were so sadly deluded ; and has omitted no incident, however 
obscure or apparently trivial, which could be formed into another 
count in the great indictment he has prepared against those 
dogmas, whose rule, he fondly hopes, is for ever passing away. 

We can hardly, however, be astonished at this when we find 
the way in which he speaks of the formation of men’s beliefs. 
In his view they are determined, not by examination or reason- 
ing, but by the general tendencies and habits of thought of the 
age or country in which they are formed. As regards society at 
large, ‘every great change of opinion is the consequence of 
‘ general causes’; as respects individuals ‘the great majority even 
‘of those who reason much about their opinions have arrived at 
‘their conclusions by a process quite distinct from reasoning. 
‘ They may be perfectly unconscious of the fact, but the ascendancy 
‘of old associations 1s upon them, and, in the overwhelming 
‘majority of cases, men of the most various creeds conclude their 
‘investigations by simply acquiescing in the opinions they have 
‘been taught.’ The conclusion of all this is not expressed, but 
it is sufficiently obvious. If a man’s creed does but reflect the 
spirit of the age in which his lot happens to be cast, then it is 
impossible to hold him responsible for it. If he has arrived at 
truth and adheres to it, it is simply the result of favourable 
circumstances ; if he is in error it is by no fault of his own, and 
nothing would be more absurd than to condemn him for what, after 
all, is nothing more than an unhappy accident entirely beyond his 
control. Nevertheless, the responsibility to a certain extent, at all 
events, is indisputable, for he has to bear such consequences of 
error as belong to the present life. It is only very partially 
true that science ‘ has in a great degree divested calamity of its 
‘penal character,’ for there is a very important sense in which 
the very opposite is true; for if science has weakened by the 
idea of direct penal infliction, it has taught that many of the 
calamities which men have been wont to regard in this light, are 
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simply the necessary means employed by physical law to vindi- 
cate its authority, penalties indissolubly associated with it by the 
Great Lawgiver to deter transgressors. Now a man residing in 
an age where these physical laws are unknown or misunderstood, 
may have utterly erroneous notions as to the conditions of health, 
notions which he has received by education or gathered from 
association with others, but if his conduct be in harmony with 
them, his ignorance does not exempt him from the penalty by 
means of which the outraged law accepts retribution from the 
offender. May not the same thing happen in the spiritual 
world? A man’s creed, if realised at all, must affect his conduct 
and thus indirectly, if not directly, determine his relations to the 
Divine government, for even should the intellectual error be held 
harmless, the moral wrong of which it is the parent must be held 
amenable to law by all but those who would deny the existence 
of righteous moral rule altogether. 

But is man to be regarded as thus passive in relation to his 
belief, and especially to his belief in the Gospel of Jesus Christ ? 
Is not the very existence of Christianity itself a proof to the con- 
trary? Where does Mr. Lecky find the tendencies in its first age 
favourable to its developement? Ina time of general spiritual 
indifference it called to religious earnestness; to a generation 
which had forgotten God it proclaimed the name of the Father 
in Heaven ; to the victims of sensualism, it held up an ideal of 
unspotted purity; to slaves of luxury it published the law of 
self-sacrifice, and pointed to its noblest example in the life and 
death of the Saviour of the world; to a world filled with passion, 
agitation, and strife, and believing only in the force of strong 
battalions, it preached the doctrines of universal peace and brother- 
hood ; while it met the pride of Jew and Greek alike by the 
humbling message of salvation by the Cross. Yet it triumphed: 
against the tide of rank, fashion, religious sentiment, popular 
superstition, philosophic ‘speculation, and general indifference 
it prevailed. It defied the world-spirit of the time—the very 
spirit deemed so omnipotent—and vanquishedit. Thisisthe grand 
fact which is too strong for Mr. Lecky’s theory, and happily, we 
have numbers of individual facts which are continually occurring, 
evidences of the triumph of the religion of Christ over prejudice, 
association, strong natural tendencies, and powerful associations, 
which point to just the same conclusion. Prejudices may cloud 
the intellect, habits and associations may harden the heart, the 
difficulties in the way of some men may be infinitely greaterthan in 
that of others, but the fact that the truth is continually winning 
the homage of those most opposed to it, proves that belief is 
not a thing so independent of a man’s own volition ; and that 
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he is not the mere puppet of a thousand influences which he 
is unable to understand or to resist. 

But we must forbear. We are sorry to have been constrained 
to write as we have done. The book is dangerous from its very 
fascination, and from the fact that its error is insinuated rather 
than openly expressed. It is an expression of the unrest which 
characterizes a considerable class, and will strengthen the feeling 
which it manifests. It indulges in a dream which can never be 
realized, hoping to preserve the spirit and moral elements of 
Christianity but to reject dogmatic systems, and more especially 
miraculous narratives. While seeking to present this view it will 
shake the faith of many. It will, we fear, have an influence of 
the worst kind—unsettling many minds, and while suggesting 
doubts of varied kinds, not supplying a single hint for their 
solution. Extensive learning, and an attractive style, are but 
poor compensations for defects so serious, and do, in fact, only 
render the work more powerful for mischief. 


NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE WAR. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


THE man who writes on the affairs of the United States in 
the autumn of 1865, may be thought to have chosen an ex- 
hausted theme. So much has come before us touching those 
States within the last four years, that novelty in fact or thought 
in regard to them may be supposed impossible. But the man 
who has traversed that country since the termination of its 
great war, if possessed of only ordinary intelligence, cannot fail 
to have impressions in relation to its past and present that will 
be more or less his own. He may have seen many things very 
much as other men have seen them, who have looked at them 
only through the spectacles of books or newspapers, but his 
descriptions should have something of the freshness of actual 


vision, and his judgments should be something more than a_ 


repetition of the judgments of other men. No amount of read- 
ing about the United States could have given me my present 
thoughts, or my present feeling in regard to them; and that I 
may give forth frankly what is in me on this subject, without 
committing anyone—I shall drop the anonymous, and shall 
speak simply on my personal responsibility. 
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Early in the present year, the Congregationalists of the 
United States, consisting of nearly three thousand churches, had 
decided to convene a Council of Pastors and Delegates, at 
Boston. The design of our American brethren in summoning 
this convention was, to secure the wisest deliberation possible on 
questions affecting the general, and especially the religious, in- 
terests of the great Republic. War had done its work. Signs 
of great change had come, such as seemed to call good men 
everywhere to new thoughtfulness, and to new action, that the 
exigency might be met. The Council owed its origin to this 
impression; and, in May last, the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, representing also between two and three 
thousand Churches of the Congregational order, determined to 
send a delegation to the intended conference in the chief city 
of New England. 

Men in this country who had concluded that the North 
would not be able to conquer the South, and that the end of the 
strife, after a fearful loss on both sides, would be some miserable 
compromise, had not found their conclusions sustained by the 
event. Others, who had supposed conquest possible, but who 
saw the inevitable magnitude of the cost, could not account 
themselves false prophets—but seeing that victory had come, 
and that the predicted price had been paid, these persons 
were willing to see in the close of the great drama, an issue 
which had come, not so much from man as from Providence and 
God, and were ready to accept it in this light, and to bid the 
conquering North God-speed in its endeavours to heal the 
wounds which had been inflicted, and to bring good out of evil. 
In this estimate of events, and in this feeling of friendliness, 
the members of the Congregational Union were all agreed. 
So far, those who had approved the policy of the North from 
the beginning, and those who had doubted it, or had gravely dis- 
sented from it, were completely at one. The past was the past ; 
how to look most wisely at the present and the future was the 
grand question. 

It was thought also, at that juncture, that the startling and 
terrible deed which had taken the good Abraham Lincoln away, 
at such a moment, from the place and power that had fallen to 
him, had so softened the hearts of men on both sides of the 
Atlantic as to render the season a fitting one in which to forget 
past differences. There was something in that event which 
seemed to chasten the heart, to chide down all vulgar passion— 
a supernaturalness which tended to awe the spirit into sadness 
and tenderness. Our hearts seemed to say, that, in the sight of 
such a grave, severed friendships should be severed no longer. 
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Yes—they were honest motives, honest and kindly motives, 
which made the Congregational Union in England desirous of 
expressing feelings of this order through a delegation at Boston. 

But having decided to send a deputation, who was to go? 
Twenty members of the Union were deputed to confer together, 
and to nominate the person or persons deemed eligible. The 
persons nominated by the Committee, and approved unani- 
mously by the Assembly, were the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, the Rev. 
Dr. George Smith (the secretary of the Union), and myself. It 
was by no means necessary that the persons so nominated 
should be the persons deputed. But if the Deputation was to 
be fairly representative of the feeling of the Union, it was in- 
dispensable that it should be much of this character. The 
Committee of twenty, and the Assembly, knew their own 
business, and acquitted themselves accordingly. 

Dr. Smith had a mission to Canada, which absorbed all his 
time. He did not visit Boston. Dr. Raleigh and myself em- 
barked at Liverpool on the 27th of May, in the Cunard steamer 
the Africa. The day was bright and calm. ‘The night brought 
foul weather. But the voyage, on the whole, was favourable. 
The Atlantic was a new world to me, and I was prepared to be 
observant of its appearances. Numbers of sea-gulls followed 
our track long after we had lost sight of land. The ship was 
a floating hotel, and the birds scented their food. They followed 
us some three hundred miles, and have been known to hover 
in the wake of such a vessel the whole voyage, resting on the 
water by night, and then renewing their flight so as to overtake 
the ship day by day. Our first week at sea brought us into the 
month of June, but until we came within a day’s sail of Boston, 
the air continued chilly ; at times it was so cold that our great- 
coats and rugs were in requisition. 

No phenomena on the voyage interested me so much as the 
floating icebergs which we passed on the ninth day, when not 
far from Cape Race. The sky was cloudy. The sea was dark- 
ened into a deep blueish green. The white floating islands 
rose grandly above those dark waters, and their snowy outline 
stood in clear and beautiful relief against the grey-shadowed 
clouds beyond. The first of these masses was of such a shape 
that I could have imagined Dover Cliff had severed itself, after 
some heavy snowstorm, from the main land, taking a large 
portion of the land along with it. The swift motion of the 
ship gave an apparent motion to the island of ice and snow, 
which seemed to glide past us so steadily, so silently, so majesti- 
cally, as if intent to render us conscious of the sublimity of the 
region from which it had descended. The whiteness was a 
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most brilliant white, except where some faint shade marked 
the inequalities which the snow had softly overlaid, or where a 
very delicate tint of green showed the wall-like surface of the 
ice on which the snow could not find a lodgment. Such sights 
must have been often gazed upon by our sea-king forefathers 
from the decks or hollows of the rude craft with which they 
ploughed those dangerous seas. What marvel if they were 
superstitious! The second mass that passed resembled the first 
in all respects, except in form. In one view it had the appear- 
ance of an oblong tent, with rock and brushwood at its base. 
But the form changed every few minutes from the change of 
position. The air was sensibly colder while we were near those 
messengers from the white bear regions. Their presence 
affected the air directly, and still more by giving a cooler tem- 
perature to the sea, two-thirds of an ice-island being always 
under water. 

In the course of a voyage, even when not extending beyond a 
fortnight, people become communicative, and get pretty well to 
know each other. The persons who happened to have their 
places near me at table were mostly Americans, and their differ- 
ence in notions and feelings was such as to prepare me, in some 
measure, for the differences of that sort which were to become 
familiar to me in the land I was about to visit. An elderly 
gentleman sat next to me, who was very subdued in his elocu- 
tion, and rarely spoke, except to the person at his elbow. He 
was an old Bostonian by residence and connexion, but not a 
Bostonian in politics. He had lived for a time in Southern 
society, and did not account it very corrupt. He did not 
believe that the negroes, speaking generally, had been ill-used. 
He gave no heed to reports as to the cruel treatment of Federal 
prisoners by the Confederates. He had no faith in the veracity, 
the honesty, or the humanity of the men who had been con- 
spicuous in the agitation for negro emancipation. The slaves 
should have been freed by purchase, and by degrees, and that 
might have been done. The freed blacks were doomed to perish 
by myriads, and it would be seen that the red-hot emancipators 
would do very little to help them. By the course taken, the 
country has become burdened with a debt, the meaning of which 
it has to learn; and the Government, in suppressing slavery, has 
violated one State right, and furnished a precedent which men 
of the same temper will not be slow to follow as convenience 
may suggest. Opposite my friend who so spoke, was another 
Bostonian, a younger man, and a fair specimen of a New- 
Englander. He was for peace with England, and with all the 
world. But the Northern cause, in his estimation, had been the 
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just and wise cause from the beginning; and courteous as he 
aimed to be when speaking of England to an Englishman, it 
was easy to see, from expressions which escaped him, that he 
did not account England as being in a condition to meet the 
maritime power of America. Near these persons, sat a burly, 
comfortable sort of person, a Scotch Presbyterian, naturalized 
long since in New York—a man better skilled in compounding 
salads than in dealing with political questions, but who talked in 
the coolest manner possible about sending Jefferson Davis to 
the gallows, and about a probable war with England. That war, 
said the sage, may be postponed, but it will come; and his 
secret thought, I have no doubt, was, that in that event England 
would be well whipped, and would not dare to be naughty any 
more! But there was a fourth man in our company, who knew 
more of England and of other countries than my burly friend, 
and whose ideas were of another sort, though every sentence he 
uttered betrayed his Yankee origin. This man knew his own 
country too; and, if his description of it was to be taken as 
truthful, assuredly it is a country which few men would covet. 
If you wish to find a kennel of filth—said this free censor—not 
to be matched in corruption by anything to be found in Christ- 
endom, go to the halls of the American Congress. All govern- 
ments have their element of venality, but nowhere is it so 
common, so open, so shameless as there. To a wide extent, 
also, the society which creates that power resembles it. Like 
produces like. In commercial transactions he felt himself im- 
measurably more safe in dealing with England, or with almost 
any other country, than with his own. So did our American 
voyagers discourse about America, and without the slightest 
effort towards concealment. It was natural to ask—are these men 
to be taken as a sample of their country? If these differences 
of opinion are to be found in four Americans, thrown thus by 
chance together, what am I likely to find among the millions to 
whose home I am going? 

We now came in sight of Cape Race—an almost treeless 
land, and cold in its appearance, even in this month of June. 
Still it was land, which is always welcome to the eye, even after 
so brief an absence from it. The home of the men who came 
off to us for the dispatches, which we saw in the distance, has 
no other dwelling within a dozen miles of it. Halifax, our next 
halting place, has much the appearance, my companion said, 
of a Danish or Norwegian seaport. The enclosed bay, on the 
shore of which it stands, could give harbour room to the navy 
of England. The houses are constructed mostly of wood, 
which is not only much cheaper than stone for such purposes, 
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but in some respects preferable. Painted wood repels the damp 
of the atmosphere, while ston. and brick receive it freely, and 
retain it longer. One new street aims at some style in its 
houses and shops, but not with any great success. I found a 
respectable Reading Room in this street, which gave me 
the latest American news. The society of the place, I am told, 
includes many intelligent and wealthy merchant families. 

Our entrance into Boston harbour was a little after mid- 
night. In the morning we saw the city, stretching along the 
opposite shore; and upon our right the graceless monument 
reared on Bunker's Hill. The churches, and the portions of 
other public buildings visible, suggested something as to the 
character of the place, but the erections near the harbour were 
of the description seen on the banks of the Thames or the 
Mersey, only on a smaller scale. Our vehicle, with many 
others, crossed the water in a huge ferry-boat, and we soon 
passed through the lower part of the city into the streets 
which were the chief places of thoroughfare and business. To 
me, Boston had the appearance of a city full of energy, and 
eminently prosperous. I could not but feel proud in the thought 
that Old England had given birth to New England as represented 
in this her queen of cities. True, the old and new had not 
been without their misunderstanding and strife. Still the re- 
lations of old and new were a reality which every man’s speech 
told me nothing could dissolve. 

In one respect the new stood far in advance of the old. No 
city in England is more gracefully adorned with churches than 
Boston. The turrets and spires of her ecclesiastical edifices 
are seen in all directions. An Englishman’s first impression 
would be that the State has had as much to do with religion in 
America as in England. But his second thought reminds him 
that the case is not so—and that this manifest sufficiency of 
suitable and even elegant church accommodation is the spon- 
taneous offering of the religious feeling of the community. 

It was eminently proper, if a Council of American Congrega- 
tionalists was to be convened, that Boston should be the place 
of meeting. New England was the birth-place of Congregation- 
alism in America, and Congregationalism is still the prevalent 
form of church ordet in New England, and Boston is its first 
city. Boston, moreover, the cradle of American Congre- 
gationalism, was the cradle of American liberty. To New 
England the men of the United States owe the constitution 
of which they boast, and by New England eminently has that 
constitution been saved through the late crisis, 

The place in which the Pastors and Delegates were first 
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assembled was the Old South Church. This church stands on 
the site of the mother church of Boston, and is venerated as 
representing that church. It is not what we should account 
an ancient building, but it has an appearance of that nature, 
both within and without, if compared with the many churches 
which have risen so conspicuously- around it. In an early stage 
of the American war, the King’s troops converted the South 
Church into a riding school. But that profanation soon came 
to an end. The interior, which is nearly square, is now fitted 
up after the best taste of the last century. It has an air of 
opulence and comfort. It was natural, from historical associa- 
tions, that the Council should meet in the Old South: but the 
incessant Cheapside noise of the adjoining streets rendered it 
most unsuitable for the permanent sittings of the assembly. 
It was decided, accordingly, that the sermon announced for 
that evening, should be deferred to the next morning, and be 
preached in the church occupied by the congregation under 
the care of Dr. Kirk, and that the sittings of the Council 
should be in that place. The sermon was a very able one, and 
well adapted to the object of the Convention. The preacher 
described Congregationalism as it had hitherto been in the 
United States, and pointed intelligently and faithfully to the 
work devolved upon it by the circumstances of the hour. Much 
time was absorbed in securing a correct registration of Pastors 
and Delegates—some of whom were far-west men from as far as 
Oregon and California—and in the formation of various com- 
mittees for conducting the intended business. This accomplished, 
reception was given to the foreign Delegates. Those from 
England were first called upon to address the Council. 

My age gave me precedence in the discharge of that duty. The 
substance of my address was—That myself and my honoured col- 
league, Dr. Raleigh, had been summoned by our Union to leave 
our home, and our duties there, purely that we might be present 
in their assembly ; that we were deputed to assure the Council 
that whatever difference of opinion had existed among us in 
regard to political questions, we were all agreed in accepting the 
issues of the late war as coming from a higher source than the 
hand of man; that we rejoiced with them over the extinction of 
slavery, and sympathised with them in thé grave responsibilities 
now devolved upon them in relation to their country and the 
church of God. I then ventured to remind them that the 
Congregationalism, of which we had been hearing so much, was 
distinctly and emphatically English. Our medizval Christianity 
had come from Rome, and the Church of England still retained 
that type. Our Presbyterian Christianity had come from 
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ly Frankfort and Geneva, and had never gained much root in 
England. Our Congregationalism owed its origin to English 
thought and piety. It had been lost to the church for more 
than a thousand years, when it was revived by the Separatist 
ls confessors and martyrs under Elizabeth. From Old England it 

was transplanted into New England, and it has had a history 
of its own in both countries. In this, its double history, it 
: resembled some ancient river, whose waters, in some far back 
te territory, had been divided into two streams, which, after flow- 
ing long apart, were seen to verge towards each other, and 
to become one again. American Congregationalism has had a 
course of its own: English Congregationalism has had a course 
of its own; the two were one in their beginning, and to-day the 
two might be said to have become one once more? Here I 
presumed to ask the Moderator to give me his hand in token of 
this ‘meeting of the waters,’ which he did very cordially, and 
‘the response from the Council was loud and long. In conclusion 
I expressed the hope that national trials in the history of the 
United States might be found to conduce to the’ ripening of 
national character ; and having shown that England, in place 
| of waning into decrepitude, has never really been so, strong and 
young as at present, I pleaded earnestly for amity between 
England and America, that our combined strength might be on 
the side of human freedom and of a pure Christianity all the 
world over. These were my concluding words :— 


‘ We have a great mission devolved upon us, which, if it should 
be given us to see it, will be found rich in blessing for the world’s 
future. Are our respective peoples capable of rising to this level ? 
Are we capable of subordinating a thousand lesser irritations to 
this grand idea and purpose? It will be a difficult thing to do; 
and it will be done only as we feel it to be difficult. The Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes are destined to float side by side in 
every harbour of the world. The products of your country and of 
ours will compete in the markets of all lands. And we only need 
look to the histories of England and Holland, two centuries ago, 
to see how hard it is for nations, so conditioned, to be at peace. 
There will be bad men in your country who will be for war ; and 
bad men in my country who will take up the same cry, and my last 
word to youis,—Let the good men of both nations combine to ensure 
that we shall be one—one for God, and one foy humanity.’ 


These sentiments were received with general and cordial 
expressions of approval. Dr. Raleigh spoke next. His speech 
was not so extended as my own; but it was characterized by 
intelligent thought, by some happy strokes of humour and allu- 
sion, and by tender and manly feeling. It was listened to with 
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deep interest. Our Welsh friends then presented their creden- 
tials from the Congregational churches of the Principality, and a 
written address. Dr. Wilkes, also, from Montreal, assured the 
Council that Canada was much more with it than some recent 
events in the border history of the United States might seem to 
indicate. Pastor Monod spoke in behalf of the French Protes- 
tants on the following day. 

The objects to which the Council now directed its attention 
were various, comprehending the internal affairs of the Denomi- 
nation, its relations to the different sections of the Republic, and 
considerations as to the best means of strengthening and diffusing 
its influence. The debates on these subjects embraced very little 
set speech-making. Every one seemed to feel the value of 
time, and expressed himself as briefly as possible. Hence much 
business was done in a comparatively brief space. All this was 
greatly to the credit of the intelligence and feeling of the 
Council. 

But, on the second day after the foreign Delegates had been 
received, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher presented himself to 
the Assembly, and said that he thought some care and discrimi- 
nation should be exercised in preparing a reply from the Council 
in answer to the communications which had been made by the 
representatives from foreign countries. The moral questions 
involved in their late struggle were of such a nature as to cut far 
into the essential distinctions of right and wrong, and the fact 
that those questions had not been seen in some quarters as 
they should have been should not be passed over. This resolu- 
tion was approved, and a committee was appointed. 

Of this proceeding the English Deputation had no knowledge 
until thus announced. The presumption was, that while the 
Delegates representing bodies who could be said to have been at 
one with the war policy of the North were to be very cordially 
received, a somewhat different recognition was to be awarded to 
those who represented constituencies that had not found it easy 
to be all of one mind on that point. The question with myself 
and my colleague was—to how much of this judicial discrimina- 
tion we were to submit? Suffice it to say, we came to our 
conclusion in that particular. As to the speeches of individuals, 
we decided to let them pass. But acts of the Council would be 
another matter. 

The Council had sat quite a week before the promised Reply 
was presented to it. It was then read by Dr. Bacon, and the 
document, I believe, owed its tone and character mainly to that 
gentleman, and to the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. It congratu- 
lated the Protestants of France and the Congregationalists of 
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Wales on their having been right from the beginning, and in all 
things. Nor was there one unfriendly word in the document 
concerning the Delegates from England. But England herself ~ 
had been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Her upper | 
ranks, her press, and the majority of her people, had gone over, | 
for the most part, to the side of the enemy. Her working classes, | 
indeed, and her sufferers from the cotton famine in Lancashire | 
especially, were an exception, and an exception not to be forgotten. 
Even the English Congregationalists had shared in the common 
delinquency. This was the drift of the paper. But it should be | 
mentioned, that there was some attempt made to deal con- ~ 
siderately and equally with this vexed question. It was admitted 
that things had been said and done by America concerning Eng- 
land that could hardly fail to create offended feeling. One con- 
cession especially attracted my attention. It was granted, that 
among the causes of irritation to England, was a tendency 
among themselves to indulge in a vain-boasting mood, which 
should perhaps be owned as a weakness in American character. 
I was curious to see what would be the fate of this admission 
when the document should be submitted to the vote of the 
Council. As I had expected, exception was taken to it; but 
others said, by all means retain it ; and when the question was 
put—shall it stand? the ‘noes’ were few, while the ‘ayes’ were 
very many. This decision amused me much, and I may say, 
gratified me much. The manly frankness of this acknowledg- 
ment awakened in me a new feeling of reverence for this vener- 
able assembly. The fault thus confessed, whether our cousins 
knew it or not, has been the grand source of the mischief that has 
grown up between the United States and Europe. 

On the submitting of this paper to the approval of the Council 
a remarkable scene took place. It should be stated, that a week 
before the English Delegates were presented to the Council, a 
letter had appeared in two newspapers commonly read by 
Americaa Congregationalists, in which much was said as to the 
past conduct of our Union, and as to what my own views had been 
concerning American affairs, adapted to raise an unfriendly 
feeling. This letter had been sent from London by a member of 
our Union ; and persons needing proof concerning my sentiments 
in past time as to the Northern cause were directed to the pages 
of the British QuarTeRLy. The Editor of a Presbyterian 
journal—a gentleman, as I learn, who is ever ready to see some- 
thing to censure in Independency—thus prompted, goes to the 
BRITISH QUARTERLY, culls from it a series of passages to his 
purpose, and having strung them together in a leading article, 
takes care, it seems, that the fruit of his research shall find its 
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way into the hands of members of the Council. I should add, 
that another member of our Union, present at Boston, seems to 
have found pleasure in doing privately very much as the good 
brother at home had done publicly. There are men who must 
acquit themselves after this manner. But good often comes out 
of their evil. 

Of these things I had no knowledge when I first ad- 
dressed the Council. When Dr. Bacon’s paper came to be read 
I had become aware of the influences which had been thus 
in action. It was not the manner of the Council to 
assign their resolutions or papers in the hands of persons who 
should move and second the adoption of them, and be prepared 
to defend them, should that be needful. Any member was at 
liberty to volunteer his services in that form. In this instance, 
the person who put himself immediately forward to propose that 
the paper read should be approved was the Rev. Alonzo H. 
Quint. The speaker began by expressing the pain he had felt 
on witnessing the enthusiastic reception given to the English 
Delegates on a previous day ; but the tone assumed towards Eng- 
land in the paper now read had soothed his wounded spirit. For 
what was England? She had shown herself a plunderer in India, 
worse than a plunderer in Ireland. It was ever her manner to 
fawn upon the strong and to tread down the weak. She might 
now make friendly professions towards America, but what had 
produced the change? The march of Sherman to Savannah. The 
surrender of Lee at Richmond. 

This, I am sorry {to learn, is the sort of invective which has 
been only too sure to call down applause in popular assemblies 
in America for some while past ; and there were spectators on 
this occasion who applauded them. But the Council listened in 
silence and regret, until the outrage could be endured no longer, 
and hisses then came instead of applause. This provoked another 
burst of spleen from the orator, and so came the end. 

Voices now rose from the assembly, some calling for ‘ Dr. 
‘Vaughan, and others for ‘Beecher. But Dr. Thompson, of 
New York, one of the deputy chairmen of the Council, ascended 
the platform, and claimed to be heard. The speaker reminded 
the assembly of the slow steps by which many among them- 
selves had come to see American questions as they now saw 
them, and grounded on this fact the duty of considerateness and 
forbearance towards their English brethren. He had written 
often in their cause to the press in England specially represent- 
ing the Congregationalists, and had always been treated cour- 
teously and fairly, the freest utterance of his opinions being 
readily ceded to him. These words, and others like them, were 
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well received. It then became my turn to speak. My first 
observation was that I thought I could in some measure disabuse 
the mind of the Council in reference to the conduct of the 
Congregationalists in England :— 


‘I am one,’ I said, ‘among a small number of men now living 
who took a conspicuous part in the formation of our national repre- 
sentation in the Congregational Union of England and Wales. We 
found that undertaking beset with considerable difficulty. Some 
of our oldest and most influential men stood aloof from it, or opposed 
it. They feared that it might become an organic invasion of the 
liberty of our Independent churches. Our Presbyterian brethren, 
too, were not slow in taunting us with having found out the weak 
side of Independency, with taking a leaf out of their book, and 
being on the way to them. Well, our Union has survived all that, 
and its success is a great fact in the history of our denomination. 
It has given us a place and power in the eyes of our country which 
Congregationalism has not possessed since the days of the English 
Commonwealth. It has shown that our Institutional Independency 
may be allied with large and potent Moral Organizations. It has 
shown that the independence of our separate churches may be safe, 
while we secure to ourselves all, or nearly all, the advantages to be 
derived from concentrated action. But, how has this been accom- 
plished? By one course. It has been our usage not to allow 
questions on which there has existed a strong difference of opinion 
to come into discussion in our Union. Had we permitted that, and 
allowed such questions to come up there and to be decided by bare, 
and it may be, by passionate and boisterous majorities, not a few of 
our most thoughtful and influential men would have been sure to 
withdraw from it, and our Union, instead of representing our entire 
body, as it may now be said to do, would, to its great injury, have 
represented a part only. There are a hundred channels open, 
through the press or otherwise, where such questions might be 
discussed to any extent imaginable, but our Union we have thought 
was not the place for them. Now, it is quite as natural that you 
should not readily understand this state of things in England, as 
that we in England should fail to understand much in relation to 
yourselves. Your friends in England, and those of you who have 
visited us, have had our press open to them, and hundreds of 
pulpits among us have been at their disposal, and in these circum- 
stances we have thought it best that the action of our Union in 
your case should be restricted to the expression of sympathy with 
you in your antagonism to slavery, and that we should not take up 
the question as to the merits of your civil war. In this, let it be 
distinctly remembered, we have done by you simply as it has been 
our manner to do by ourselves—we have done in reference to this 


one question of yours as we have done in reference to many ques- 
tions of our own.’ 


My furtherobservations had respect to myself and my assailants:— 
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‘And now, Mr. Moderator, for a word in reference to myself. 
Since I have come into this country I find some sharp criticism in 
your public prints on my own antecedents in relation to your affairs. 
I confess to you frankly that at the commencement of your strife I 
had the impression that, from the nature of the country, and from 
other circumstances, the conquest of the South would not be found 
practicable, or that, if conquered, it would be at the cost of so 
much suffering in the process and its sequences, as to render it 
morally doubtful whether even the extinction of slavery should be 
sought at such a sacrifice. If in this I sinned, I sinned in company 
with a large number of the most enlightened and earnest friends of 
your country in my own. This, however, you must allow me to 
say, I have never uttered an opinion concerning your affairs that 
was not an honest conviction, warranted, as I believed at the time, 
by the evidence before me. Further, I can say that I have never 
uttered a sentiment that might be unacceptable to you, that has not 
been connected with more pain in my mind than it was likely to 
produce in yours. God knows, my affection for your country has 
been second only to that which which I have felt for my own. I 
believe I may say, without the fear of contradiction, and without a 
great deal of vanity, that I have done more in the exposition and 
defence of Congregationalism than any manin England ; and, what 
is more, I have shown as much readiness to defend your Congrega- 
tionalism as our own. . . . It has been said, indeed, that even so 
late as the meeting of our Union in MayI did what I could to breast 
and crush the feeling in your favour. The statement is just the 
reverse of the truth. My object there was to strengthen the feeling 
in your favour, not to repress it. Our public prints will show that 
what I said there was strictly, in its substance, what I have said 
here. It is from knowing these facts, and more like them, that my 
brethren in England have deemed me a fitting man to send to you 
with their fraternal greeting. True, I have not been with you as to 
your war policy, but I have come to see that subject as I did not 
see it some time since. This change, too, has not come, as one of 
your number would insinuate, from fear, or from selfish considera- 
tions. I am no coward—not a bit of it—nor am I governed by 
selfish passion: but I will say, that I have come to see that the 
state of society in your Southern provinces was really such that to 
mend it was not possible. It needed to be taken to pieces and 
constructed anew. I have come to see, too, that if you could have 
caused the Southern States to drift away a thousand miles into the 
Atlantic, it would have been well to let them go, and their pest- 
house along with them ; but as that could not be, the juxtaposition 
of those States, with their slave system, by the side of yours, must 
have entailed upon you endless feuds, and the most complicated mis- 
chiefs. Providence, I believe, has put you on the right course, and 
the right thing has been done, and I congratulate you on the result. 
Why, now, have I gone into these explanations? To gain favour 
from my accusers? No; I ask not their favour; I do not even ask 
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their justice. But I will own to you that, in looking you thus in 
the face, and with the feeling that I shall soon pass from your 
midst and see your faces no more, I am desirous that I may live in 
your memory with the reputation of an honest man.’ 


Those who had better means of knowing than myself, have 
assured me that the wiser men in the Council regarded these 
statements as being all that the case demanded. It was strongly 
urged upon me not to utter one more word in self-vindication. 
It was certainly my desire to show the greatest respect to the 
Council ; but, at the same time, I wished it to be seen that I 
felt something to be due to myself, and still more to the men 
and the churches whom I stood there to represent. 

Henry Ward Beecher next spoke, and the manly and genial 
use which he made of his opportunity has given him a high 
place in my esteem. He could not affect to acquit England or 
English Congregationalists on the question at issue ; but he was 
sure there must be more good at bottom in Englishmen than is 
always found on the surface: Adding, ‘They have often 
‘ vexed me, but I can’t help loving them.’ As he proceeded his 
words waxed into kindliness :—‘I admire,’ he said, ‘and love, 
‘our French brethren who have acquitted themselves so well 
‘towards us; but after all, blood is thicker than water ; and 
‘if I have to face a difficulty and want a man at my back, of all 
‘men give me an Englishman.’ The hearty expressions of ap- 
proval in the Council as these sentiments were uttered, seemed to 
assure the orator of his ground, and at length he said, ‘I should 
‘ like to shake the hand of my friend Dr. Raleigh, and of Dr. 
‘ Vaughan, if he will allow me, and thus give the sign of fellow- 
‘ship and love to old England? We were sitting at the foot of 
the platform, we gave our hands readily and cordially, while the 
bulk of the Council rose to their feet, and in answer to the call, 
‘Three cheers for England and America,’ cheered loudly, with 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Except on two me- 
morable occasions in Manchester, I had never witnessed such 
enthusiasm in a public assembly. Not only were young hearts 
moved, but the grey-headed were seen to weep tears of glad- 
ness. What there had been of discord had gone as chaff from 
the threshing-floor. A pastor of position in the denomination, 
and who had taken a conspicuous part in the proceedings of the 
Council, assured me that he did not think there were three men 
in the assembly who did not deplore the exhibition which his 
brother Quint had made of himself. 

One day of no ordinary interest remained. It had been 
arranged that the Council should not separate without holding 
one of its meetings at New Plymouth, the spot where the 
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Pilgrim Fathers had landed from the Mayflower, and where the 
Rock on which their feet were first planted in seeking their 
home in the New World is still to be seen. A special train con- 
veyed not less than eleven hundred persons to New Plymouth 
for this purpose. The distance from Boston was somewhere be- 
tween thirty and forty miles. On reaching New Plymouth, the 
Council, and the friends who accompanied them, passed in pro- 
cession through the town, towards the hill on its opposite side, 
where the first settlers had chosen their burial place. New 
Plymouth consists, for the most part, of one or two wide streets, 
lined with detached houses, constructed of wood, in a jneat 
villa fashion. Most of the houses are in the midst of gardens. 
The streets have a new and unfinished appearance, in common 
with the great majority of small towns in the United States. 
Sad to say, the edifice which now stands where the church of 
the Pilgrims stood, is no longer sacred to the faith of the Pil- 
grims. It has become Unitarian. But within a few yards of it 
is another church, in which the voyagers of the Mayflower, were 
they to revisit this spot, might still hear substantially the old 
truth, and find substantially the old form of polity and worship. 
From the summit of the burying ground the land and sea are 
open widely before you. The slope at your feet descends 
gradually to the town and the bay. A little to the left, and at 
some distance on the sea, isa long flat island called Clarke’s 
Island. There the Pilgrims first disembarked, and had their 
first Sabbath-day worship on land, after their voyage. Cape 
Cod is seen at the end of a low, long, curving line of land, and 
seems to be from some fifteen or twenty miles distant. On the 
waters, thus in great part shut in, partly by Clarke’s Island, and 
partly by the bend of Cape Cod, the Mayflower floated, and 
from her deck the Pilgrims gazed upon the landscape still present 
in its outline. Then, however, it was an unpeopled wilderness, 
covered with its primeval forests, their leafless blackness glazed 
by the falling sleet, or whitened by the drifting snow. In 
imagination I had often navigated those waters with the Pil- 
grims, had landed with them on that memorable shore rock, and 
had helped them to kindle their first fire on the soil of the New 
World. It was something to get so much nearer to reality. The 
town contains a museum building, in which many relics from old 
Pilgrim life have been preserved. 

Among the documents submitted to the Council, was- one 
designed to set forth the faith and usage of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States. It consisted mainly of 
a revision of former documents of the same description, well 
known in the ecclesiastical history of New England. This 
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revised statement of church principles and theological belief, it 
was decided to submit to the Council for approval amidst the 
tombs of the venerated dead. The paper had been discussed 
considerably in the Council, but not passed. Every one of course 
felt that the adoption of it must be an adoption of it as express- 
ing his opinions and faith substantially, andin the main. Shades 
of difference in judgment on topics so various, and many of them 


so subtle, were inevitable. The Council, with an intelligence | 
which did the members great credit, appeared to see the matter | 


in this light, and after a brief debate on a point or two, this | 
. Plymouth Platform was put tothe vote. The ‘ayes’ in its favour | 
rose in full volley, and when the contrary was put a single ‘no’ | 


was raised against it. To thoughtful men the moment was one 
of deep emotion. The voices of the dead and of the living 
seemed to find a joint utterance in what was done. 

From the Burial-grownd we proceeded to the Rock—an object 
which greatly disappoints the imagination, It is a huge boulder- 
stone, its original form being worn wholly away, from its having 
been long unprotected, in a common thoroughfare, in the lowest 
part of the town. But there it was—the-veritable Rock! Here 
there were suitable devotional services. Here, too, would have 
been the fitting place for the speaking of the day, but that was 
reserved to take place in the orchard and meadow-ground, where 
provision had been made for the refreshment of the company. 
And even there the speakers were so restricted as to time, that 
the only thing connected with that part of the ceremony worthy 
of a record, was the care taken by the eminent and large-hearted 
minister who presided, the Rev. Dr. Stone, of Boston, to assure 
the English deputation that the Council had said all that was in 
the lowest depths of its heart as to the lack of English sympathy, 
and that we might return to our homes with the fullest confi- 
dence in the sincere and earnest affection of the assembly, both 
towards ourselves and towards the mother country. The applause 
called forth by these expressions proclaimed their truthfulness, 
The party, indeed—if party it may be called—which had experi- 
enced so signal a discomfiture in the Council when assailing the 
good name of my country, could not forbear returning, with some 
bitterness, to this sore topic through the press. I regret this for 
their own sake. Of three newspapers conducted by English 
Congregationalists, two have been with the North from the first, 
and in all things ; and the third, if charged with being on the 
contrary side, would deny it. The American Congregationalists 
have a good deal to do to bring their own press into an equally 
friendly tone. 

My impression, indeed, is, that even the Council would have 
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| acquitted itself with more dignity, and in’a manner more sure to 


win the heart of England, if it had dismissed this grievance 
matter much more briefly. There are differences that are only 
to be settled by a tacit understanding that they are to be for- 
gotten. Mutual defence or explanation becomes only another 
form of mutual crimination, and serves to irritate rather than to 
heal the wound. The difference in this instance was, in m 
humble judgment, of this description. America, no doubt, had 
her case against England. But England had her case no less 
certainly against America. There was too much room for for- 
giveness, but not more room for it on the one side than the other. 
The English Union, by deciding to send a deputation to Boston, 
simply to express congratulation and good will, virtually said— 
Let past grievances be things of the past. So far as we are con- 
cerned, you see by this act thatit is so. It would have been well, 
I think, if the Council ef Boston had risen to the same level. 
Such a course, I have reason to think, would have been the most 
satisfactory to no small portion of its members. But, here again, 
the past is the past. It cannot be undone, and I am far from 
being disposed to judge it harshly. Nothing has happened that 
should prevent the Congregationalists of England and Wales 
from cherishing sentiments of brotherly esteem and affection for 
the Council at Boston. 

Indeed I can make large allowance for the strength of the 
irritated feeling among our American brethren, and am not much 
surprised at the excesses to which it has sometimes prompted 
them. You need be among them to judge adequately as to the 
flood of domestic griefs which the late war has diffused through 
the land. An American mother, a lady of earnest piety and 
much culture, related to me how her son, a youth of high pro- 
mise, had written to her once and again from college, entreating 
her to consent to his going into the army. ‘Two years of the war 
had passed, when the perils of his country and a sense of duty 
constrained him to take his own course, and before the letter 
which informed his mother of his decision could reach her he 
was on the battle-field. He passed, with slight injury, through 
several engagements ; but at Gettysburgh he was among the 
slain. ‘It was hard to bear,’ said the pious and patriotic woman, 
and the tears came, and her voice failed as she added, ‘ and it 
‘ was sad to us, through all this, to know that even England did 
‘ not feel for us!’ This is one picture from myriads like it. 

One young pastor informed me, that from his congregation 
more than forty young men had gone to the field, leaving parents, 
brothers, and sisters, often their betrothed ones, to come before 
him, Sunday after Sunday, full of solicitude and prayer for the 
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absent. Every rumour of a new conflict came to these waiting 
and watching souls almost as a death knell ; and the instances 
were not few in which their worst fears were realised, until the 
signs of mourning began to creep, like a pall, over the Sunday 

athering. This was one congregation, multitudes resembled it. 

At Wheeling, in Ohio, I saw a young wounded soldier resting 
on a crutch at my hotel door, waiting for a conveyance to the 
railway. I found him, as I had found most Americans, willing 
to converse frankly with an Englishman on public matters. I 
learnt from him that he had been a student in Jefferson College, 
and was one of forty who decided to close their books and go to 
the war ; that two of their professors, one their professor of Latin, 
joined them, prepared to act as their officers ; and that they had 
kept together to the end. He had been wounded seven times ; 
had a ball lodged in the back of the jaw, under the ear, 
that could not be extracted ; another ball had passed through 
his leg, and he had suffered from that wound for many weeks 
before any medical help could be obtained. Scores of colleges 
did the same. Harvard boasts of having sent some five hun- 
dred of her former students to the conflict; Yale not less than 
seven hundred. So did the best culture and the best blood of 
the United States make their contributions to the national cause. 
Who shall estimate the} relative anxieties and griefs, or tell of 
the hearts literally broken, by such sacrifices ? 

It should be remembered, too, that the tidings of beloved 
ones taken prisoners were to some minds even worse than the 
tidings of their death. The worst things rumoured as to the 
atrocious treatment of Federal prisoners in the South were fully 
credited in the North, and not without reason. In my travels 
through the States, I conversed with many soldiers who had been 
prisoners, and with many who had the best means of knowing 
the truth on this point. Their testimony was uniform. The 
officers admitted that they were not ill-used, but they confirmed 
the testimony of the men as to the pitiless course pursued towards 
them. That course was manifestly designed to kill them off, or 
to disqualify them for further service. I shrink from repeating 
the horrid things that have been related to me, lamenting, at 
the same time, that there should be so much reason for thinking 
these relations substantially true. It is said, indeed, that the 
Federals had to thank themselves for this state of things: it 
wasthe natural consequence of their refusal to exchange prisoners. 
If this could be proved, which it cannot be more than very par- 
tially, it would be no sufficient excuse, except among men who 
believe in the justice of punishing the innocent for the guilty. 

I saw many regiments returning home from the South. 
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Truly, from their appearance the pomp and tinsel of war had 
passed away wonderfully. The clothes they wore were generally 
of the most seedy and threadbare description. As to clean 
linen, it seemed as though they had never known what it 
was. Their features were thin and worn; heir complexions 
burnt into a mulatto tint. Even their martial music could 
hardly rouse them into anything resembling a military bearing. 
The Union had indeed been saved, but at what a cost! Some 
persons estimate the Federal loss alone, from all causes, at a 
quarter of a million. We may well believe that the true 
numbers, if they should ever be ascertained, will be found 
frightfully great. 

All this has come to pass in the history of a people in a large 
portion of whom there is, confessed or not confessed, a real venera- 
tion of England, and a sincere love of England. ‘There is such a 
thing as the indignation of affection, and much of the indigna- 
tion against England in America is of that order. There are 
people in America who are good haters, and who hate England 
with a jealous and malignant hate. The Irish for the most part 
do so. Some of the other nations who have become naturalised 
in the country have no affection for us; and the same may be said 
of some who have come from the old American stock. But the 
mixed settlers do not, I think, often trouble themselves much 
about us; and the great majority of those who have descended 
from the old English emigrants are with us, not a few of them 
earnestly and tenderly with us. It is from this latter class 
especially that our hope of amity between the two countries 
must come ; and on many grounds, hardly any sacrifice can be 
too great to be made in the fostering of good feeling in that 
quarter. I make this remark because I cannot avoid thinking 
that the danger of a rupture lies greatly more on the side of 
America than on the side of England. The national weakness, 
ceded so frankly by the Boston Council, is a very perilous weak- 
ness. Only let Europe be able to persuade herself that the 
United States are disposed to bear their faculties meekly, and 
not inclined to use their power injuriously or offensively towards 
other nations, and the enemies to their prosperity will be very 
few. But let the impression made on Europe be of a con- 
trary kind, and Europe will feel it to be simply a duty—a duty 
towards right and humanity—to desire that power likely to be so 
ill employed may be in some way curbed and diminished. No- 
thing can be more easy than to construe such a feeling as mere 
selfishness and jealousy. In the circumstances, it would be a 
feeling of another and of a much higher order. There are in- 
stincts in human nature which render it inevitable. No one 
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wishes to see secession in France, in Italy, in Prussia, nor even 
in Russia, and let the temper of the United States be as sober 
and pacific towards other nations, as is the temper of those 
great powers, and they will be as little exposed to ill-will from 
England or from elsewhere. 

One fact bearing on this point has especially arrested my 
attentioh. It is admitted that the artisan class in this country 
have been found, in the main, steady in their adherence to the 
cause of the North, and little disposed to bear with any clap-trap 
in favour of the South. But in the United States, it seems, it 
is the artisan and labouring classes especially that are found to 
shout forth approval-in public meetings when popular orators 
are pleased to fling their invectives against England. How is 
this? It is alleged, and I believe with truth, that the mass of 
the people are more generally and better educated in the States, 
than the same classes in this country. The American school 
system secures this almost of necessity. These facts, however, 
seem to warrant the suspicion, that if the humbler classes in the 
United States are in advance of the same classes among our- 
selves in certain elements of school routine, it has somehow come 
to pass that the balance of clear and robust moral intelligence 
on political questions lies with England and not with America. 
You may dot a land with school-houses to any extent you please, 
but society is the great free school after all. The plant lives 
from the atmosphere. 

One cause of this difference I think I see. The primary 
schools in the United States have their lesson books from which 
the elder scholars are exercised in reading, and these lesson books 
have a great deal of the Fourth of July tone in them, and im- 
passioned speeches against England are thus made to be familiar 
to American youth from their childhood. General Howard and 
Colonel Eaton took me as a visitor to a school of freed negro 
children in Washington, and in the course of the examination, 
the mistress was requested to call upon some of the elder 
scholars to read. The lesson chosen was selected, I presume, as 
being that which had become most familiar to the school. It 
consisted of specimens of oratory concerning the War of Inde- 
pendence, and was singularly well adapted to associate the name 
of England in the young mind with everything odious in in- 
solence and oppression. My friends smiled as they found me 
called to listen to this sort of rhetoric, and very good-naturedly 
requested that some other lesson should be chosen. Train children 
to the love of liberty, say I, by all means. I wish we had more 
of it in England than is now known among us; but take care 
that you do not demoralise them in the process. Primary schools 
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on a broad social basis, may be efficient in their literary depart- 
ment, and may be miserably wanting, not only in respect to 
religion, but in respect to sound moral training. 

I have been willing to believe that the experience through 
which the United States have passed during the last four, years 
might induce a more considerate and moderate tone #f feeling, 
especially on international questions. They have known now 
what war really means; they had not known that” before, 
and it was not unreasonable to expect that it should lead 
many to cherish more friendly and pacific sentiments towards 
other nations. Such too, I believe, has been the result very 
widely. But language at all like the following, coming from 
such men as Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, and Dr. Thomp- 
son, of New York, is not encouraging :— 


‘ As Dr. Bacon said in the Boston Council (says Dr. Thompson) 
our political independence of the British Government was achieved 
nearly a century ago, but our moral independence of the English 
people has only been achieved during the past four years. But 
that emancipation is now as complete as the first. Henceforth 
America willlook no more to England for precedent, for sympathy, 
for counsel, or for aid. You left us to tread the wine-press alone, 
and we have learnt to do without even your moral support. I write 
this in candour, not in reproach.’* 


With submission, I must say, this dream of independence is not 
a wise dream, whether taken up. by individuals or nations. To 
say nature abhors a vacuum, is to say that nature abhors isola- 
tion—independence. The United States will not be independent 
of English opinion or of English feeling. Nations so placed as 
to come into diplomatic relations, must be more or less mutually 
dependent ; and America will have no relation involving so 
much of this element as will be found in her connexion with 
Great Britain. But our friends speak of moral relations. Well, 
opinion and feeling are moral elements, but on these, as all the 
world knows, hang the mightiest interests—even the interests of 
peace and war. A nation which should boast of its inditference 
to these moral influences, as pertaining to other nations, would 
proclaim itself a nation in its infancy, having the first elements 
of political science to learn. This is far from being the condition 
of the United States, and very far from being the condition of our 
friends Dr. Bacon and Dr. Thompson. But were I to take the 
above language from them literally, my conclusion from it would 
be such as I should be loth to accept. We none of us know 
what sympathy we may need, and shall be wise in husbanding it 
where we can. If the language of our American brethren towards 


* Patriot, Aug. 3. 
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us in future is to be, we don’t want your sympathy—the simple 
result will be that they will not have it. Should they choose to 
demean themselves towards us soas to make it natural that cold- 
ness, or something worse, should follow, then there will be coldness, 
or something worse. There are unalterable laws which make 
this relation of cause and effect inevitable. To have friends we 
must show ourselves friendly. We reap as we sow. Faults, no 
doubt, we have had ; but, I repeat, there are faults on the other 
side, which, if duly considered, would not be found less weighty. 
We have no doubt erred in some things, but to a large extent it 
is America herself that has caused us to err. 

Nothing arrested my attention more on my landing in America, 
and during the whole of my stay there, than the hold which the 
idea of saving the Union had taken on the public mind, almost 
to the exclusion of every other. No doubt there has long been 
a considerable body of religious men in America, especially in 
New England, who have been conscientiously and earnestly 
opposed to the slave system. But in traversing those States, 
and conversing with men freely everywhere, for one instance in 
which I have found a man making any grateful allusion to the 
fact that the slaves were free, I have found a score whose one 
thought seemed to be—the Union is saved. So at Boston—to 
be sound on the question of slavery was a small matter, passed 
for nothing. What of the war? What about the Union? These 
were the grand questions by which every man’s political ortho- 
doxy was to be tested. IPfnot sound on these points, it mattered 
little what your soundness might be in anything else. My im- 
pression had long been that the case so stood, but I was not pre- 

ared for such a demonstration of the fact as came before me. 
Hovsethedem, the common representation in this country has 
been, that the man who did not side with the war policy of the 
North must be an abettor of slaveholding ; and that every man 
who did take that side should be credited with the virtues of a 
Clarkson or a Wilberforce, or something like it. These repre- 
sentations were not only unjust and injurious, they were seen to a 
large extent to be so; and they did much to complicate and 
damage the Northern cause. The state of society induced by 
slaveholding in the South was the cause of the war, and the 
intention of the South was not only to conserve but to diffuse 
the slave system. But the grand object of the North was to save 
the Union. The slave abolition doctrine was accepted only as 
it became necessary as means to that end. These facts, if justly 
weighed, will go far to account for the hesitant, unsettled, and 
often unfriendly feeling of our countrymen on the whole question. 

But admitting that the extinction of slavery did somehow 
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become the object of the war, from that moment, it may be said, 
every man opposed to slavery should have been with the North. 
But that consequence does not follow so certainly as some men 
seem to imagine. If the majority of the people of the North 
should decide to free the slave for purely political reasons, are 
you sure that they will not abandon him when freed for the 
same reasons? And should it be so, who can depict the misery 
that might ensue? Let it be said that emancipation will be a 
consequence of the war, is it quite clear that even emancipa- 
tion should be sought at such a price? Surely there was 
room here for some difference of judgment, and a difference that 
should be allowed to pass without being branded with very hard 
names. 

But, it may be said, had not the North the right to make the 
salvation of the Union its great object? Unquestionably. The 
North had a right to judge of her own affairs, and to act freely 
on her own judgment concerning them. But the wisdom, or 
fitness of her decision, like all things human, must lie open to 
criticism. Had the case been one of simple secession, though 
that would have involved an infraction of the Union, there are 
those who would think the South had a fair right to take that 
course for reasons satisfactory to itself. But we know that the 
case was not of this nature. The thing contemplated by the 
South was the consolidation of an odious oligarchy under the 
name of a republic ; the juxtaposition of independent slave States 
by the side of free States ; and the diffusion of the slave system 
to any extent that might be deemed expedient. It was a bad 
cause. It was not the cause of liberty. It was not the cause of 
humanity. It was not the cause of peace. It might have given 
independence to a tenth of the Southern population, consisting 
of the landholders and slaveholders, but it must have entailed 
systematic wrong everywhere else ; and must have perpetuated 
feud—chronic war between North and South. For without a 
fugitive slave law rigorously enforced, how could the two powers 
have existed in any sort of amity—and was the North to submit 
to that ? 

This has been the case of the Federals. And I frankly confess, 
that while there have been many things said and done by the 
North, which, in my judgment, have fully justified some of the 
strong things that have been said against it, their cause, in this 
view of it, has been a just cause, and I see not how they could 
wisely have taken any other course than they have taken. 
Lincoln gave utterance to the real truth, when he said, ‘The 
‘Union without slavery if possible, the Union with slavery if 
‘necessary ; at all events the Union.” There was no cant in that. 
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It was characteristic of the directness and honesty of the man. 
But the talk that has been obtruded upon us about the war as 
a grand war of emancipation, as if that had been its first and 
great object, has been so much damaging mystification. Men 
have seen the untruth there, and have learnt to distrust the case 
everywhere. 

No doubt it is a grand thing to have saved the Union. Ame- 
ricans may well be proud of it—or rather, may well be thankful 
to a beneticent Providence on that behalf. If there is to be se- 
cession—and secession on that vast continent will come in its 
time—let it be the peaceful secession of homogeneous States, who 
may dwell together in good neighbourhood and prosperously. 
The friends of popular government in Europe cannot afford to 
see popular institutions a failure in America. It has been the 
fear of this, and the feeling awakened by the conduct of men 
who have seemed to be labouring, consciously or uncousciously, 
to that end, that have led many English writers to express them- 
selves on American affairs in a manner not acceptable to the 
better class of the American people. Had the institutions of 
the United States broken down under the strain that has come 
upon them, it is not possible to say what the disastrous reac- 
tion upon ourselves might have been. 

But our friends on the other side the Atlantic must not 
attribute too much of the feeling of which they complain to 
aristocratic prejudice. Even among persons a good deal influ- 
enced by such prejudices, it has come greatly more from other 
causes than from that cause. Hence it may be found, and often 
most conspicuously, in quarters where no such motive can be said 
to have had anything to do with producing it. Bear with me, 
my good friends in America, in saying, once more,—it is the 
weakness confessed at Boston, that has been especially potent in 
producing this feeling. The man who will be always jeering at you, 
and menacing you, however idle his boasting, becomes an offence 
to you. And this is the sort of attitude that has been assumed 
towards England by much that has reached us from America. 
Nor has this been confined to the more exceptionable portions 
of the press. Portions of American society from whom better 
things might have been expected have sinned against us very 
egregiously in this way. And as to the exceptional newspapers, 
it is adinitted that the editor of the New York Herald is a 
man who writes what he knows willsell, and this ceaseless abuse 
and menace of England is the commodity he supplies, and the 
sale of his paper, he affirms, is greater than that of all the 
other New York papers taken together. Nor is this handi- 
work left to the editor of the Herald. I have seen religious 
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papers—so called—and papers having a nearer relation to Ame- 
rican Congregationalism than they should be allowed to have, 
in which this feeling towards England sometimes takes strange 
forms. Let it be remembered again, that I ay not attempt- 
ing to show that we Englishmen have been without fault ; 1 
am simply showing that if we have sometimes used sharp words, 
it has not been without sharp provocation, and that our Ame- 
rican brethren have not quite so much right to be angry with us 
as they seem to assume. 

But I say no more on this topic. In the United States I 
found many choice spirits—many noble men, whe will live in 
my esteem and affection to the end of my days. ‘To the Rev. 
Drs. Anderson, Blagden, Kirk, Stone, Trate, and Adams, all 
of Boston, I owe much for their Christian courtesy. Not less 
do I owe to the kind words of the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, whose 
admirable volume just issued on American Congregationalism 
will give him a place in the history of his country. Dr. Thomp- 
son of New York has done much in the hope of promoting a 
good understanding between the Congregationalists of England 
and America, and had urged my being sent to Boston in further- 
ance of his wishes. Let him not be weary in his good work. 
Henry Ward Beecher I had never seen until I met him at Bos- 
ton. He isa man from whom I suppose I should sometimes 
differ, but with whom I should not know how to quarrel, differ 
from him as I might. There are brutish men in America, as 
there are anywhere ; but generally, 1 found Americans ready to 
grasp the hand of friendship from an Englishman whenever 
cordially extended to them. ‘You little know,’ said a young 
American minister to me, ‘what the feeling of some of us is 
‘ toward your country. The emotion with which I gazed from 
‘ the deck of the steamer on the first faint line of English land ; 
* the feeling with which I watched and watched until the meadow 
‘slopes and homesteads came in sight; and with which I first 
‘ planted my foot on English soil, and looking round me, said 
‘to myself—this is England—that feeling has been mine, it 
‘can’t be yours.’ The tears came to the eyes of my young friend 
as he so spoke, and they came to mine as I listened. Yes— 
after all, there are links of this sort between us, that are tender, 
deep, and will last! 

Whatever may be said of the people, the country must be 
admitted to be magnificent. Its lakes are seas, and its rivers 
seem to belong to a land of giants. The great lakes of America 
lie hundreds of miles to fhe west from the shores of the Atlantic. 
Lake Superior, the most remote from the sea-board of the United 
States, is—speaking of mean length and breadth—400 miles 
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long and 80 broad ; Michigan is 220 by 70 ; Huron, 240 by 80 ; 
Green-Bay, 100 by 20; Erie, 240 by 40; Ontario, 180 by 35; 
St. Clair, 20 by 14. The entire surface of these lakes measures 
90,600 square, miles, and the watershed countries drained by 
them are calculated, exclusive of Lake Ontario, as extending to 
more than 330,000 square miles. The waters of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie, all discharge themselves into Lake 
Ontario, through the Niagara river, in their way to the St. 
Lawrence aud the Atlantic, the Falls of Niagara being the grand 
break in their passage. On the shores of these rivers great 
cities have risen, are rising, and are destined to rise. At present 
a large portion of their shores teems with abundance, but only 
as the earnest of a great future. In this mention of the Lake 
Territory of the United States I should not pass over Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George. These are nearer to the older and more 
peopled portions of the United States, and are visited on account 
of their great beauty, much as we visit our own lake scenery. Lake 
Champlain is 110 miles in length, and varies in its width from half 
a mile to fifteen miles. It is studded with islands, some sixty in 
number, and along the greater part of it, the green woods descend- 
ing to the edge of the water, and the blue hills in the distance, 
present pictures of great richness. But in this respect, even Lake 
Champlain is exceeded by its less extended neighbour Lake 
George. 

Not less wonderful than the lakes are the rivers of that great 
country. The Hudson is more ample in its flow of waters than the 
Rhine, and its landscapes in many parts are not less beautiful. 
The sail down from Albany to New York is only surpassed by 
the passage of the St. Lawrence through the ‘ Thousand Islands’ 
and the Rapids between Kingston and Montreal. The thousand 
islands, as a name, may sound like exaggeration, but it does not 
rise to the truth. The islands are even more in number, and 
nothing can be imagined more rich in beauty than their rocks 
and sloping greenswards as they are washed by the passing 
current. ‘The woods that cover them, the old trees and young, 
seem to laugh in their exuberant health and loveliness as you 
gaze upon them. Some of the islands are large enough to have 
edifices upon them, but they are of all grades in dimensions, 
and of all forms in their outlines. As may be supposed, the 
sunken rocks in the river are many, rendering the navigation 
dangerous, except to experienced hands. In this part of our 
voyage an Indian was our pilot. Our course down the Rapids 
would have been a serious business had we not known that 
vessels were shooting their way through that troubled region 
every day, and commonly without accident. As we drew towards 
the most formidable part in the track of the raging element 
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about us, our huge steam-boat, with her two hundred passengers, 
gave signs of feeling the surge beneath. The waters foamed 
and raged in resistless foree over the rocks on either side, and 
how we were to glide safely through this flooded chaos no eye 
could see, except that of the men who knew where the only 
available channel lay. As we descended towards the sort of 
gateway through which alone we could pass, the rocks beside us 
shouldered themselves above the surf, as if to chastise our 
audacity, and to block up the way. But down we rushed, the 
fierce stream between the sides of the vessel and the rocks 
helping to keep us midway, and in a few seconds the crisis of our 
peril was over. I have seen fine rivers, but have never seen a 
river to compare with the St. Lawrence ; and my sensations, on 
darting through the rapids, were new and memorable. The 
Ohio, at least the parts of it I have seen, is much such a river as 
the ‘Thames between London and Richmond, but flows in a 
deeper bed, and has higher and bolder ground at places on its 
banks. On the one side the country has been tilled by slaves, 
on the other by freemen, and the freemen carry it wonderfully. 
The Susquehannah expands to a mile and a half in breadth 
before falling into the sea, but all navigation is stayed at not 
more than five miles from the coast by the rapids. The Potomac, 
after long widening its current through the high lands of Ohio, 
flows openly by Washington in considerably greater width than 
the Thames at London Bridge. The Baltimore and Ohio railway 
runs on the level of the Potomac, through nearly a day’s journey, 
and touches at places upon its banks, especially at that memorable 
place, the scene of so much beauty and so much carnage— 
Harper’s Ferry. Here I saw broken bridges, demolished houses, 
and military encampments, sufficient to call up pictures of the 
past. But among the rivers strictly within the United States the 
most marvellous are the Missouri and the Mississippi. Portions 
of the water poured by the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico at 
New Orleans have beencarried by that river through more than three 
thousand miles of territory, and some of the waters which have 
passed into the Mississippi from the Missouri have floated down 
from a distance of more than four thousand miles. It is a great 
drawback from the value of these seas within embankments, that 
their velocity is so great at certain seasons, and that the tendency 
of the current to form sandbanks and new obstructions from 
drifting trees and timber, should be such as to render navigation 
in many places hazardous and costly. But the ingenuity of 
man largely surmounts this difficulty. It belongs to rivers to 
create towns and cities wherever they flow. They have been 
doing so during the past century in the United States, and they 
will do so on a much larger scale in the centuries to come. 
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The agricultural products of the United States are great in 
their aggregate, but small compared with the extent and capacity 
of the soil, Almost everywhere the culture of the land has, to 
the eye of an Englishman, a rough, hasty, and more or less 
slovenly appearance. With us, land is precious, and we naturally 
make the most of it. In the States it is for the most part com- 
paratively cheap, and the natural consequence follows—it is 
not husbanded as it would be in other circumstances. Even in 
New England, the spaces of land still left as forests of brushwood 
are large. The railway from Boston to Newport passes through 
long tracts so left. The fields are rarely fenced by hedges, 
commonly by pieces of split timber, resembling what we call 
‘quartering, placed upon each other in a zigzag form, so as to 
serve the purpose of hurdles. Much ground is lost by this 
custom, and the thing is to your sight a rude make-shift. But, 
as will be imagined, there is rarely a Jack of trees, except in the 
prairie country. In the great prairies of the West, as every 
one knows, the land becomes to the eye like the sea, an unbroken 
flat, covered in its natural state with high grass, but often con- 
verted by human industry into rich corn-fields, extending one 
vast open field beyond the other far as the eye can see. 

The summer wheat crop in the United States for 1859 rose to 
138 millions of bushels, the fall crop to 547 millions; and in 
1863 the Federal States alone yielded 191 million of bushels in 
the summer crop, and 450 millions in the fall. Tobacco, too, though 
its production was much impeded in some places by the war, rose 
from 230 millions of pounds in 1859 to 267 millionsin 1863. From 
Sept. 1, 1862, to Sept. 1, 1863, the United States exported to 
Great Britain and Ireland more than a million and a half 
barrels of flower, and more than twenty-three millions of bushels 
of wheat. ‘To the Continent of Europe they exported in the 
same year, more than two millions and a half barrels of 
flour, and more than nineteen millions and a half bushels 
of wheat. These figures are enough to suggest the natural 
importance of peace between America and Europe. With regard 
to the general productiveness of the United States, and their 
rapid growth in that respect, it may be sufficient to state that 
the imports of the country in 1793 were to the value of 31 
millions of dollars, in 1851 to the value of 178 millions, and in 
1861 to the value of 362 millions ; while its exports during that 
interval had risen from the value of 26 millions of dollars, to 
the value of 400 millions. 

There is a capriciousness in the climate of the United States 
which adds much to the care of the husbandman. Alternations 
of heat and cold come not unfrequently in many parts, 
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especially along the vailey of the Mississippi, even so early as 
the month of August, doing much injury to the crops. These 
August frosts have been known to produce ice an eighth of an 
inch in thickness ; and in September the temperature has been 
known to fall forty-six degrees within a few days. It is observed 
also, that a drougaty summer generally brings a severe winter, 
and a severe winter a droughty summer, the drought being such 
as is rarely known in this country. These contingencies, however, 
are so counterbalanced, that the agriculturalist has no reason to 
complain. 

The notion of something which is only in progress that you get 
so generally from the appearance of things in the country in the 
United States, you get to a large extent from the appearance of 
the towns and cities. The custom of planting trees in the streets, 
to shade the houses from the heat of the sun in the summer 
months, gives to most of the towns in America more of a Con- 
tinental than of an English appearance. Even the Broadway in 
New York reminds you more of the Boulevards in Paris than of 
anything you see in London. The architecture of the Fifth 
Avenue, and of some of the parts adjacent, suggests to you that 
you are in a great city. But if Americans have a sense of small- 
ness forced upon them when they look from the United States to 
England, I must say that I had something of the same feeling 
when looking from London to New York. Brooklyn is separated 
from the Empire City by the Hudson, but instead of being like 
our Southwark, a deterioration upon the capital, it is a more 
open and pleasant region to reside in. Imagine all the com- 
munication between London and the south side of the Thames 
carried on by means of monster ferry-boats, constructed for the 
purpose of taking charge of persons, and of vehicles of every sort 
of burden, and you have a fair idea of the relation between New 
York and Brooklyn. To me Boston was the Liverpool of America, 
representing it to the life on a smaller scale. Its suburbs, like 
the suburbs of our great cities, are dotted nearly everywhere 
with villa residences. These homes of successful mercantile 
men are constructed of wood, board lapped over board down 
their sides, but being periodically painted, they have generally a 
bright and cheerful appearance among the trees that surround 
them. Even here, however, the finished and the unfinished, the 
wild and the cultured, go very much together. The city of Albany, 
the home of my patriarchal friend, Dr. Sprague, has an unusual 
air of settled comfort and respectability about it. Philadelphia 
must be reckoned among the more advanced and noble cities 
of the Western world, though its formal lines, like the radiating 
lines of New York, suggest the idea of something that has been 
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made—that has not grown. Washington might be taken for a 
third or fourth rate French town. It consists mainly of one 
broad street, rising gradually in either direction from its centre. 
On the elevation at one end is the Capitol—the parliament 
house—the white marble dome and surface of which are con- 
spicuous through the length of the street, and over the sur- 
rounding country. On the comparative elevation at the other 
end of the street is the Treasury, a building resembling the 
Town Hall in Birmingham, and seen corner-ways from below, 
much as you see that building from New-street. Along the 
slack rope curve of this Washington street, a little more than a 
mile in length, you see trees on either side nearly the whole 
distance. The houses are irregular, and are mostly hotels, or 
houses with shops. The country around Washington, espe- 
cially as seen from Arlington Heights, is very beautiful. 

The conveyances in American towns are partly convenient and 
partly much otherwise. The large street cars resemble our 
omnibuses, but are lower, more easy of access, and much more 
spacious. They run upon rails, two small horses being sufficient 
to draw almost any number of persons. To those who know 
the topography of a place, these vehicles furnish a cheap and 
ready conveyance to nearly every part of the town. What 
are called omnibuses, are more disagreeable than our own. 
They are built higher, are generally unrestricted as to numbers, 
and the driver has to act—at least in New York—both as driver 
and conductor, managing his horses, and conducting his finan- 
cial matters at the same time through a hole in the roof. The 
carriages which serve in the place of our cabs and Hansoms, are 
huge coaches, large enough to take four or even six persons, 
drawn by two horses, and the charge of the carriage is three 
dollars tor a distance which a London cabman would take you 
and thank you if you gave him three shillings. How the men 
who drive these lumbering things found employment was to me 
a mystery. 

But looking to the vastness of this United States’ territory, 
its lakes and rivers, its hills and valleys, its grateful soil, for the 
most part, when cultivated, its boundless prairies, its uncleared 
forests, and its mineral wealth, it is surely no wonder that 
Americans should be often prompted to say to the stranger— 
What think you of our country? I always confessed my admi- 
ration of it; but in one or two instances I ventured to add—it 
is a good thing you did not make it. We have enough to do 
with you as it is; how we should get on with you in that case 
I can’t understand. Jonathan looked at me on finding the matter 
put in this shape, seemed to have an inkling that my words 
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meant more than they expressed, and smiled good-naturedly, 
but said nothing. 

Americans, generally, are full of expectation as to the future 
greatness of the United States. It is present to their imagina- 
tion as wonderfully more peopled, more wealthy, more powerful, 
and more rich in learning and culture. And so no doubt it 
will be. But with these changes other changes may come 
which are far from being foreseen. The fancy is, that they 
shall be one great power, and one great republic still ; and they 
picture to themselves the sway that must then fal] to them in 
human affairs. But look for a moment to the past and present. 
The population of the United States in 1791, was 4,067,371 ; 
in 1860 it numbered 31,429,891. But it is ascertained that 
the emigrants, and their descendants, between 1790 and 1863, 
numbered 21,112,205; so that is not more than a third of the 
Americans of to-day who have descended from the Americans of 
1790. Whence have come the remaining two-thirds? The 
larger portion from Ireland and the Continent, a much less 
portion than from either, I conjecture, has gone from England. 
Now suppose this rate of increase to go on for another seventy 
years: and as the four millions in 1790 have grown to be 
thirty-one millions in 1860, that is, have increased nearly 
eight-fold, so the thirty-one millions now existing may be ex- 
pected to become nearly eight times that number in seventy 
years hence—that is, by 1920 the population of the United 
States should be not greatly less than 250 millions. This is 
only to suppose that the rate of increase through the next two 
generations will be as it has been through the two generations 
past, and why may not this, or something very like it, come to 
pass? Does it not become our New England friends to exer- 
cise a thoughtful foresight in these circumstances? Already they 
are greatly outweighed by elements which are in many respects 
strongly antagonistic to them. The hatred of American Puritan- 
ism has never been so strong and outspoken with a large pro- 
portion of American citizens as at this hour. It may be true 
that these haters hate England also, but this is because they 
see in one the parent of the other. It is true that American 
Puritanism is ascendant just now; but there are powerful 
parties writhing under it in the Middle States, hardly less than 
the slaveholders of the South. How soon these antagonists 
may change places, and the power which rules in New York shall 
rule in Washington, no man can tell. I have said that accord- 
ing to present tendencies, the people of the United States in 
1920 should not be much below two hundred and fifty 
millions. Imagine, then, two hundred and fifty millions of 
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people—a population larger than the population of Europe, if 
we omit Russia—this number, or anything approaching it, 
meeting to elect one Senate, and one House of Representatives, 
and anew President every four years, the force of the present 
antagonist elements having become almost ten-fold what they 
are now. Is it not possible that a people may have too much 
territory, that a country may be too attractive, and may not 
the space they do not fill themselves become filled with a 
Frankenstein, strong enough to baffle all their power of man- 
agement? My hope is that free institutions may find their 
home in America for centuries to come, but their course will 
not be without peril. Our real descendants there may talk 
of not caring for our sympathy—a single year might place 
them in circumstances to feel that no other thing on earth could 
be so valuable to them. We have not seen with them 
altogether in their late trouble, but we may see with them 
fully in their next, and in that event we need not say what they 
may expect from us. As their numbers grow, their home diffi- 
culties will grow ; and what those difficulties may tend to, the 
future only can reveal. The present generation has work 
enough upon its hands, and so it will be with the next, and 
the next again. There is an elatement in the mind of nota 
few of the New Englanders just now which is not good, and 
which is not warranted even by their recent success, great 
as that success may seem to have been. 

Only a short time before the last election of Lincoln, that 
sagacious man was in conversation with an officer of rank until 
late in the night, touching his prospects. He had come to doubt 
as to his re-election, and had begun to speculate on what would 
follow if M’Clellan should be raised to his place. The officer left 
him thoughtful and misgiving, and went immediately to the 
lodgings of General Grant, who happened to be in Washington. 
He related to the General what had passed between him and the 
President. Grant took a more hopeful view of affairs. He 
believed in the President’s re-election, and in the ultimate suc- ] 
cess of the Federal cause. Midnight had now passed, but the 
officer returned to the White House, and found the President still 
pacing his room. He related what Grant had said, and the good @ 
man’s face brightened somewhat as he answered— Well, I guess } 
‘ wecan trust him, and he knows as well as any man.” Had 
not M’Clellan been given up to play the fool as he did in refer- 
ence to that Chicago Platform, it might have been seen that 
Lincoln’s misgivings were not without reason. This fact I had 
from the lips of the officer referred to, and it may suffice to indi- 
cate the jn whe of parties, and to show that if the party now in 
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the ascendant is strong, it is not so strong as to preclude the ex- 
pediency of modesty and caution. 

About one-third of the population of New York are Catholics, 
and the league between them and the Democrats has sufficed to 
place the city in the hands of the latter party, to the exclusion 
of the Republicans. But the good offices of the drilled herds of 
Romanists are not to be had except for a consideration. The 
consequence is, the functionaries of the city are largely Catholics, 
and favour is shown to that body of religionists that is not 
shown to any other. I have it on good authority, that not long 
since a considerable sum was voted from the State exchequer of 
New York to build a Roman Catholic nunnery. Archbishop 
Hughes wishes to visit Blackwell prison ; the city places a yacht 
at his disposal, feasts him, and addresses him in flattering 
speeches, of which the newspapers give their usually flourishing 
account. Such a visit indeed was not really out of place, seeing 
that the Archbishop’s communion, though not more than a third 
of the population, sends to the said prison three-fourths of the 
criminals who find their way there. The insurgent mob who 
butchered the coloured people so atrociously in the second year 
of the war, and perpetrated obscene insults on the bodies of 
their victims in the open streets which were never reported in 
the newspapers, were lambs of Archbishop Hughes’s flock. They 
knew the authorities were their friends, and were not likely to 
call them to a very rigorous account. Even since then the 
Romanist party have done all they could to preclude the city 
from instituting an adequate police. It is true the political 
influence of this party may seem to be comparatively small, 
inasmuch as they do not number much more than three millions 
against twenty-eight millions. But these three millions are dis- 
tributed over the country wherever there is a labour-market, and 
where the two great parties, the Democrats and the Republicans, 
are at all nearly balanced, these Irish Catholics often have weight 
enough to turn the scale as they please. 

Nota few good men in the United States are looking on the 
front assumed by Romanism in their country with apprehension, 
and sometimes speak of their next great conflict as being pos- 
sibly with that power. As the Papal influence is declining in 
Europe, it is thought that still more strenuous efforts may be 
made to compensate somewhat for that loss by securing to it a 
new sphere of action on the other side the Atlantic. The coloured 
people too, it is suspected, now that they have become free, may 
come to be regarded as they have not been hitherto by the 
Roman priesthood. Until now nothing could be gained ecclesi- 
astically by caring about them. But the case is different now 
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they are allowed to share in the rights as to person and property 
common to the country. The African race, moreover, are an 
imaginative people, liable to be ensnared by the Roman cere- 
monies; and having been long trained to habits of absolute sub- 
mission, may readily bow it to the authority of a master in 
spiritual things. But this is only one side of the case. It is 
true, that Romanism in the United States, as in England, is 
much more demonstrative than formerly. It no longer covets 
concealment. It aims at the contrary, to the extent in which 
that may be done safely. But this change comes from the 
greater tolerance of society, much more than from an increase of 
Romanists. Notwithstanding the number of Catholics who 
emigrate to the United States, especially from Ireland, it is felt 
as a perplexing fact that the professors of that faith cannot show 
statistically any considerable increase. The truth is, a large 
portion of these emigrants think much less of the authority of 
the priest in their new home than they did in their old one ; 
and not a few of them learn by degrees to repudiate it altogether. 
The marvel is how such a system can exist at all in a region so 
charged with free thought and strong individuality. But this is 
not the fact which supplies the largest solution to the question. 
It is ascertained by those who have looked carefully imto the 
matter, that the life of an Irish emigrant does not extend on the 
average to more than six years. The labour in which these 
people are employed, especially in the construction of railroads 
and canals, exposes them to the action of the climate in such 
forms as to be largely fatal to them., The pyramids of Egypt 
must have been reared at a fearful cost to humanity ; and if the 
whole tale were told, the cost of the same kind involved in the 
progress of the United States would be found to have been of 
grave magnitude. 

From these causes the gains of the priesthood from Irish 
emigration to America are much less than might have been con- 
jectured. Irishmen sometimes become more provident in that 
country than in their own; and among their educated men 
some rise to social and official influence. But these are excep- 
tions. For the most part the characteristics of the race cleave to 
them. Nor is there really much room to fear that the priests 
will attempt to make spoil of the ‘ Darkies,” The mass of the 
Trish Catholics in the United States live by the labour market. 
In that field the coloured men are their great competitors, and 
as a consequence they hate them with a relentless hatred. 
Against this feeling, so strongly rooted in the self-interest of 
their flocks, even the priests would not dare to commit them- 
selves by becoming the open patrons of the black men. 
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One of the effects of the war has been to place the antecedent 
condition of the slave beyond dispute. Colonel Eaton, with whom 
it was my privilege to become acquainted in Washington, is an 
officer in whose caution and accuracy I can place the fullest con- 
fidence. The Report issued by him as Superintendent of the 
Freedmen’s department for Tennessee and the State of Arkansas, 
to the close of last year, is full of revelations as to the condition 
in which the coloured people were found, and in regard to the 
means employed to assist them in their transit from bondage to 
self-government. Take the following as showing the sort of 
regard which had been shown by a large portion of slaveholders 
to the social relations of their slaves :— 


‘If we are to believe the advocates of the system, the slaves 
generally passed their time in extreme contentment and happiness, 
enjoying a high degree of domestic felicity. They confess that ecca- 
sionally a forcible separation of husband and wife may have occurred ; 
but they represent such things as extremely rare, and would have us 
believe that white people guilty of such violence were deemed in- 
famous. But our Registers tell a different tale. To take that of 
Vicksburg only, as an example—we find returns of fifteen hundred 
marriages in that district up to Nov. 30, 1864. Of these three 
thousand persons, five hundred and sixty-seven had been forcibly 
and hopelessly separated from husbands and wives by the direct 
operation of the system of slavery: some for the personal conve- 
nience of master or overseer; some because the master would have 
all his people mated on his own plantation, or not at all; but most 
ef them by sale or removal. Thus more than one-sixth of the 
people whom we have recorded as married have suffered the dis- 
ruption of domestic ties. And this average may fairly be raised 
higher, if we count the actual number of such separations, instead 
of merely the number of persons so separated—many having suf- 
fered this wrong more than once. ‘To this amount of outrage 
is to be added the violent separation of children and parents, 
which occurs still more frequently. Parties have always been 
asked if they had children during these former connections; 
and they have often answered that they had left behind, on being 
sold away, one, two, six, a dozen, and even twenty; and it has 
oftener appeared that children have been sold, and parents left 
behind. Many of these separations were of mere infants from 
their mothers. 

‘ Another fact revealed by these inquiries, is the astounding mor- 
tality among coloured children in slavery. We have often been 
told of the birth and death of many—the deaths frequently amount- 
ing to five-sixths of those born. Were it not that it is a race of 
marvellous health and fecundity, slavery would soon have abolished 
itself, without importation, in the Suuth-West, by destroying the 
people. 
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‘We ought also to remember the continual fear of such disrup- 
tion of family ties, in which all slaves constantly lived, especially in 
the Northern slave States. But many have said, ‘‘ They do not feel 
these things as we would.” This is utterly false. They are a race 
of peculiarly keen feelings and domestic tendencies; and they have 
had fewer means of withdrawing their minds from their griefs than 
we have. But they rarely got pity in their sorrows: if they were 
downcast, they were often whipped for ‘‘ sulking.”’ 

‘To this is still to be added, that the insecurity of their domestic 
relations necessarily produced fickleness among themselves. It 
seemed bad policy to love, when the most sacred feelings might any 
day be miserably outraged, and the dearest connections ruthlessly 
sundered. So temporary connections, unsanetified by any feeling of 
the heart, came into vogue. A roving fancy was indulged. Cor- 
ruption, proceeding to incest, prevailed. A planter told one of my 
assistants, that he believed that every man among the three hundred 
people on his estate had, at some time or other, had every woman 
on it. 


One of the first things that arrested my attention when I went 
to inspect schools consisting of the children of freed slaves—of 
scholars, in fact, who were themselves until yesterday young 
slaves—was the gradation of colour I saw among them. The 
shades graduated from an African blackness to a whiteness in 
which scarcely a trace of the opposite colour could be seen. But } wa 
all, by one side at least, were of African descent. The fact tells B oy 
its own tale. Of the three thousand people whose marriages f} ho 
were registered at Vicksburg last year, more than one-third were f hy 
found to have white blood in their veins, more or less. So the fm, 
- relations of black and white have become a corruption to both, § aj; 
and a corruption which has been such in many cases as cannot f a]g 
be reported to modest ears. Surely it was time that this ‘sum F got 
‘ of all villainies’ should come to an end, though at a heavy cost. | wo 
I inquired of many coloured men and women as to their ages— § fog, 
no one had any knowledge of it. So lost among them had been | py 
the affections which make note of such facts. me 

I must here mention a circumstance which is of some signifi- f ¢hj. 
cance. General Lee fills a high place in the esteem of many ; 
persons, and I am far from wishing to detract from his just J jp ; 
reputation. But the fact I have to mention is of importance, as } are 
showing that the irresponsible power which the slave system gave } wh, 
to the slaveholder over his slave, may be very perilous even to § aby 
men deemed honourable and humane. As you cross the Potomac ff ma 
by the bridge at Washington, and ascend the Arlington Heights, abo 
you come upon the large estate lately in possession of the great § cha 
Confederate General. The mansion on this estate is a classic f go, 
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structure beautifully situated. It overlooks a landscape richly 
undulated and wooded, with the yellow Potomac passing through 
the midst, very much as the Severn may be seen from some 
points overlooking the vale of Gloucester. Washington chanced 
to halt for a night at this stately dwelling, then occupied bya 
Mrs. Curtis, a widow, with two boys, her sons. Mrs. Curtis was 
a lady of much personal attraction, and was as rarely gifted in 
mind asin person. Suffice it to say, that with little ceremony or 
delay she became the wife of Washington ; and, on the death of 
her grandson, the last Curtis, a little before the late war, the 
property passed into the hands of General Lee. But it was a 
provision in the will of Curtis, that at his death the slaves on the 
estate should be free. Lee construed that document so as to 
require the slaves to remain in bondage five years longer. 
Hitherto Lee had been popular with the dependents on the 
estate, but this proceeding wrought a great change. The slaves 
threatened to leave. One did leave. This was a young woman 
who had been a seamstress, and a sort of lady’s maid to Mrs, 
Lee, and had been much prized for her useful capabilities. The 
fugitive was apprehended, brought back, and, by order of the 
General, was taken to a building within sight of his residence to 
be flogged, as a warning to the disaffected. The young woman 
was required to strip herself. She refused todo so. Lee insisted 
on the removal of her clothes. She was tied to a post, and 
her owner looked on while she received, some say, nearly two 
hundred lashes, certainly a much greater number than such a 
man should have witnessed. The injured woman is still living. 
All this I learnt from her sister, a Mrs. Grey, who, as a slave 
also, had been housekeeper to the family, and still resides in a 
cottage near the mansion. Mrs. Grey is a well-spoken mulatto 
woman, with a husband and a family, and a person who mani- 
festly felt no pleasure in giving this information. It came bit 
by bit, in answer to questions. General Lee may be a chivalrous 
and estimable man, but so much the worse for the slave system if 
this be true of him, and I have no doubt of its truth. 

No man has General Lee’s power over human flesh and blood 
in the United States now. The great questions now are, How 
are these freed people to be employed—how are they to subsist— 
what is to be their relation to the Constitution? Assuredly this 
abrupt emancipation of four millions of slaves is what no wise 
man would have chosen, if any more gradual means of bringing 
about this stupendous change had been available. What sucha 
change must involve has been more patent, I imagine, to the 
South than to the North, and it is natural that it should have 
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been so. Intelligent Northern men seem to have the impression frank 
that there is about a third of the coloured people for whom nofSher 
provision need be made. They have good sense, are industrious, fin 
and can take care of themselves quite as well as the same class|How 
of whites. There is another third who are well disposed, but arejand | 
not so intelligent, not so apt at finding employment, and to whom)by p 
some assistance should be extended. The remaining third arejwhat 
regarded as inclined to indolence, and as capable in many caseshhis 1 
of seeking subsistence by pilfering or crime. The course to bejbeen 
taken with these last, it is said, must be to make them under-jmaxi 
stand that in their case, as in the case of white men betrayingnucl 
the same tendencies, the apostolic maxim—‘ If a man will notMmark 
‘work, neither shall he eat "—is to be accepted as law. If theypne : 
. do not seek to live by voluntary labour, society will subject themhear 
to forced labour, and will feed them accordingly. simp 
But look at this case, even as thus presented,—a third of fourgotte 
millions needing help; and another third, if they work} In 
adequately, many if they work at all, needing to be coerced ‘pre s 
To ssaeee 5 such a difficulty, will demand resources difficult toporm 
calculate, and still more difficult to obtain. Surely if Englandpossi 
can help America in this great work, nothing is more fittingpf tk 
than that the help should be given. neces 
Nothing can be more commendable than the labours offwhic 
General Howard and Colonel Eaton in the direction of thepnou 
Bureau Department for the care of the Freedmen. Thesqo in 
officers may be taken as illustrations of the manner in whichfo th 
the American can adapt himself to new circumstances, and learnpf n: 
to surmount new difficulties—a feature of character whichtime 
warrants hope for America, happen to her what may. Thdhou: 
General and the Colonel are both religious men, both werdo wl 
educated for the Christian ministry, and both have risen to theiq «7 
present rank by the moral worth, the skill, and the courag¢pose 
they have brought to their new profession. The piety ofmass 
General Howard was no secret in the army. Religious Metfleco} 
were attracted towards him by a law of affinity. They wergervi 
wont to strengthen each other, in common with many thousango w 
besides in the Federal army, by religious exercises. I hav@Noth 
been informed, that in the engagement in which Howard received" § 
the wound that occasioned the loss of his arm, he would nof®& 
retire from the field. It was imperative that a successfuf"™Y 
charge should be made in his quarter if the issue of the day Th 
was not to be disastrous, and needful, as he believed, that h¢he | 
should lead h's men to the encounter. He did so, and chase¢mal 
the enemy from his position. When Sherman resolved on hifGove 


march to Savannah, theré was another general, according t@ 
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rank, who should have been second in command. ‘ Not so,’ said 
oSherman. ‘Could I be sure of my own life that might do, but 
s,{in the other event Howard is the man to take my place.’ 
ss{Howard’s men often talked among themselves about Cromwell 
refand his Ironsides, and further evinced their English sympathy 
mjby pronouncing their General the Havelock of their army. If 
relwhat I thus write should come under the eye of the General, 
esfhis modesty will perhaps lead him to say it had better have 
yefbeen omitted. But honour to whom honour is an inspired 
r-Mmaxim, and should not fall into disuse. General Howard is a 
igmuch younger man than Havelock, but with features less 
otmarked bears some resemblance to him. To see him stand with 
xypne sleeve in his coat looped up to his chest, Nelson-like, and to 
mhear him catechise young negro children, addressing to them 
simple words of council and of kindness, was a sight not be for- 
urgotten. 
rk} In the South, as may be expected, many of the old planters 
l are sulky and ill-disposed, and not a few of the new-comers are 
topormorants. At present, nothing short of military rule can 
idpossibly secure an approximation towards justice in the dealings 
igpf the whites with the blacks. General Howard has met the 
necessity, and has done well in meeting it in the only way in 
offwhich it could be met. There is intelligence and kindness 
hepnough in his nature to ensure that force will never be appealed 
sq@0 in his case where a manly and kindlier influence may suffice 
chto the ends of justice and humanity. Concerning the swarms 
uf negroes, with their women and children, who flocked from 
chtime to time to the Federal army, sometimes amounting to 
h@housands in a district, and the villainous frauds and spoliations 
rgo which they were exposed, Colonel Eaton writes :— 
ell 
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‘Few can appreciate the labours devolved upon my officers by 
Sthese arrivals. Speculation, vice, and crime swarm around the 
mass of infancy, youth, and age; stealing their gold and silver, or 
ellecoying them away to abuse their ignorance, to obtain their 
ergervices for nothing, or to continue their persons in the defilement 
ndo which they have become accustomed under the old system. 
iv@Nothing but a military guard, and the army facility for supplies, 
reqvas adequate. However they come, they require prompt attention. 
rof_heir first employment is offered them in connection with the 
—Report 18. 

lay The great field of labour for the coloured people must be in 
h¢he plantations of the South, either as hired peasants, or es 
sefmall leaseholders on the lands made available to them by the 
hi(Government. It is intended that large numbers of them shail 
te located together on the latter plan. A geod deal has 
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been already done in that direction, and with a hopeful measure 
of success. Speaking of a district occupied by fifty-six of these 
small agriculturists, an agent for the Freedmen reports :— 
‘I cannot see that in any particular, these coloured men have 
‘been less successful than the white planters alongside them.’— 
Report 50. On the long line of the Mississippi there are large 
districts of forfeited or other lands in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, on which there will no doubt be many such settlements. 
But plantation work is not the only work of which the negro 
is capable. Some of the boys and younger men may give them- 
selves to handicraft, as least so far as to supply many of the 
wants of their own class otherwise employed. Domestic service, 
in its more confidential or lower grades, will still be largely 
open to them. Many may find occupation, as some do at 
present, in felling wood and preparing it for fuel, especially to 
supply the steam-boats along the great rivers; and common 
labour of many kinds will be accessible to them in the country 
or in cities. 

But after all has been done the change in process will no 
doubt involve a fearful amount of suffering that no existing 
means, governmental or voluntary, will suffice to meet, and a 
lamentable loss of life will follow. Yes, say a certain class of 
critics, and the North have themselves to thank for having all 
this upon their hands. Is it really so? Is no blame to be 
attached to your Southern friends eho brought this people into 
this helpless condition, and continued them in it; and who by 
challenging war to perpetuate and diffuse this state of things 
hazarded—full wittingly hazarded—all this as the consequence 
to the slave in the event of their failure? The North did notf 
choose this abrupt mode of emancipation ; it was forced upou 
them by the other side. It must be confessed that the North 
not only tolerated the slave system of the South through many 
long years, but was largely committed to it in many ways, and 
the penalty in their case has followed the delinquency ; but the 
men who lock on this ‘irrepressible negro’ difficulty as a diffi- 
culty which the Republican and Abolition party has made for 
itself, and may well be left to settle for itself, betray great incon- 
siderateness, or something worse. Still, the strain of the party 
through the North who have sympathized with slaveocracy in 
the South just now is—we told you so—we said how it would be. 

On the estate of General Lee, of which mention has been 
made, there is now a settlement for needy coloured people. 
Men at all able to work have strips of land assigned to them 
for cultivation ; schools are established in convenient buildings 
for children ; and there is a department where provision is made 
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for the aged and the sick. Captain Carse, of the Federal army, 


has the charge of this establishment, which is situated on a , 


rising ground in the midst of an open and beautiful country. 
The Captain is a young officer who acquitted himself with 
much honour in the war, and the condition of the entire settle- 
ment now under his care does him great credit. I examined 
the children in the schools as I had done at Washington. They 
appeared to me to be improving quite as much on the average 
as the same class of white children would have done under the 
same training. The teachers seemed to be well qualified for 
their work, and with hearts thoroughly in it. In many in- 
stances, young ladies from the best families have volunteered to 
take charge of such schools, and have laboured in them with a 
most commendable zeal and persistency. In the far South, I 
fear, the young and the aged are not under the same oversight. 

It is not to be denied, however, that with all the zeal of the 
North against slavery, the negro himself is hardly more a 
favourite with the North than with the South. To make a 
chattel of him is denounced as a crime ; but what place to assign 
him as a free man is a question not so easily settled. Natural 
instinct in the whites is strongly against any near association 
with the blacks, and social usage is moulded by that feeling. 
To reason against this alien sensitiveness is vain. It exists, 


and it is not to be eradicated. "We who censure Brother Jona- . 


than on account of this seeming inconsistency, know that we 
share in it, or should share in it were we in his circumstances. 
The benevolent wish well to the negro ; but even in their case, 
the condition desired for him is the condition supposed to be 
best for him as a negro. We should none of us be ambitious 
of receiving black men or women into the circle of our relatiogs. 
In the United States, the common place of the coloured man on 
a railway is in the smoking car. The ladies’ cars are never 
secure against the presence of white men of the lowest and 
filthiest description, but the black man must not be there. 
Fifteen States out of twenty Free States, while they say the 
coloured man should not be a slave, also say he must not bea 
citizen. The law issued by Congress may know nothing of 
distinctions in colour ; but social feeling in this matter will long 
be a law to itself. 

The great majority of Americans feel that to place the negro 
under a régime of manhood suffrage in his present condition, 
would be inexpressibly absurd. It must be remembered that 
the suffrage question is not a question to be determined by Con- 
gress. Each State in the Union determines for itself what its 
law on this subject shall be. Hence the States differ from each 
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other considerably in this respect. In what have been called 
the ‘free’ States, as distinguished from the slave States, five 
extend the right of suffrage to the negro on the same ground 
as to the whites. In the fifteen remaining States, as before 
stated, this right has not been ceded in any form to the coloured 
— The fire States are Maine, New Hampshire, 

ermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. The fifteen are 
the following—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
California, Oregon, and West Virginia. New York allows the 
coloured man to vote, but makes the concession vain, as in the 
case of Massachusetts, by founding it on a property qualifica- 
tion. The Boston Council may be supposed to represent the 
strong abolitionist feeling of New England. One of its discus- 
sions brought up the question of negro suffrage, when Dr. Bacon 
and Dr. Sturtevant, men among the ‘pillars’ of that Assembly, 
declared themselves emphatically against universal suffrage, 
denying that the sufirage is in any sense a natural right, and 
affirming it to be a purely social arrangement, to be determined 
by social discretion and authority. No one rose to gainsay 
this doctrine. It seemed to be accepted as the general 
opinion. But the speakers were far from meaning to do any 
wrong to the coloured man. Their judgment was, that the 
Constitution of the United States, and of the several States 
respectively, should know nothing of colour. The black man 
should be allowed his franchise on the same terms with the 
white man, but only on those terms. Now, in so far as the 
States of New England and the middle and western States 
are concerned, the coloured people there are comparatively so 
few, and the proportion of that few who could avail themselves 
of such privileges on those terms is so much fewer still, that no 
harm could possibly come to any one of these States from acting 
upon this principle. In Missouri, Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Vermont, the voter must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must have been resident for a longer or shorter 
space of time, but there is no property qualification. In Ohio, 
Georgia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New York, 
the qualification is that of paying taxes, or of having served in 
the militia. In Maine and New Hampshire any man may vote 
who is not a pauper. But in Massachusetts a man must have a 
capital of £60, or property giving him three pounds sterling as 
income. In Connecticut he must have property giving him an 
income of 17 dollars a year, or he must have served a year as a 
militia man. In New Jersey his income must be £80 a year. 
In Rhode Island he musi pessess landed property giving him 
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133 dollars a year. In South Carolina and Maryland he must 
own sixty acres of land ; and there is a small property qualifica- 
tion in Tennessee. Hence it will be seen that the rule is, not 
that suffrage should be universal, but that it should be limited, 
and the limitation, in some instances, is greater than among 
ourselves. But the case becomes different as you travel south- 
ward. 

In the old slave States the coloured people are a good way 
towards half the population, and they are likely to continue thus 
numerous. Many I fear will die rawr and some, but 
not many, — try their fortune northward. But the fecundity 
of the race will probably more than fill up this void. In the 
history of nations there is a law of retribution which ensures 
that if there be a specially depressed portion of a community ex- 
isting, the rate of increase shall be greatest there. If those 
Southern States are allowed to exercise their State right in 
regard to the suffrage, and to determine that question for them- 
selves—the course which President Johnson would cede to them— 
itis easy to see that the franchise of the coloured man will be a 
very small affair, and the bad blood between the black man and 
the white will probably become more bad than ever. If the 
Congress, on the other hand, shall venture to supersede the 
right of those States in this matter, and shall dictate to them 
their future law in relation to it, the effect of that course must 
be to deepen the alienation between the South and the North, 
and to stimulate the black man against the white in a degree 
that may lead to issues not readily foreseen. Come what may, 
the two races in those Southern provinces will never mix, and 
every new element of freedom ceded to the coloured men will 
be as the dropping of a new ingredient in the cauldron of 
passion ever separating between them and their former masters. 
Those Northern States which gave up negro slavery long since, 
seem to be really less reconciled than ever to the negro; and 
the Southern landholders who simply despised their negroes as 
slaves, will be found to hate them (a much stronger passion) as 
freemen, and, to make the matter worse, will often mingle fear 
with their hate. Even in the past the planters of the South have 
known what it is to fear the negro. It was this feeling that 
prompted them to guard the mind of their victims so jealously 
against every influence that could really enlighten it, extinguish- 
ing the soul that they might the better secure the service of the 
body. But if they have teared in the past, what will they do 
in the future, when freedom and growing intelligence shall give 
to the many the few competent to lead them, and the power it 
may be to send men of their own race to plead their cause in 
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* Congress? Southern men have assured me that if emancipation 
had meant expatriation, they would themselves have been 
emancipationists. But they were fully aware that the intention 
of the North was to free the slaves of the South, and to leave 
them on the soil of the South, and they say they knew but too 
well what that would include. 
But the American mind is a mind of inventive power. It may 
prove equal to the grave exigency before it in this quarter. 
God grant that it may! But enough is patent to show that the 
victories of Sherman and Grant have left other victories not less 
difficult to be gained. 
We have seen that a miscellaneous emigration going on 
during the last seventy years, has given to the United States 
two-thirds of its present population. But the original type con- 
tinues largely prominent, the old element showing itself strong 
enough to leaven the new in a remarkable degree. The new 
men, indeed, often learn to talk scornfully about the ‘down- 
‘easters,’ and about the Puritan stock from which they have 
sprung; and are disposed to make very light of speeches de- 
livered in praise of the men who landed on Plymouth Rock—on 
the ‘ Blarney stone,’ as they are pleased to call it. But the men 
of that Puritan lineage not only gave the United States their 
constitution, they have schooled the new comers into a fervent 
admiration of it, giving them, as far as this great pgint is con- 
cerned, the same impress everywhere. The settlers who have 
migrated from Germany, from the north of Europe, and from 
Great Britain, have certainly had a great advantage as to phy- 
sical qualities over those who have descended from the old 
national stock. The men not of that stock cannot boast of any 
special mental advantage, but for awhile they certainly have 
more bone, muscle, and flesh. I say, for awhile, inasmuch as 
the climate which has had so great an influence en the physical 
constitution of the New Englander, may be found in time to 
have no less influence on the men of the far West. At present 
there is an American type of man, from whom the German and 
other more recent men may be said to be marked off very dis- 
tinctly. I must say that, the keen, sharp, strongly-set features 
of the real American are not altogether pleasing to me. They 
remind me of a laden camel, worn down with having to- bear 
the care and caution of the universe. Rather than that face, give 
me the face of Henry Ward Beecher, with all the touchwood 
and esa you see in it. . 

All reactions are exaggerations. Hence the American hatred 
of feudalism has entailed its mischiefs. "We have much to be 
‘thankful for in our country, said a large and strong-headed 
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American to me, but we have lost much I could wish we had 
retained. Your University boatings and field sports in Eng- 
land, are manly things, an admirable school for giving power 
and adroitness to the outer man. We have nothing of that sort. 
What your old and thorough Universities do for the mind, your 
exercises in other ways do for the body. You thus get the 
athlete both in mind and body. We cannot be said to have 
either. The course in our colleges halts at a level mediocrity. 
If a dozen men endeavour to rise above that level, three-fourths 
of them die. We educate our people, and we educate one 
another, up to a certain point, better than you do, but beyond 
that point you distance us fearfully. This I attribute in part to 
our democratic institutions, which limit our care so much to 
every-day usefulness ; in part to our climate, which certainly is 
not so favourable to health and longevity as yours ; and in part 
to our prejudices, which prevent our making the best use of our 
climate such as it is. 

My own observation leads me to accept this representation as 
substantially truthful, especially as it relates to the effects of 
climate on the physical condition of the Americans. There are 
those who say that the physiognomy of the New Englander 
shows a strong tendency to assimilate itself to the old Indian 
type—broad forehead, with high cheek bones, and thin features 
narrowing downwards. ‘The effects of the climate on females is 
even more marked than in the other sex. Few of them are able 
to suckle their own children, and it is said that they cease to 
bear children some ten years earlier than English women. You 
rarely see the bloom of youth upon them. Judging from what 
I saw at Saratoga, when the States were sending the flower of their 
beauty to that place, I would be far from saying that there are not 
pretty, and even handsome women to be seen in America, of 
the old American descent, but I should think they are rare ; and 
a fine woman, in the sense in which we use that expression in 
England, I should not expect to see at all as coming from that 
lineage. The climate dries up life too soon and too fast, so that 
even youth seems to become unduly pale and worn under it. 
But the real American woman, after all, is a high-souled, noble 
creature, fit to battle through life at the side of her husband, 
and at the side of her country, too, if needs be, to the utmost 
extent possible. She is as domestic as the Englishwoman, but 
she has more public spirit, and generally she is more skilled in 
rendering a reason when you take exception to the strength of 
her feelings. Democratic institutions, which send politics to 
every fireside, are sufficient to account for this difference. 

In the upper class of American society nearly all that is dis- 
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tinctive of it elsewhere passes away. The houses of these per- 
sons are models of convenience and good taste. As if to com- 
pensate for the absence of such appearances in some other con- 
nections, the signs of culture and refinement are made to present 
themselveseverywhere. Nothing can be moreagreeable than these 
homes of our cousins over the way, and their hospitality is most 
cordial and generous. I thank some of them from my heart of 
hearts, for the many kind offices which their love of Old Eng- 
land prompted them to render to me. 

Saratoga is the Cheltenham of the United States, and something 
more. It is the resort of wealth and fashion from all quarters ; 
and like Washington, it consists mainly of one wide street, lined on 
either side with trees as lofty as the houses. The edifices are of 
all dimensions and forms, but consist almost entirely of hotels 
or shops. ‘The United States Hotel,’ the most spacious in the 
a had been burnt to the ground a little before my visit. 

e ‘Union’ and the ‘Congress,’ the largest establishments 
of that sort which remain, face each other at the lower 
part of the main street; and within a few yards of them 
are the shaded public walks, near the springs which supply 
the visitors with medicinal waters. The custom is not to 
rent apartments in lodging-houses, as at Ramsgate or Hast- 
ings, but to deposit yourself, and your family if you have one, 
at an hotel, where you are boarded and lodged, each for so 
many dollars a day. ‘The Union’ and ‘ the Congress’ are con- 
structed to accommodate many hundred visitors each. Ladies, 


. mothers and daughters, walk abroad and do their shopping with 


the greatest freedom, without bonnets or caps, according to their 
taste. You may see them in the same style in the walks near 
the springs. Where there is shade the climate allows the 
liberty, and the fair ones avail themselves of it. In the even- 
ing there are what are called ‘ hops’—a dance made up by the 
guests of the hotel—or balls, to which the visitors of the place 
generally are invited. Concerts, theatrical performances, ex- 
hibitions of all sorts, and gamesters of the most accomplished 
dexterity, present their attractions. The ground-floor of the 
‘Union’ opens by Italian windows upon a long and spacious 
piazza, on a line with the public footway, and not more than 
one or two feet above it. Under this piazza, in the evening, the 
company of the house are grouped about on chairs, while the 
elegantly-furnished and brilliantly-lighted apartments opening 
into each other, and the whole length open to the street, present 
an extended space where the well-dressed inmates of the house 
may promenade, play the piano, sing, or otherwise amuse them- 
selves. Some of the persons in these gay crowds had the 
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appearance of being well-educated ladies and gentlemen; but 
many seemed to be of the class whom the sudden acquisition of 
wealth had stilted into circumstances which they were not 
qualified to adorn. What the ‘Union’ was in these respects 
the ‘Congress’ was. And this is the Paradise of the North, not 
at all adapted to suggest the existence of the Inferno of the 
South ; but the latter is not less a reality than the former. 

The females seen in such places are of the class who must be 
presumed to have no thought of vice. But one of the effects of 
the influence of climate on females in America is, that they 
become women earlier than with us, women especially in regard 
to their knowledge of the world into which they are about to 
enter. There is a reticence in our habits in this respect, which, 
if it is not accounted prudery, is thought to be unwise. In the 
daily Gazette of Saratoga, passing to the breakfast-table of 
visitors every morning, there were advertisements, displayed 
through a whole column, from day to day, of a sort which 
English parents would not allow to come under the eyes of their 
children. A scientific gentleman, who had made the subject a 
matter of inquiry, stated to me that he regarded sexual vice in 
America as something worse than the vice in that form known 
in England. I hope it is not so. Judging frqm the things 
tolerated as newspaper advertisements, my friend would seem 
to be right. But Saratoga, and even New York, are not 
America. The theatres of America appear to be constructed 
ona plan to guard against their becoming the centres of vice 
they have commonly been in Europe. I obtained a private 
admission to Ford’s Theatre at Washington, that I might track 
the steps of Booth on the night of the Lincoln tragedy. I was 
also present at a morning musical performance given by some 
young collegians in the theatre at Saratoga. Both houses were 
constructed without lobbies, and gave none of the facilities to 
evil common to such places in our country. 

The danger of America probably is, not so much from 
pleasures of a directly vicious kind, as from material pleasures 
not accounted unlawful. Material prosperity is not civilization. 
Civilization elevates man. Material prosperity coming alone 
may make him more sensuous than before—may degrade and 
brutalize him. With the mercantile men of America, and too 
much with the same class in England, money seems to be re- 
garded as the essence of all good. To have it is to have all you 
need possess. The prosperity which rises no higher than that 
takes the curse of the Fathers of Lights along with it. We 
shall see presently, that there are elements in the American 
mind strongly opposed to these tendencies. But the tendencies 
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are there, and are so diffused and potent as to seem to affect the 
very aspect and the general manners of this class of persons. 
In such haste are they to be rich that they do not even allow 
themselves time to take their food. An Englishman, and one 
perhaps not very slow at that process, is surprised, at one hotel 
after another, to see how men drop in at the table after him and 
leave it before him. As to speaking to a stranger at such 
moments, he soon learns that nothing is further from the 
thoughts of these birds of passage. Such is their gravity, that 
at first you are ready to think the last evening’s news must have 
told them that they were oh the verge of bankruptcy. But 
nothing of the sort has happened. The man’s prospects are 
good, but still he has a great care—the care how to make them 
better. To attempt to converse with such men at such moments 
would be to occasion a look of surprise, and would require 
almost as much courage as to brave the cannon’s mouth. Noone 
ventures upon it. ‘To bring a smile over those features—where 
is the operation that could be expected to do it? And were it 
done—what a change, you would not know the man. Seriously, 
there is somewhat too much of this about our kinsmen of the 
New England type. The man who knows not how to interline 
play and work will pay the penalty. The man who cannot 
ugh lacks one hearty side of humanity. 

Perhaps it is in vain to expect much change in this respect 
while commercial life in America goes so deeply into speculation, 
and is so constantly shifting. Where all things move so fast, 
men seem to live only to move with them. With us, a man 
aims to establish a character in a particular line of business, 
means to pursue it for life, and hopes to realize wealth by steady 
industry in that groove. What is the rule in this respect with 
us, is more like the exception in America. In that country, it 
is not an uncommon thing for a man to be largely engaged in 
three, four—half-a-dozen kinds of businesses ina lifetime, losing or 
gaining largely by each of them. Hence the special guarantee 
often required on American goods in foreign markets. The 
merchant has come to care little about his reputation in that 
line, and has acted accordingly. Where things are so little in 
one stay, what wonder if men become grave, silent, self- 
absorbed ? 

But it should be confessed that it is not a care to be rich only 
that is found to mould thoughtful men in America after this 
fashion. The cares inseparable from human life are sure to 
make this impression on not a few of them. The amiable Dr. 
Channing cared as little about worldly wealth as most men. 
One of his ministerial brethren went to spend a few days with 
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him. The second day came, and the third, and at length the 
weary guest said to his host, ‘My dear Channing, this won’t 
‘do. If you are to go on in this way, I must look to my port- 
‘ manteau, and be off. I came to you, hoping to relax and be 
‘cheerful for a day or two, and here you have been as grave 
‘from morning till night as if you were conducting a funeral, in 
‘ place of receiving a friend. I can’t stand it, brother.’ 

Channing looked at his friend, smiled at this unexpected out- 
burst, and, confessing his fault, promised to amend. Channing 
was an eloquent man, as such a man of sensibility and passion ; 
but the above anecdote is characteristic of him. There is some- 
thing in the climate, I suspect, tending this way, I should be 
sorry to think that the institutions of the country have much 
to do with it. 

These introspective and reserved habits are one cause of the 
roughness of manner in so large a class of Americans, of which 
foreigners so often complain. Their pride as republicans has 
its influence in this direction; but the truth is, their minds are 
too much occupied with their own objects of thought to allow 
of their caring or thinking much much for anything besides. 
In the St. Nicholas Hotel, on the Broadway in New York, 
there is near the entrance an apartment called ‘the drawing- 
‘room.’ This drawing-room is furnished with handsome sofas, 
chairs, and tables, but the floor is of black and white marble. 
The windows open down to the floor on a level with the street, 
where the crowds passing are such as we see in Fleet Street, or 
near the Exchange. The gentlemen in this drawing-room smoke 
and chew at their ease, throw their legs from chair to chair, or 
send their feet high as their heads against the bar crossing the 
open window space, as if intending to discharge grape shot 
from their heels at the passers-by ; at the same time they spit 
so freely all around them, that a boy has to come in at brief 
intervals, thrusting a long mop between the company, to wipe 
up the saliva from the marble pavement. The crowd of men 
with these habits about the doorway and in the entrance passage 
adjoining this room, is such that it is found necessary to have 
a separate entrance for ladies. This happens, it must be remem- 
bered, in a first-class hotel, and in the case of persons capable 
of paying from four to five dollars a day for their accommo- 
dation. Up-stairs, indeed, there are apartments where nothin 


of this kind is seen, and where, as in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
everything is so palatial and decorous as to be, for the most 
part, very cold and very dull. 

Not a few Americans deplore the prevalence of these low and 
filthy habits, and it is surprising that education of the higher 
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sort, diffused as it is in the United States, is not found to do 
more towards putting an end to this reproach. Education in 
the United States is a large subject. Concerning the primary 
schools there, corresponding to the parochial schools of Scotland, 
I need not say much. They provide a fair elementary educa- 
tion for the children of the community, even down to the lowest. 
In the benefit of these means of instruction, all children are 
expected to participate, and under the influence of parents, or 
of tae authorities, they do so. Each State, moreover, has a 
number of efficient grammar schools dotted over it, where an 
education preliminary to entering the classes of the Colleges or 
the Universities may be obtained, also free from cost. ese 
Universities or Colleges are so called, because their object is to 
secure a general collegiate training. In this respect they are 
distinguished from the Theological Seminaries and the Medical 
Colleges. Some of these institutions, known as Colleges or 
Universities, are Catholic, the others, for the most part, are 
connected with the different religious bodies. The number of 
students in each in 1864 varied from twenty in some, to between 
eight and nine hundred in others. The total number reported as 
in all the Universities and Colleges in 1864 is somewhat more 
than 14,000. But as that year was the last year of the war, and 
as some of the authorities did not report the numbers on their 
registers, this total should be accepted as not equal to the 
average. The value of the property pertaining to these estab- 
lishments varied from a small sum to 600,000 dollars. The 
students reported as in the Theological Seminaries, Catholic 
and Protestant, were a little above one thousand. The reader 
will see that this network of instruction, spread over the whole 
country, is something extraordinary. 

What is the result? I shall not attempt to answer that question. 
The reader will call to mind the names of Americans who have 
distinguished themselves in science, in history, in philosophy, 
in poetry, and in general literature, and when he has done 
those names the reverence to which they are entitled—and it is 
no small reverence that is due to some of them—he will, perhaps, 
still feel with my American friend, that in proportion to a popu- 
lation of thirty-one millions, the ath/ete are few and far between. 
Nor should this surprise us. America has done well to have 
done so much. She is still in her seed-time. The multitude of 
costly libraries she has formed in connection with her Univer- 
sities and Colleges within the space of a generation, demonstrate 


that for the best books in all departments of learning, they have 
had no customer like America for some thirty years past. 


that her eyeis upon the future. Our English booksellers know, ° 
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In history, in patristics, and in theology, the libraries of the 
United States are rich beyond anything commonly supposed in 
this country. If there are few professors in their Theological 
Seminaries who have made themselves felt in England as they 
should have done, the learning and the ability existing among 
the men who fill those offices are highly creditable to them, and 
of the most useful order. English Nonconformists greatly need. 
afew such theologians as Professor Park, of Andover. 

Literary taste in America, like nearly everything else found 
there, is comparatively immature and unsettled. She has 
writers who may be cited as models of simplicity, purity, and 
force. But the most faultless among them in regard to style, 
are men who have restricted themselyes very much to pure 
business, or to pure reasoning. Her literary men who have 
acquired such a mastery of their mother tongue as to evince 
the ease of mastery, who feel that they can afford to be simple,. 
and who can see a beauty in repose—such men must look with 
dismay on the grandiloquent performances of not a few orators 
and editors set forth for the edification of the great republic from 
day to day. With this class of instructors everything is stilted, 
strained, above proof. It seems to be assumed that the people 
addressed are all literary dram-drinkers, and of such long 
experience in that way, that there is no chance of exciting them 
except by means of the last possible stimulant. In complain- 
ing of the large supply of this article in America, I do not 
forget that we have traders at home who live by vending 
commodities too much like it. But with some likeness here, 
there is a large difference both as to quantity and quality. 

It is not to the political press of the United States that I 
look as to their great conservator. If found at all, that will be 
found in their Christianity. The religious element was strong 
in the hearts of the first settlers in New England, and it is the 
strength of that element both in the east and west to this day 
that warrants hope for the future. As might be expected in a 
country as characterised by its freedom, there is a good deal of 
free thinking in America. 

The Society of Friends number about a hundred thousand 
members. Nearly half this number have abandoned orthodoxy, 
have become Unitarian, many of them rationalists of an extreme 
type. These new lights are known by the name of Hicksites. 

The Unitarian body have their stronghold in Boston and 
New England, but over the whole of the States they are not 
estimated at more than thirty thousand. They had last year 
239 churches and 263 ministers. In America, as in England, 
the Unitarians, few as they are in number, are broken up into 
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parties, distinguished from each other by some strong shades of 
opinion. Ata recent Convention of the body at Brooklyn, to 
deliberate on the aspect of affairs at the close of the war, one 
speaker went so far as to object to the title of ‘Lord’ as 
applied to Jesus Christ ; and the meeting generally, as I am 
informed, was so much divided that nothing was done. The de- 
clension from Evangelical truth which took place among the 
Presbyterians in England during the first half of the last century, 
was followed by a similar declension among the Congregational- 
ists of Boston and New England during the half-century that 
followed. And in both cases the manner of the change was the 
same. The preachers gradually ceased to preach Evangelical 
doctrine, without preaching anything directly contrary to it. 
Being at length compelled to declare themselves, they were found 
to have silently abandoned orthodoxy to a wide extent. The 
present race of Unitarians in America, in common with their 
brethren in this country, are intelligent and honourable men, 
the enlightened patrons of mental culture and of social improve- 
ment, and may always be found on the side of rational liberty. 
In Boston, they form the higher circle of society; and I fear 
that the cold shade of their theology, so fatal to all religious 
earnestness and efficiency among themselves, is not without its 
injurious influence on their neighbours. As I have said, one 
can feel the effect of the icebergs on the Atlantic as they pass, 
though some way off. 

Boston, it will be remembered, was the centre of Theodore 
Parker’s mission. Positive Unitarianism—the Unitarianism which 
takes a church form and sustains a ministry—.is comparatively 
harmless in America. Not so that looser scepticism which is 
diffused over minds that do not seek a church connexion of any 
kind. When men cease to believe in the Gospel, they cease, 
for the most part, to believe in anything to much purpose. From 
that time they learn to float on <a society each in its own 

ulative way. This is the most formidable section of scepti- 
cism among ourselves, and it is so in the United States. Books of 
a sceptical tendency, whether produced by Englishmen or 
Americans, are more read in America than in England. With 
many people there Mr. Buckle is a great authority. Our 
friend Herbert Spencer, too, has higher appreciation among our 
kinsmen than with us. His works are reprinted; and I saw, 
as an introduction to one of his volumes, an attempt made to 
give the reader some account of the life of that eminent 
instructor. 

But the influence of doubt, considerable as it is, is limited 
and feeble compared with that exercised by the old creed of 
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Christendom. The Episcopalians of America, who take the 
Church of England as their model, number somewhat more 
than two thousand churches, about the same number of minis- 
ters, and a little above a hundred and fifty thousand members. 
The Episcopalian Methodists report nearly ten thousand churches, 
nearly seven thousand ministers, and more than nine hundred 
thousand members. There are also other sections of Methodists 
who reckon between them nearly seven hundred thousand 
members. Under the head of ‘ Wesleyan’ Methodists, the 
reported number of communicants is not more than twenty-one 
thousand, and they are Congregational in their form of church 
government. But the lead as to numbers is taken by the 
Baptists. The ‘regular’ Baptists include more than twelve 
thousand churches, nearly nine thousand ministers, and above 
a million members. ere are besides, no less than nine divi- 
sions of Baptists, who number together nearly six thousand 
churches, but most of these pron, 2 are small. One body, 
entitled the ‘Christian Connexion,’ little known in this country, 
is described as consisting of two thousand two hundred churches, 
including a hundred and eighty thousand communicants. The 
Presbyterians are a powerful people in the States. They are 
divided mainly into the Old School, the New School, and the 
Cumberland. These together embrace somewhat more than five 
thousand churches, about that number of ministers, and, taking 
in some lesser divisions, about half a million of the population 
may be said to be Presbyterians. .The German Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches are also considerable organisations ; their 
number of members is above a quarter of a million. The Uni- 
versalists have originated more than nine hundred churches. 
The Orthodox Congregationalists present 2,856 churches, 
served by 2,045 ministers, and the church members last year 
were 259,110. But these figures give no idea of the number 
of churches in the United States that are really Congregational 
—that is, that are self-governed, in distinction from the churches 
which allow their self-government to be more or less infringed 
by Presbyterian or Episcopal authority. The Baptists, in all 
their sections; the Christian Connexion; the Methodists called 
‘Wesleyan,’ and some others; the Universalists, and the Uni- 
tarians, all are, in fact, Congregationalists, and the churches of 
all these bodies united amount to nearly 25,000. Add to this 
aggregate of Congregationalism for the United States, the 
aggregate from Great Britain and her Colonies, and you have 
more than 30,000 churches in the world that may be said to be 
Congregational. Taking the word Congregationalism in its 
mere conventional sense, the Congregationalism of America has 
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its chief seat in New England. But, taking the term in its 
largest sense, as denoting churches whose government is essen- 
tially popular, it is diffused over the four sections of the Union— 
New England, the Middle States, the Western States, and the 
Southern States, in about equal proportions.* 

The Voluntaryisia of the United States is so far efficient in 
meeting the religious wants of the community that no Protes- 
tant has any wish to see it meddled with by the State. The diffi- 
culty which is sometimes felt for a season, where the population 
is new and thinly scattered, is accounted nothing in comparison 
with the mischiefs which it is seen would follow from Govern- 
ment intrusion in such matters. Wherever a village comes, the 
village spire or turret is sure to be seen rising from its midst. 
If there be but one edifice, the presumption is that it is a Pres- 
byterian, a Baptist, or a Congregationalist church, and possibly 
it may be used by more than one denomination. But the pro- 
vision is sure to be made, and you will probably see more than 
one such structure where you might suppose one would have 
been enough. If places of worship, and large supplies of minis- 
ters, could make a people religious, the people of the United 
States should be the most religious people in the world. My 
travelling companion tells me, that from an elevation near New 
Haven, he could trace no less than seventeen Congregational 
churches, all being, in the language of the country, parish 
churches—that is churches in which as many of the people in 
the place as desired pastoral assistance might obtain it. Of 
course, the religious denominations in America have no ancient 
cathedrals, no churches that were once connected with venerable 
abbeys ; but the architecture of their churches, both in city and 
country, will admit of comparison with that of our own new or 
recently built churches, though the wealth of the United States 
at present is not much more than half that of Great Britain. 
Such are the virtues of willinghood in a good cause, when in the 
hands of men who have the courage to trust it. 

I wish I could speak of the absence of State intrusion with 
regard to religion, as having sufficed to lay the spirit of 
religious bigotry ; but that I cannot do. It is quite true that 
in America no religious sect is entitled to take precedence of 

* Dexter’s Congregationalism, Chap. i—The ‘Old School’ Presbyterians are 
distinguished from the ‘ New’ as being more stringently Calvinistic, yielding less 
to the flexibility of modern thought; but the difference between the two has 
diminished much of late, and it is expected that the day is not distant in which 
they will be one. Complaint is made concerning some of the younger men in the 
different orthodox denominations as being less clear in their enunciation of theo- 
logical thought than they should be, and as showing a disposition to drop into an 


ethical and philosophical style of preaching. How far this complaint is just, 
I know not. 
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any other. In the eye of the State and in the eye of the law, 
the ministers of religion, and the professors of religion, are all 
equal. So far the civil power does not destroy, does not in the 
slightest degree impair, any man’s civil right under a religious 
pretence. An English Nonconformist doesnot find himself brought 
face to face with this great fact without a painful remembrance 
of the deep social wrong to which his conscience subjects him 
in his own country. But were this wrong annihilated, we might 
still be some way from Paradise. One would suppose, that where 
the civil power bears with all the differences of religious com- 
munities as it does in the United States, the communities them- 
selves would learn to bear with each other. But unfortunately 
this does not follow. Where State preferences are withdrawn, 
the most will be made of ecclesiastical preferences. If I cannot 
be told that I should go to a particular church because it is the 
State Church, I shall be pretty sure to be told that I ought to 
go there because it is the only true Church. All opinion con- 
trary to the opinion of the partisan is error, all error comes 
from some bad quality in the man who errs, and what more 
fitting than that bad names should be given to bad men. The 
rationale of all persecution lies there. Hence the Catholic of 
New York is found to be as exclusive as the Catholic of Vienna ; 
and many of the Episcopal clergy in that city are as high- 
minded, in the ecclesiastical sense, as the same class of men in 
Canterbury. I saw enough when in the United States to enable 
me to understand how pleasant a thing it might be to a rabid 
Presbyterian to discharge vitriol at a Congregationalist, and 1 
suppose there are Congregationalists who know how to deal 
with such amiable polemics after their own manner. We want 
the American liberty, all of it, and something more. Political 
persecution is dying a lingering death. The death of social 
persecution will be more lingering still. 


Such exhibitions of temper as I have glanced at are symp-_ 


tomatic of weak and vicious habits of thought, and of un- 
spiritual affections. Our Church and Dissent strife is even 
worse than this, but this is far worse than it should be in the 
circumstances. I have been assured, that in some of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States, there has been not 
long since a deep and steady movement of heart towards a 
religious life. Where this state of things has been reported, I 
have no doubt that it has happened; but I regret to say, the 
general condition of the churches of this order in New England 
does not appear to be by any means satisfactory. Time was, it 
seems, in that State, when the connection formed between a 
pastor and his parish, or congregation, was regarded as a con- 
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nection for life, and when it often lasted so long. But a great 
change in this respect has been at work for some while past. 
Not only has this connection come to be commonly of a very 
short duration, but a large number of churches seém to have 
learnt that it is best to avoid electing a pastor at all, preferring 
to engage ministers for a longer or shorter time simply as 
preachers. In the Boston Recorder, a little before the meeting 
of the Council in that city, a well-informed correspondent called 
attention to the following facts touching the state of Congrega- 
tionalism in the States of New England :-— 


‘In 1863, there were reported in these States 1,424 churches. 
Of these churches 730 were supplied with pastors; 469 with stated 
preachers ; and 225 were vacant. 

‘There were also 1,580 ministers reported in the statistics. Of 
these 738 were pastors, 429 stated supplies, and 413 unemployed 
either as pastors or stated preachers.’ 


In the following extract, the case is presented still more 
definitely, — 


‘Nearly half of the Congregational churches in New England are 
either supplied by stated preachers, or are vacant; while we have 
an excess of unsettled ministers over the pastors of one hundred and 
four. In two of the States, Maine and Vermont, there are more 
stated supplies than settled ministers. The churches in the several 
States are supplied thus :— 


Maine ... . . 71 with pastors, 121 with stated supplies. 
N. Hampshire. 82 ,, ” 64 ,, ” ” 
Vermont. ... 71 ,, 84 ,, ” ” 
Massachusetts 319 ,, 55 ” ” 
Rhode Island. 13 ,, ” 


Connecticut. . 174 ,, + 80 ,, ” ” 


‘By comparing the statistics of 1859 with those of 1863, embrac- 
ing a term of four years, we find a gain of twenty-four per cent. in 
the number of churches having stated supplies, and a loss of nearly 
five per cent. in those supplied with pastors; the gain averaging 
six ~ cent. yearly, and the loss of one and one-fourth per cent. 

‘ During the same term there has been a loss of eight per cent. 
in pastors, and a gain of twenty-two per cent. in stated supplies.’ 


Truly, if this is the pass to which things may come, there is 
danger of our boasting of our Congregationalism much beyond 
warrant. It may be, that it is not always desirable that a pas- 
torate should be life-long; one change, and, perhaps, a second 
in a fairly protracted life, may be expedient, both for minister 
and cues & It may also be, that some of these vacant churches, 
as among ourselves, may be small, too small to sustain an effi- 
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cient pastorate. But, when every imaginableconcession shall have 
been made, the condition of affairs which the preceding figures 
indicate, seems to me in a fearful degree significant of evil, and 
prophetic of evil. It implies a sad spiritual declension, and it 
must lead from bad to worse. Would we might see such a 
movement against it as shall promise an effectual reform. The 
pastoral office is assuredly of Divine institution. Virtually to 
proscribe it, is to contemn the authority which has given it ex- 
istence. Such a sin will not fail to bring its retribution. 

One point in which the Congregationalism of the United 
States is a more sober, and perhaps a wiser system than our 
own, I should not forget to mention. It eschews the name 
Independency. I am not sure that it is wise in doing that, 
but it does so for a reason. It admits that no one Congrega- 
tional church has authority over another, and that so far 
all Congregational Churches are Independent. But when a 
church is disposed to elect a pastor, it is usual to ask the pastors 
and churches of the neighbourhood to express their opinion in 
‘Council’ as to the fitness of the intended proceedings. This 
judgment, or ‘council,’ is not necessarily law, but the usage is 
that it should be sought, and the feeling is that much weight 
should be ceded to it when given. The philosophy of this 
custom is, that as churches should study to be at peace within 
themselves, so they should study to be at peace with their 
neighbour churches. Their institutional Independency is not 
to mean moral isolation. With governmental efficiency at 
home, it befits them to combine spiritual unity abroad. This 
wise policy the New England Congregationalists have received 
from a wise ancestry. To our American brethren I would say 
respectfully, but earnestly—hold to it. To our English Con- 
gregationalists I would say—go and do likewise. But even in 
New England, I am told, this custom is falling into disuse. 

Greatly to the credit of the American churches is the libe- 
rality with which they have sustained all their religious and 
benevolent institutions during their four years of war. The 
Congregationalists have borne their full share of this burden, 
and have borne it cheerfully. And, besides contriving to meet 
all the old demands upon them, and even going beyond the 
old limit, they have made large contributions special to the 
crisis through which they have passed. I scarcely dare trust 
myself to name the amount of the contributions that have 
been made to the Christian Commission, to promote the religious 
interest of the army; and to the Sanitary Commission, designed 
to extend relief to the sick and wounded, whether friend or foe. 
The utter recklessness of human life and of human suffering 
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which seemed at times to characterize the war spirit in the 
North, shocked many English minds inexpressibly, and the 
feeling thus awakened led many to express repugnance to their 
war policy in strong terms. ut if the whole case be duly 
weighed, it will be seen that for this dread resoluteness there 
was a reason, and that under it there flowed a current of 
Christian and humane feeling, deep and steady. 

Concerning the preaching in the United States I had small 
opportunity of judging. Care was taken that my business there 
should be to preach myself, and that little space should be allowed 
me for listening to others. Englishmen know something of the 
sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, and something of the dis- 
courses of Dr. Bushnell. But neither of these gifted men can be 
taken as specimens of American preaching generally. The free, 
discursive, popular eloquence of Beecher, and the refined philo- 
sophical thought of Bushnell, are alike remote from the kind of 
preaching which may be said to be characteristic of the American 
pulpit. The Methodists, to the credit of their good sense, dis- 
countenance reading sermons. It is not known among them, 
and they have their reward. I was sorry to learn that the reverse 
is the custom in most of the other denominations, and I have 
reason to think that the common manner of reading lacks the 
force and fire necessary to make reading effective on the popular 
mind. An old Scotchwoman was one day praising Dr. Chal- 
mers very highly on her way home from church, when a divine 
who heard her said, ‘I wonder at you, mother, in talking so; 
‘the man read it all, and you know what you have said against 
‘ reading sermons.’ ‘ Aye,’ was the reply of the good dame, ‘ but 
‘such reading as yon ’ Yes—there is the secret, and a secret 
which only a few of those who read sermons ever come to know. 
Some men can be more efficient as public instructors by reading 
than otherwise. But such men should be exceptional. It is 
not necessary that they should be the rule. It is expected in 
New England, as I heard, that sermons should be short. I 
thought the expectation a bad sign. "When sermons are good— 
good not only in what they contain, but in the spirit of freedom 
and freshness with which the preacher delivers himself—we do 
not find the people often expressing the wish that their minister 
would ‘use shortness.’ There are sermons that are too long be 
they short asthey may. From all that I could learn, my con- 
clusion is, that in American preaching, taken generally, there 
is a good measure of intelligence, the enunciation of sound 
doctrine, and of right principle, with a grave sort of earnestness, 
but that it is sadly wanting in emotion, embracing little of the 
persuasive. In this deficiency we perhaps see an effect of 
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climate. But why should secu/ar oratory in America be impas- 
sioned, and religious oratory so much wanting in that element ? 

It may seem strange that the Episcopal Church, keeping to 
the model of the Church of England, should be highly influ- 
ential in America. To find the elements of harmony between 
Church-of-Englandism and Republicanism may be difficult. But 
the fact is, the Americans who have become Episcopalians, if 
they have not ceased to be republicans, consist mostly of persons 
who see much in the republicanism before them that is not to 
their taste. It is often said that the higher and more cultured 
class of men in the United States never touch politics, which 
really means that they cannot be said to be really republicans. 
For the same reason, the same parties seek a place apart from the 
ecclesiastical bodies whose polity is of the more democratic cast. 
Such persons are shocked by as to insolence at the hustings, or 
through the press, still more of presenting itself within the 
pale of a church. They will face none of it anywhere if they 
can avoid it. In the Episcopal Church there is a settled service, 
leaving little to the accident of good or bad taste in the minister, 
and a moderated popular influence, giving security against 
annoyance from that quarter. The vulgar is precluded—every- 
thing is graceful and orderly. This form of religion, moreover, 
is known to be that of the Queen of England and her Court, 
and of the rank and wealth of England for the most part—and 
let some Americans rebel against it as they may, the opinion 
and taste of England have potent influence in the United States. 
Of course, it should be admitted that a man may be an Episco- 
palian ‘Church-of-England man from higher considerations 
than these ; but the lower considerations, I imagine, do much 
more than the higher to make men Episcopalians in America. 

The discipline of a Congregational Church should be such as 
to secure its spiritual character; but the most fitting mode of 
securing that end in one set of circumstances and in another, 
may be considerably different. There is nothing in Congrega- 
tionalism, rightly understood, that should necessitate offence to 
the upper and cultured classes of society. But let it be admin- 
istered in heedlessness of all special feeling in that quarter, and 
the natural consequence will follow. The upper and cultured 
classes will be lost to it. To occasion that loss without neces- 
sity—and necessity for it there is not—would not only be a 
great folly, but a great sin. I venture to say thus much, not 
only to Congregationalists on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but to some who are not so far away. 

Recent events will probably be found to have given a new 
force to the feeling by which many have been drifted towards 
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the less popular ecclesiastical organizations in America. De 
Tocqueville records it as a significant fact in his time, that the 
clergy of the different denominations in America cautiously ab- 
stained from meddling with politics. Their churches, he remarks, 
would not tolerate them in doing otherwise. In this respect a 
great change has come. During the last four years the ‘ drum 
‘ecclesiastic’ has sounded louder than any other. Christian 
pastors have taken the first place among secular politicians, 
and the passions which have moved the civic organizations 
in the State, have moved the spiritual organizations of the 
Church in an equal degree. It is easy to see how, in these 
circumstances, the ecclesiastical will be affected anew by the 
political. If the preacher is to become as much politician as 
divine, and preaching is to be transformed into a sort of Sunday 
newspaper—what next ? 

I have spoken of the exterior of the places of worship in the 
United States, but I should add that in their interior they are 
generally spacious, light, and cheerful. My impressions had 
been—I know not why—that little of the light or cheerful 
belonged to them. I remember well the picture of Ward 
Beecher’s Church that was present to my imagination. It was 
that of a vast space, covered in the galleries and below with 
dingy-coloured pews, filled chiefly with men, and those for the 
most part of the less agreeable American physiognomy—a thin, 
hard-featured, immobile race. But on entering the church at 
Brooklyn I found myself in a place as bright as a May morning, 
the congregation before me consisted largely of well-dressed 
females, the men were mostly young men, and the whole was, 
in appearance, just such a gathering as might be seen in one of 
our own suburban chapels, where a popular preacher brings his 
crowds about him. So, in little things as in great, nearer 
acquaintance corrects misconception. The general construction 
of the place is good, and the open platform pulpit, with its slight 
deskwork in front, from which the orator addresses the assembly, 
is admirable. The platform is also felicitously low. 

I must not conclude these hasty notes without mentioning 
that in Washington I had the privilege of an introduction to 
General Grant. The eminent man was in his official apartment, 
much the sort of room in which a London attorney might be 
imagined giving audience to his clients. The general was not 
in uniform, and plainly dressed. The portraits of him are 
faithful representations of his square and spacious forehead, and 
of the settled and regular, but not strongly marked features 
below. A military officer was in attendance upon him who was 
of old Indian descent, a person somewhat above the ordinary 
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height, whose complexion and features bespoke his origin, but 
whose civilized experiences had given him a little more flesh 
than would seem to have been common among his ancestors. 
This stately descendant from the sons of the old wilderness, 

ve me a cordial grasp of the hand on our being introduced. 

he manner of the general was simple and quiet. I soon saw 
that he was a man of few words, and had reason to think that 
his words were usually well chosen. After a few common 
ag had passed he began to speak freely on public affairs. 

e tone of the English press concerning the military action of 
the North seemed to have impressed him unfavourably. 

‘If your newspapers are to be believed,’ said the soldier who 
is second to none of his time, ‘ we never went into the field but 
‘to be beaten. I have been in more engagements than any other 
‘man in the service, and have not been beaten yet. On the 
‘ Continent of Europe, too, the disposition it appears has been to 
‘harp on the same string. Friends who have visited your 
‘country and France tell me that, go into what circle they 
‘might, the talk about America all went one way.’ 

In reply I mentioned some facts which seemed to warrant a 
somewhat different conclusion. These facts were frankly ad- 
mitted as tending to show that in England there must after all 
have been a considerable breadth of sympathy with the North. 
‘Say what they will,’ said the quis, ‘this war has been the 
‘ biggest job of its sort that has been done in this world ; and it 
‘will be a chapter to itself in the history of war—nothing like 
‘it has gone before.’ My knowledge of military affairs did not 
qualify me to enter into discussion on that point. But when I 
remember the modern appliances which have come into such 
marvellous action in this war; the largeness of the armies 
brought into the field, and the nature of the country in which 
those armies were to be handled, a country so vast, so intersected 
with formidable rivers, so covered with wood and old forests, 
and where the fighting in consequence came to be so much by 
means of timber barricades and earthworks, thrown up on 
every exigency almost as by magic—when these facts are looked 
at and considered, it will become easy to suppose that out of this 
American struggle many a lesson has come which military men 
everywhere will do well to ponder. When about to take my 
leave, I was pleased to hear the general say, ‘ Well, I think I 
‘shall come to England some day, but it must not be until I can 
‘spare something like a twelvemonth for that part of the world.’ 
I did not fail to express my conviction, that if he came among 
us he would find not a few capable of appreciating what he had 
done, and of doing so generously. Of Lee the general spoke 
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honourably, describing him as an able man who had made a. 
great mistake—this mistake, I presume, was in committing 
himself against the Northern cause, the cause, the final success 
of which the general himself had never doubted. An able and 
well-informed military critic writing towards the close of the last 
year, in the Edinburgh Review, has said,—‘ If a general’s perfect 
‘adaptation of given means to a required end—if careful fore- 
‘thought in design, with a just mixture of audacity and caution 
‘in the execution—may fairly challenge our admiration, 
‘Sherman’s campaign in 1864, and those of Grant and Lee in 
‘the preceding years, seem not unworthy to be classed with 
‘the highest achievements which the armies of modern warfare 
‘ record.’ * In terms no less honourable to the military genius of 
those great men, might the same critic write on what has followed. 
But with General Sherman, I sincerely trust the present 
generation of Americans will know no more of war. From all 
that I could learn, the feeling of the more thoughtful and 
influential class everywhere was, that they had seen enough of 
that for their time. Were they willingly to give themselves 
to any other course in their circumstances, it would be high 
time that the nations of the world should sue for a statute of 
lunacy against them. 

On the whole, it may be said, that England and Europe have 
not misunderstood the American question so much as Americans 
themselves have imagined. Englishmen generally have seen 
from the first, that though the slave question lay at the root of 
the strife, the great aim of the North was not to extinguish 
slavery, but to save the Union. In this Englishmen were 
right, and Americans themselves have taken great pains to 
satisfy them that they were so. Englishmen, again, clearly 
foresaw the fearful cost at which the conquest of the South 
would be achieved, if achieved at all, and they naturally paused 
in the presence of the wide sea of misery which opened before 
them. Further, Englishmen saw clearly, that conquest realized, 
the appalling question—the present question—would remain, 
viz., What is to be done with four millions of free blacks, let 
loose side by side with a not much greater number of whites, 
and those whites their former owners? This difficulty, I believe, 
has been more clearly apprehended by thoughtful men in 
England, than by many abolitionists in the United States. 
But the point which many Englishmen have failed to see is— 
that terrible as the cost of the conquest might be, and terrible 
as the cost of the readjustment to follow conquest might be, the 
North had been shut up to this course by the South—they were 
* January, 1865. P. 288. 
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bound to take it. And the thing done is a gigantic proof of 
what the American people can do. Let it never be forgotten, 
that nine-tenths of the blood in the United States is the old 
Teutonic blood—English, Dutch, German, Swedish, Danish, and 
the like—and truly they have shown ‘the mettle of their pasture ;’ 
and have further shown how the popular government of the old 
Teutons may be allied with their old indomitable courage, 
even in the midst of the enervating influences of modern civili- 
zation. In this, the United States have given new hope to the 
free, and have sent a new dismay to the hearts of the servile. 
Democracy may not be ruinously fickle. A vast republic may 
evince the unity, the concentration, and the persistency supposed 
to be special to monarchy. 

But though I speak thus, I am not about to abandon the old 
ship. Still I say, Old England forme! We have politicians 
among us who are too cosmopolitan to have a country, who, 
indeed, have become so alien from the land of their birth as to 
be prepared to side with any country against their own. You 
place a criminal at the bar of the Old Bailey, and whatever the 
presumptions against him, our law humanely says—account him 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty. But there are men 
who must be accounted Englishmen, who cannot cede even 
this poor privilege to their country. No; let her get into 
disagreement, no matter where, her case is sure to be pre- 
judged, she is pronounced to be in the wrong. Some men of 
this sort have been great Northerners, and many in the North 
have been flattered by their advocacy ; but with men of sense 
in this country such advocacy is not merely worthless—it is 
mischievous. The good name of England is very dear to me, 
and I expect the good name of every man’s country to be the 
same to him. 

Of course, we did not visit the United States without doing 
homage to the Falls of Niagara—the sight of all sights on the 
American Continent. Which impressed us most, the rapids 
that rushed down to form the two great cataracts, or the 
cataracts themselves, I can hardly say. Perhaps the spectacle 
from the gallery at the summit of the round tower was that 
which moved me the most deeply. Words can tell but poorly 
what it was to look up to the far-off heights of those de- 
svending waters, nearly a mile in width, to see them glide down 
as so much liquid glass into a thousand rocky hollows, and like 
enraged forces storming a city, make their way with noise 
and foam through breach after breach, and over rampart 
after rampart, until the mighty flood has converged on the 
dread ridges of enduring rock over which they pass and become 
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—the Falls. All this gives to the eye a vision which seems to 
belong to a world where the Creator works on a larger and 
grander scale than in our own; and gives, at the same time, 
to the ear those booming sounds which may be imagined as 
telling from afar of the gigantic strife which braced the 
strength and genius of Milton’s angels, and those sounds 
of many waters, which come up like myriad voices from 
the battle-field where the victors see that the tide is with 
them. Such were the sounds heard at Hastings, when the 
Normans feigned retreat, and the Saxons closing on their track, 
thundered at their heels; and such at Naseby, when England’s 
Tronsides stood face to face with England’s Chivalry, and 
braving it to victory, sent forth from their lion throats the 
watchwords of their triumph. In fact, to look upon Niagara 
was to look upon a scene so foreign to our ordinary experience, 
that some whispering spirit seemed to say—‘ Look on, mortal, 
‘look on, absorb it with thine eyes, for it is too wonderful to 
‘ last, it must soon be gone.’ But it is not so. Like the sun and 
moon and stars, the beauty of Niagara does not fade—its 

deur does not wane. Generations droop and breathe their 
last, but this hoary giant fainteth not, gives no sign of weari- 
ness, Oh, Nature, how evanescent is man compared with thee! 
Still, the scale is on his side. He has a consciousness that 
nature has not, and he too will last on in his own manner—on 
for ever ! 

My companion had been so long divorced by the dry heat of 
the States from anything at all like a good Scotch mist, that I 
hardly knew when I should get him away from the atmosphere 
moistened by the spray of the Falls—and it certainly was very 
grateful and refreshing. I scarcely need say that the Canada 
side is the side by which the Falls should be approached, if it 
can be so managed—and that may be easily done even by those 
who reach the neighbourhood from the United States. I had 
looked on the scene from that point as given in a panorama 
some thirty years ago, and I found the picture and the reality 
in remarkable harmony. The grand hotel on the Canada side— 
the hotel to which all strangers should go—has suffered con- 
siderably from having been made the base of operations by the 
Confederate raiders. The public at present seem afraid of being 
supposed to have some connection with gentlemen of that class 
if seen there, and the house in consequence has been com- 

tively deserted during the last summer. 

No doubt the feeling of the Canadians generally towards the 
United States is not such as to satisfy Brother Jonathan, but 
they have no disposition to do him any harm, openly or 
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covertly. As to annexation, it isa very small number of the 
Canadians who can be said to be in favour of it, and the motive 
in their case is purely fiscal and commercial. The strong 
royalist feeling in Upper Canada, and the strong Catholic feel- 
ing in the Lower, are elements which would make annexation 
anything but desirable on either side. Then there is the 
United States’ debt. New partners in that concern must of 
course expect to take their share in the existing liabilities. My 
impression is, that the best thing that could happen to Canada, 
would be that she should be told that after this day twelve 
months she will be considered as of age, and must prepare to go 
alone. The stern.self-reliance imposed on the United States by 
circumstances has done much towards making those States 
what they are; and the bracing which the Canadians need is 
that which would come if they were placed on the same footing. 
Moral influences might still link the mother-country and the 
colony together, by many kind offices ; but would you make 
Canada strong and prosperous, give her the conviction that her 
strength and prosperity must come from herself. That the 
United States could conquer Canada is not to be doubted, and 
in that fact lies one reason which will render the States indis- 
posed towards such a policy. Neither vanity nor interest would 
be served by it. The want of British America is not the want 
of fortifications and of military establishments, but of a more 
effective system of intercommunication. — 

The reception given to my companion and myself by our 
friends in Canada, was such ag we are not likely to forget. It 
was of a kind which I can hardly think we should have found 
in any other quarter of the world. It is not the want of good 
feeling towards Canada that has prompted me to speak as I have 
done, but the reverse. 
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On this page I have a communication to make to the readers 
of the British Quarterly. Twenty-one years are now completed 
since, by the generous and able coadjutorship of a few friends, 
I succeeded in giving existence to this journal. Having served 
three apprenticeships as its Editor, with the whole responsi- 
bility of the work, financial and literary, resting upon me, I 
feel that the time has come in which this weight should pass to 
the shoulders of younger and stronger men. 

Many a loving and noble soul, with me when I began this 
labour, has gone ‘before me. Some of these departed ones, could 
they have foreseen that the Review would live through one- 
and-twenty years, would have hailed this issue with no little 
gratitude and gladness. I have missed such men, one by one, 
from my side; and though still myself in the field, I am only 
too conscious that a man at seventy must not expect to be what 
he was at fifty. 

The British Quarterly Review has aimed to acquit itself faith- 
fully on all questions touching English interests, religious truth, 
and that spiritual kingdom of which Christ is the Head. The 
learned and gifted men who are to tzk2 my place, will keep the 
same objects i in view; will show themselves, I doubt not, more 
efficient in promoting them than I have been ; and such help as 
I can render them shall be rendered freely. 

But here, as Editor, I have to say, farewell to all who have 
watched the course of this child of my brain and heart with 
interest during its minority. The season of full age is now 
come—the season in which the — fruit may be expected. 
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TueErr was a time when it was only fitting that Ireland should be 
the great difficulty of our statesmen. It had long been badly 
governed, and a wide-spread disaffection was the natural and retri- 
butive sequence. 

O’Connell, when at his worst, was a monster naturally generated 
by bad laws badly administered. Nor were the mischiefs produced 
by that mendacious demagogue to die with him. The present dis- 
affection of the lower Celtic race in Ireland is without cause, but it 
has been entailed by a disaffection of which that could not be said. 

The Irish Church might well be an enormous grievance in the 
eyes of an Irish Catholic. But, from some mysterious cause, that is 
a wrong against which Irishmen will not take action. What 
grievance Ireland has beside, even Celtic ingenuity could not readily 
discover. Had Ireland done for herself a tenth part of what Eng- 
land has done for her within the last thirty years, she might have 
been one of the happiest of countries. 

But Ireland is to be a Republic ; a thorn in the side of her Saxon 
neighbour ; the gate through which the foe shall enter who is to 
prostrate Albion once and for ever. So prate the recreant Celts who 
have found a home on the other side the Atlantic, and there are 
gullible Celts in the Emerald Isle who can believe them. 

Such was the traitor’s dream in Ireland more than half a century 
since, when he had a plausible case, and all Europe at his back. 
But where is his case now? His European allies now ? 

If Europe be lost, it may be said, Americais gained. Wereit so, 
this change of prospect would be greatly for the worse. But it is 
not so. The United States have enough on their hands at home, 
and have as much of the Irish element in them as they well know 
what to do with. No doubt the Hibernian sharpers who are 
manipulating this treason at three thousand miles distance, have 
their own ends to serve by it, and as that shall become more patent 
we shall hear less from that quarter. 

But even in these few sentences we have bestowed more words on 
this mixture of idiocy and madness than it deserves. 
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Plato and the other Companions of Sokrates. By GEORGE 
Grote, F.R.S. In three volumes. Londen: J. Murray. 
1865. 


This is, beyond controversy, the greatest book of the season, in its own 
department. Mr. Grote is not a writer who does his work superficially. No 
n could be more exact in detail, more unwearied in research, and, perhaps 
some readers would say, more painful in the elaboration of the minutest points 
of his subject. Happily for himself, in other points he has very little of the 
spirit of the great German scholars. He has no novel theory of his own to 
propound, and to which the facts must be made to conform, but is content to 
take the more humble but more useful position of a simple historian and 
interpreter. In all his judgments, he displays that sound practical sense so 
characteristic of all that he has written. In nothing is this more conspicuous 
than in his determination to abide by the canon of Thrasyllus in the settlement 
of all questions relative to the genuineness of Plato’s writings, deciding them 
rather by external evidence than by those internal indications of their origin, 
the uncertainty of which is demonstrated by the fact that they wear an entirely 
different aspect according to the prepossessions of the various minds by which 
they are interpreted. With similar judgment, he has dismissed the elaborate 
schemes for grouping the various Dialogues together, which have found favour with 
some speculative commentators, but the complicated character of which he rightly 
regards as a reason sufficient to warrant their rejection. Probably many would say 
that one so intensely practical in the whole turn of his mind, is not capable of 
thoroughly appreciating the peculiar genius of Plato, and we are not prepared to 
deny the force of this objection. Still, whatever exceptions may be taken to 
many of his criticisms, it is not to be denied that this book, with its massive 
learning, its vivid sketches, not only of Plato, but still more of his great teacher, 
others of his associates, and its painstaking analysis of his several works, is one 
of the noblest tributes that has yet been raised in honour of the great founder of 
Athenian philosophy. 


Recent British Philosophy: a Review with Criticisms. By 
Davip Masson. London and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 
1865. 


Various circumstances have of late combined to give metaphysical philosophy 
a prominence which it has not hitherto possessed. Many of its leading questions 
are so frequently discussed, that no man who at all pretends to be considered as 
educated can afford to be wholly ignorant of them. There are still, however, 
comparatively few who are prepared to pursue such inquiries to- any great 
extent, the great majority desire simply to find as easy and expeditious a plan as 
possible of obtaining so much information on these subjects as will enable them to 
express themselves with ordinary intelligence concerning them. Mr. Masson’s book 
is admirably calculated to meet the wants of this class. It carefully explains 
terms, which to the uninitiated are absolutely unintelligible—it points out the 
characteristics of the great philosophical schools, it carefully indicates the 
course which speculative thought has followed, it gives a very fair estimate of 
the merits of the principal writers of the day. It is not superficial, it is not 
crude, but it is essentially popular both in its style and general mode of 
treatment. The survey which it takes is comprehensive, and its spirit is 
generous and manly. It will be useful to others, besides the class which we 
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have mentioned, for even those who are desirous of becoming moro thoroughly 
acquainted with philosophical questions, may gain from this book a good general 
idea of the ground which they have to traverse, and of the bestmode of pursuing 
their investigations. 


An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, 
and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed 
in his Writings. By Joun Stuart Mix. London: 
Longman, Green, & Co. 1865. 


Mr. Mill's mode of conducting controversy must secure him favour even from 
those who have least sympathy with his opinions. The tribute which he pays 
to the genius of Sir William Hamilton, his recognition of the services he has 
rendered to metaphysical philosophy, and his earnest desire to give a 
faithful representation of his opinions by full quotations from his own writings, 
all indicate a spirit of fairness by which we should be glad to see such discussions 
always characterised. Still we cannot feel thas he has thoroughly appreciated 
Sir W. Hamilton, or has in every case fully apprehended the exact drift of some 
of his statements. The two men represent schools of thought so diametrically 
opposite, and their minds are of so;liffergnt’a type; that itis not very surprising 
if even with a chivajrous anxiety,to, rphglerfittingshondur ty his opponent, Mr. 
Mill should have fortaed a somewhat ‘ldwér éstitidtée of Sir W. Hamilton’s power 
and work than impartia} aicn; wopld adopt. ; SNpt*anfmequéntly, too, he appears 
to be hypercritical, in sqme qf his: points of difference 
where they really exist; even sorhetinits ttdating an antagonism where there 
is substantial agreement. We cannot here of course profess to enter into all the 
metaphysical questions which are raised, or to express any judgment of our own 
upon them, but independent of any opinion as to the merits of the controversy, 
we can heartily rejoice in the appearance of a work so profound, so thorough 
and exhaustive in its treatment, in fact in every way so fitted to be regarded as 
an exponent of the views of the important school of thought of which Mr. Mill 
is the acknowledged leader. We cannot, however, but express our regret at the 
offensive tone which he has adopted in discussing the theological aspects of the 
question, and which has afforded opportunity for an attack upon him which 
could not have been found, if the sentiment of the passage of which so much has 
been made, had been expressed in language more reverent and less offensive to 
the minds of many as earnest and conscientious as himself. On the other hand, 
nothing would be more foolish than an attempt to meet Mr. Mill’s powerful 
reasonings by vehement denunciation and ignorant appeal to the odiwm theo- 
logicum. There are numbers of sincere Christians who believe the Gospel is to 
be-defended far more intelligently and successfully on the principles of Mr. Mill 
than on those of Mr. Mansel. At all events the question is to be reasoned out on 
purely philosophical grounds, and those who would attempt to stop such investi- 
gations on the plea that their tendency is to infidelity are doing Christianity 
serious injury. For ourselves, we hope that Mr. Mill’s work will only prepare the 
way for a more thorough discussion of questions in whose right settlement such 
important issues are involved. 


Essays on Sabbath Storing. The Need and Method of Sab- 
bath Storing for God. By Henry T. Ropsouns, B.A. 
The Obligation and Advantages of Sabbath Storing for God. 
By Grorce FLETcHER, Bury. London: S. W. Partridge. 


We quite believe in the Scriptural character of the principle that lies at the 
root of these two essays—that Christian liberality should be systematic, regular, 


and on a scale proportionate to the resources of the giver. It is perfectly evident, 
too, that there are a great many, who if this principle is to be reduced to practice, 
will need weekly to consecrate a portion of their substance to the service of God. 
To go further than this, and attempt to enforce this practice of ‘Sabbath Storing’ 
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This is, beyond controversy, the greatest book of the season, in its own 
department. Mr. Grote is not a writer who does his work superficially. No 
German could be more exact in detail, more unwearied in research, and, perhaps 
some readers would say, more painful in the elaboration of the minutest points 
of his subject. Happily for himself, in other points he has very little of the 
spirit of the great German scholars. He has no novel theory of his own to 
propound, and to which the facts must be made to conform, but is content to 
take the more humble but more useful position of a simple historian and 
interpreter. In all his judgments, he displays that sound practical sense so 
characteristic of all that he has written. In nothing is this more conspicuous 
than in his determination to abide by the canon of Thrasyllus in the settlement 
of all questions relative to the genuineness of Plato’s writings, deciding them 
rather by external evidence than by those internal indications of their origin, 
the uncertainty of which is demonstrated by the fact that they wear an entirely 
different aspect according to the prepossessions of the various minds by which 
they are interpreted. With similar judgment, he has dismissed the elaborate 
schemes for grouping the various Dialogues together, which have found favour with 
some speculative commentators, but the complicated character of which he rightly 
regards as a reason sufficient to warrant their rejection. Probably many would say 
that one so intensely practical in the whole turn of his mind, is not capable of 
thoroughly appreciating the peculiar genius of Plato, and we are not prepared to 
deny the force of this objection. Still, whatever exceptions may be taken to 
many of his criticisms, it is not to be denied that this book, with its massive 
learning, its vivid sketches, not only of Plato, but still more of his great teacher, 
others of his associates, and its painstaking analysis of his several works, is one 
of the noblest tributes that has yet been raised in honour of the great founder of 
Athenian philosophy. 
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Davip Masson. London and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 
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Various circumstances have of late combined to give metaphysical philosophy 
a prominence which it has not hitherto possessed. Many of its leading questions 
are so frequently discussed, that no man who at all pretends to be considered as 
educated can afford to be wholly ignorant of them. There are still, however, 
comparatively few who are prepared to pursue such inquiries to any great 
extent, the great majority desire simply to find as easy and expeditious a plan as 
possible of obtaining so much information on these subjects as will enable them to 
express themselves with ordinary intelligence concerning them. Mr. Masson’s book 
is admirably calculated to meet the wants of this class. It carefully explains 
terms, which to the uninitiated are absolutely unintelligible—it points out the 
characteristics of the great philosophical schools, it carefully indicates the 
course which speculative thought has followed, it gives a very fair estimate of 
the merits of the principal writers of the day. It is not superficial, it is not 
crude, but it is essentially popular both in its style and gencral mode of 
treatment. The survey which it takes is comprehensive, and its spirit is 
generous and manly. It will be useful to others, besides the class which we 
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have mentioned, for even those who are desirous of becoming more thoroughly 
acquainted with philosophical questions, may gain from this book a good general 
idea of the ground which they have to traverse, and of the bestmode of pursuing 
their investigations. 


An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed 
in his Writings. By Joun Stuart Mixx. London: 
Longman, Green, & Co. 1865. 


Mr. Mill's mode of conducting controversy must secure him favour even from 
those who have least sympathy with his opinions. The tribute which he pays 
to the genius of Sir William Hamilton, his recognition of the services he has 
rendered to metaphysical philosophy, and his earnest desire to give a 
faithful representation of his opinions by full quotations from his own writings, 
all indicate a spirit of fairness by which we should be glad to see such discussions 
always characterised. Still we cannot feel thas he has thoroughly appreciated 
Sir W. Hamilton, or has in every case fully apprehended the exact drift of some 
of his statements. The two men represent schools of thought so diametrically 
opposite, and their minds ere of so differgnt-a type; that it is not very surprising 
if even with a chiva{rous anxiety to, renjler fitging:;hondur to his opponent, Mr. 
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metaphysical questions which are raised, or to express any judgment of our own 
upon them, but independent of any opinion as to the merits of the controversy, 
we can heartily rejoice in the appearance of a work so profound, so thorough 
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is the acknowledged leader. We cannot, however, but express our regret at the 
offensive tone which he has adopted in discussing the theological aspects of the 
question, and which has afforded opportunity for an attack upon him which 
could not have been found, if the sentiment of the passage of which so much has 
been made, had been expressed in language more reverent and less offensive to 
the minds of many as earnest and conscientious as himself. On the other hand, 
nothing would be more foolish than an attempt to meet Mr. Mill’s powerful 
reasonings by vehement denunciation and ignorant appeal to the odiwm theo- 
logicum. There are numbers of sincere Christians who believe the Gospel is to 
be-defended far more intelligently and successfully on the principles of Mr. Mill 
than on those of Mr. Mansel. At all events the question is to be reasoned out on 
purely philosophical grounds, and those who would attempt to stop such investi- 
gations on the plea that their tendency is to infidelity are doing Christianity 
serious injury. For ourselves, we hope that Mr. Mill’s work will only prepare the 
way for a more thorough discussion of questions in whose right settlement such 
important issues are involved. 
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bath Storing for God. By Henry T. Rossouns, B.A. 
The Obligation and Advantages of Sabbath Storing for God. 
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We quite believe in the Scriptural character of the principle that lies at the 
root of these two essays—that Christian liberality should be systematic, regular, 


and on a scale proportionate to the resources of the giver. It is perfectly evident, 
too, that there are a great many, who if this principle is to be reduced to practice, 
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as of universal and imperative obligation, is to exalt a mere detail of arrangement 
into a fixed and authoritative rule. These essays on the subject are written in 
an earnest spirit, and for the most part in a sensible style. We have no doubt they 
will be useful in arousing some to a more living and realised sense of their 

rsonal duty in the exhibition of Christian liberality, and to many they may 
indicate the best mode of making their resources available for this holy end, but 
we cannot but think that they would have been more successful even in these 
points had they been less encumbered with details which are sure to_ provoke 
objections that will tell even against the principle they set forth. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part V. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 


Having demonstrated, to his own satisfaction at least, that the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is a mere delusion of orthodoxy, Dr. Colenso here attempts 
to show how this extraordinary book did really come into existence. Of course 
it is a composite work, and the Bishop of Natal is able to resolve it into its com- 
ponent parts. So intimate is his acquaintance with the Hebrew language, so 
remarkable his critical acumen, so marvellous his skill in detecting the slightest 
peculiarities either off thought ‘or styl¢, ‘that’ he is avle at once to assign the 
several portions to their ,espectiye aritnors. First there is the old Elohistic 
narrative, which, as he, copdescendingly infornis us, is’‘ oné of the most ancient 
‘histories in the wo,ld—if not, injegc, the most anci~it,’which*exists in the form 
of a written docunjen:.’ Thea are the additicns mad4 BY the Jchovist who 
is also the ‘second Elohoist ’—the further interpolation’ of a second Jehovist, and 
the final revision of the Deuteronomist. If Bishop Colenso fancies that this style 
of criticism will satisfy any intelligent and unprejudiced readers, he will find 
himself miserably disappointed. Even of those who cheered him onward in the 
work of destruction, there will be many who will only laugh at the cool, easy, 
and confident style, in which he attempts the task of reconstruction. To under- 
take a criticism of such work would be a work of supererogation. It would be 
easy to show how utterly worthless is the foundation on which it rests, but even 
though the structure were utterly destroyed, a new one, quite as imposing, would 
speedily rise from its ruins. With an unlimited power of creating Elohists and 
Jehovists, editors and redactors, and of meeting every new difficulty by the 
introduction of a new writer, the Bishop is prepared for all objectors. But how- 
ever he may pride himself on this closing achievement of that prolonged residence 
in England, by which he has given the British public so practical a proof that a 
colonial bishop is nothing more than a mere ecclesiastical appendage, which, how- 
ever ornamental, has no great vitality, he may be assured that it will soon take 
its place among those works of perverted ingenuity which, however interesting 
to the curious, answer no valuable end, and have no intrinsic worth. 


The Book of Prophecy. By Situ, LL.D., F.AS. 
London: Longman, Green, & Co. 


Dr. Smith is more to be commended for his intentions than his performance. 
He is thoroughly orthodox in view, he evidently has been a conscientious, diligent, 
and thoughiful student of Holy Scripture, and there is a great deal of valuable 
matter contained in his work. It will interest, instruct, and confirm those who 
are prepared to accept his premises, and who share his spiritual sympathies. But 
as an antidote to the prevalent scepticism of the times, we fear that it will have 
but little effect. It hardly realises the extent of the difficulties and objections 
with which it has to grapple, it takes for granted a good deal for which those 
whom it addresses would demand proof, and in short altogether is hardly up to 
the point of modern Rationalistic speculations. We are very far from deprecating 
the value of Dr. Smith’s labours, but we cannot feel that he has thrown much 
additional light on the difficult questions of which he treats, or contributed much 
to the defence of revelation against the assailants by whom it is at present 
threatened. 
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The Land of Israel; a Journal of Travels in Palestine 
undertaken with Special Reference to its Physical 
Character. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.R.S. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1865. 


Even amid the number of books on Palestine which have recently appeared» 
Mr. Tristram’s has a distinctive individuality of its own, quite sufficient to 
justify its issue. It treats but slightly geographical or archeological questions, 
and is occupied mainly with a department which has received considerably 
less attention, the physical history of the Holy Land. His was no cursory 
survey, for in conjunction with several companions, he spent ten months in 
careful investigations into the geology and natural history of the country, 
especially of the basin of the Dead Sea and the districts east of the Jordan, as 
being those least accessible to travellers, and of which our knowledge is least 
complete. His companions were carefully selected, and their arrangements 
were well adapted to ensure success in their work, and the result of their joint 
labours was cminently satisfactory. It would not be possible for us here to 
enumerate the interesting discoverics which they made, or to indicate the light 
thrown upon some difficult portions of Holy Writ. We must content ourselves 
with referring our readers to the book as singularly rich in information valuable 
to all Biblical students. Though the arrangement of Mr. Tristram’s materials 
might easily have been improved by presenting the scientific discussions in a 
more connected form, it is just to say that he always writes with simplicity and 
ease, and his personal narrative-has a good deal of life and freshness about it. 
The publishers have done everything necessary on their part to give the 
volume an attractive aspect. The illustrations, which are extremely good, are 
taken from photographs, done by two members of the party. Altogether this 
volume may fairly claim to take its place by theside of those of Stanley, Robinson, 
and Thompson, as filling a position sufficiently distinct from any that has been 
already occupied. 


The History of Frederick II., called Frederick the Great. By 
THomas CARLYLE. Vols. V. & VI. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


In these two volumes, Mr. Carlyle has completed the biography of the latest 
hero whom he has chosen to hold up to the admiration and homage of all who 
believe in him as their prophet. We should say that it is, looked at altogether, 
the most mischievous book he has written, did we not believe that its very 
extravagance will do very much to neutralize its influence with all but the 
author’s more infatuated worshippers. Even regarded in a literary point of 
view, it will add nothing to Mr. Carlyle’s reputation. Of course, it bears the 
marks of high genius. ‘The thoroughness with which the most wearisome details 
of the story have been mastered, and the singular skill with which they are 
grouped together so as to convey a clear and distinct impression to the mind of 
the reader, are alike admirable—while the brilliancy and power of particular 
passages, the pictorial vividness of some of the battle-scenes, and the subtlety of 
many of his criticisms, are unquestionable. But there is no abatement of those 
faults which, in the judgment of thoughtful and impartial men, have always 
marred his excellence and detracted from his power. His fierce and intolerant 
dogmatism has become even more supercilious in its temper and scornful in its 
utterances—his love of paradox and singularity is more pronounced than ever— 
the intensity of his feelings has continually betrayed him into a vehemence 
which is both painful and ludicrous—and the petty tricks of style in which he so 
much delights are so numerous and, to speak boldly, so puerile, that it would 
appear as though the great enemy of ‘cant’ had yielded himself up to its 
dominion, and was resolved to furnish the most remarkable illustration of the 
evil which he had so forcibly denounced. Still, these are only slight blemishes 
when compared with the exceptions that must be taken to the general tone and 
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tendency of our author's teachings. The morale of the book is miserably bad. 
It glorifies men and deeds worthy only of sternest reprobation; it tramples 
under foot considerations of justice and truth as things too vulgar and common- 
place to be taken into account when judging the actions of heroes; it does not so 
much erect a low standard for its favourites, as set them above all law 
whatever; it can hardly find epithets sufficiently strong to express its contempt 
for popular rights and constitutional government; in short, it is the mere 
apotheosis of might, and of might even when embodied in such a savage form as 
that of Frederick’s brutal father, or employed to secure an end so utterly 
unjustifiable as his own seizure of Silesia. Much of this, of course, is to be 
attributed to Mr. Carlyle’s unfortunate selection of subject, for if Frederick was 
to be exalted into a faultless hero, all the ordinary principles for judging 
character must be set aside. We can admire the extraordinary genius of the 
Prussian monarch as much as Mr. Carlyle—we can recognize the force of 
character which he derived from the singleness of his purpose and the 
unscrupulous determination with which he pursued it—we can do full justice 
to the indomitable spirit which he displayed under the gigantic difficulties and 
the crushing misfortunes against which he had to contend, and the amazing 
fertility of invention which compensated for the poverty of his resources in his 
conflict against the united forces of continental Europe. But here our praises 
must end. Of conscience he was utterly devoid; he was a despot at home and an 
unprincipled aggressor abroad ; his policy was marked only by unmitigated and 
lawless selfishness ; and if he is conspicuous among his contemporaries for the 
greatness of his abilities, he is not less distinguished by an over-reaching ambition 
which mocked at treaties, outraged international law, involved Europe in long 
and desolating wars, and brought his own country to the very verge of ruin. To 
exalt such a man is to confound the distinctions of right and wrong. ‘I define 
‘him to myself,’ says Carlyle, ‘as hitherto the last of the Kings; when the next 
* will be is a very long question.’ Ifthe next is to be of the same type, may it 
still be long before the world look upon him, say we. But then, we suppose, we, 
in common with our countrymen in general, will, for so atrocious a sentiment, be 
_—_ among ‘Gadarene swine, galloping rapidly down steep places—I know 
‘ whither.’ 


North West Passage by Land. By Viscount Mitton and Dr. 
CHEADLE. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


If this work proves nothing else, it shows that aristocratic birth and associations, 
and the luxurious modes of lite with which they are connected, are not incompatible 
with those habits of hardihood, daring, and patient endurance which we are fond 
of believing to be distinctive of the English character. In venturing to travel the 
thousands of miles which separate between the Atlantic and the Pacific, through 
untravelled regions, either given up to utter desolation and barrenness, or peopled 
by savage tribes, Lord Milton and his companions undertook an enterprise which 
might well have appalled the stoutest heart, and any difficulties which they might 
have anticipated were more than surpassed by the realities of their perilous 
journey. We have rarely read a narrative of more thrilling adventure, and 
cannot but admire the undaunted courage which sustained them through it all. 
From the time of their leaving the last settlements of civilization, they were ex- 
posed to a series of trials which must have put to the severest tests alike 
their moral determination and their physical strength. They bivouacked for 
months amid all the perils of the wilderness ; they were reduced to subsist upon 
the scantiest and most disgusting fare; they were finally compelled to sacrifice 
some of their horses in order to save themselves from absolute starvation, and 
were brought to the very last stage of destitution and feebleness, when at length, 
happily for themselves and their friends, they reached the desired goal. We 
confess we cannot share their sanguine expectations as to the possibility of their 
discoveries being turned to practical advantage ; but not the less do we honour the 
stern and manly resolution which they displayed, and not the less do we feel in- 
terested in the graphic account which they have given of a journey almost un- 
paralleled in the novelty, variety, and excitement of its incidents. 
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A Summer in Skye. By ALEXANDER SmitTH, Author of ‘A 
Life Drama, &e. In 2 vols. London: A. Strahan. 


Mr. Smith can contrive to extract interest from scenes and circumstances which, 
in the hands of a less skilful writer, would look exceedingly tame and uninviting. 
He has the eye of an artist, and the fancy of a poet, and if, occasionally, they 
betray him into a little exaggeration, and give something of a ‘sensational ’ 
character to some of his descriptions, we can readily forgive this in consideration 
of the pleasure which his volumes have given us. In the wild, and to Southrons 
almost unknown, regions of the distant island of Skye, among its grand scenery 
and its primitive people, he has found ample scope for the employment of his 
genius, and has given us two thoroughly interesting and life-like volumes. The 
amusing sketches of his own adventures, the portraits of the leading members of 
the Highland household among whom he took up his abode, the account of the 
customs of the people, and the record of the many weird-like tradition which he 
picked up, and not lcast, many of his poetical descriptions of the scenery around 
ar a to make this book a pleasant and instructive companion for a 
eisure hour. 


Golden Hills: a Tale of the Ivish Famine. By the Author of 
‘Cedar Creek. London: Religious Tract Society. 

This is a graphic and truthful picture of certain phases of Irish society, 
which unfortunately have not yet entirely passed away. It is a narrative of the 
fortunes of the family of an agent placed in the midst of a turbulent population, 
many of whom were connected with the Riband Society. Like many others, 
being called upon to execute the wishes of a needy and thoughtless landlord, 
he incurred a measure of odium and unpopularity which again and again 
threatened his life. The tale gives an interesting account of his hair-breadth 
escapes from successive attempts at assassination, escapes owing mainly to the 
gratitude excited by the Christian conduct of his daughter, and his own generous 
and forgiving spirit. The influence of this daughter forms one of the principal 
subjects ofthe tale. Her power in softening the heart of her father, in mitigating 
the suffering of her neighbours during the trying period of the famine, and in 
sustaining her family under their heavy misfortunes, is admirably brought out, 
and affords a beautitul example of the force of Christian principle. 


Share and Share Alike, or the Grand Principle. By Mrs. 
Exuis. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1865. 


Mrs. Ellis has here undertaken to correct some of the fallacies only too common 
among those who, to the inevitable privations and difficulties of poverty, add the 
sufferings inflicted by an envy that repines at the prosperity of others. Ina 
well-conceived and cleverly-told little story, she sets forth the absurdity of the 
ery for equality, and shows how those who raise it, would be the very first to 
repudiate the arrangement which they seek, could they once have the opportunity 
of reducing their notions to practice. Sound in principle, interesting in its inci- 
dents, and popular in its style, this little book is calculated to do a great deal of 
good, and has our heartiest commendation. 


Thoughts at Seventy-nine. By the Author of ‘Thoughts on 
Devotion, &c. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 
1865. 


Mr. John Sheppard, whose ‘Thoughts on Devotion’ are so well known, and 
have nurtured the piety of so many hearts, has here given us some utterances of 
the mellowed fruits of the ripened experience of fourscore years. This little book 
cannot fail to ind, as it certainly deserves, a hearty welcome. It is characterised, 
as might be expected by a clear, and, trusting faith, beautiful devoutness of tone 
and spirit, a sober judgment, and a tender and affectionately solemnity of feeling 
which cannot fail to leave a happy impression on the mind and heart of the reader. 
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The Handbook of English Literature. By JosepH ANGUS, 
M.A., D.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 


The preparation of this work has been to Dr. Angus a labour of love for 


- several years. His reading has been very wide, and as the result he has produced 


@ manual very complete and comprehensive, and so admirably arranged as to 
render it eminently useful for the student. Considering the number of writers 
who are described, it would manifestly be impossible to find perhaps any one 
agrecing in every estimate that he has formed, and in every opinion he has pro- 
nounced. But it is fair to say that a sound judgment has guided Dr. Angus in 
most of his criticisms. Here and there, of course, we find peculiarities of taste 
with which we do not sympathise, and occasionally slight inaccuracies may be 
discovered, though they are singularly few, when we consider the immense 
number of facts with which the author has had to deal. Some names we did not 
expect we met with, and some we expected we miss. The work, however is well 
adapted at once to meet and to stimulate that growing taste for a more thorough 
acquaintance with the rich treasures of our language which is so happy a feature 
of our day. 


Concise Historical Proofs respecting the Gael of Albion or 
Highlanders of Scotland, &c. By James A. ROBERTSON, 
F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 


This is a book of curious information, which, however, will not have attrac- 
tions for more than a very limited circle of readers. We have no doubt that the 
author has expended considerable pains upon it, and we hope he will find some 
to appreciate his labours, but for ourselves we feel that enough has been done on 
the subject by previous writers, and that none but those intimately interested in 
the subject will care to follow Mr. Robertson through all his minute inquiries. 


The Regular Swiss Round in Three Trips. By Rev. Harry 
JONES, M.A. London: A. Strahan. 


The power of quick and accurate observation, the broad and generous sym- 
pathies which give a man something of the cosmopolitan spirit, and that some- 
what indefinite faculty which we describe by the name of common sense, are not 
= which fall to the lot of every man. Mr. Jones has them in an eminent 

egree, and while he thinks clearly he has the power of expressing his thoughts 
with simplicity, directness, and force. Hence he has given us herea book, which 
to those who are unable to take a trip to Switzerland, may afford a good idea of 
its pleasures, while to the continually increasing numbers whom the facilities of 
modern travel are enabling to visit those glorious scenes, it will serve as an 
intelligent and trustworthy guide. It is written in a thoroughly manly tone, is 
very full of facts and suggestions, and is altogether just the sort of book which 
those who travel for real pleasure or instruction will welcome, as placing within 
their reach the very information they need. 


Synopsis of the American War. By R. Bate. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1865. 


Mr. Balme certainly writes with considerable vigour, and is sufficiently severe 
and unsparing in his censures, but there is little of solid information or of sound 
reasoning in his volume. He is a bitter hater, and America and Americans of all 
parties are the objects ofhis hate. ‘The people of the South were bad, and ‘ black 
‘with guilt,’ but the North were even worse, while the abolitionists, who prior 
to the secession, were wont to denounce both, come in here for the severest 
condemnation of all. The book is not so much a synopsis of the American war 
as an excited rhapsody about some of its prominent characters and events, and 
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can serve no purpose but to minister fuel to passions which every wise and 
Christian man should seek to allay. The attacks on Mr. Lincoln are especially 
in bad taste, and perhaps more than anything else betray the animus which 
—- Mr. Balme of any claim to be regarded as an impartial historian or a 
sound critic. 


Three Great Teachers of our Own Time: being an Attempt to 
deduce the Spirit and Purpose animating Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and Ruskin. By ALEXANDER H. Japp. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1865. 


The design of this book is sufficiently apparent from its title. The author is 
an intense believer in the wisdom, we might almost say the infallibility, of the 
three men on whom in this volume he has undertaken, not to write a criticism, 
but to pen a eulogy. He has evidently been a careful student of their 
writings, and has succeeded in pointing out some of their characteristic 
excellences. But his praise is so fulsome and undiscriminating, that it defeats 
his purpose, and creates a feeling of annoyance and disgust. How abject a 
worshipper Mr. Japp is, our readers may infer from the fact, that he has caught 
Mr. Carlyle’s enthusiasm for Frederick William, or ‘ Friedrich Wilhelm’ as 
they prefer to write the name, and pronounces him a greater character even than 
his son. ‘The book is curious as a example of the effects of the Carlylean fever at 
the worst stage of its most malignant type. 


Spring and Autumn. By the Author of ‘Morning Clouds,’ 
London: Longman, Green, & Co. 


A simple, healthful, interesting tale, presenting a favourable contrast to the 
sensational novels which are unfortunately so popular, and are exercising so 
pernicious an influence. The writcr’s aim has evidently been to show how much 
the happiness of life is marred by little errors and weaknesses, even more than by 
great crimes, and her tale is admirably suited to bring out this view of character. 
It is almost painfully tragic, but the sorrow which throws its shadows over the 
whole is the result solely of jealousy, whose subtle workings are depicted with 
admirable skill. The individual in whom this passion is gradually developed 
until it obtains the mastery is in other respects worthy of affection and praise, 
one who prides herself upon high moral excellence, and would have shrunk from 
the very mention of crime, but whom jealousy betrayed into a line of conduct 
fraught with misery both to herself and others. The tale exhibits great 
delicacy of feeling, considerable power in the analysis of character, and a genuine 
pathos, which gives a quict charm to the whole. 


Memorials of the Rev. William Bull, of Newport Pagnell ; 
compiled chiefly from his own Letters and those of his 
Friends, Newton, Cowper, and Thornton, 1738—1814. 
By his Grandson, the Rev. JostAH But, M.A. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 


Mr. Bull has a twofold commendation to posterity—his own ministerial ability 
and goodness, and the imperishable association of his name with the life and 
letters of Cowper. He was a man of no ordinary piety. No one can read this 
memoir without being conscious of a certain fervour of religious temperature 
and expression, more common perhaps in the days of our grandsires than in our 
own, and less frequently allied to sanctimoniousness. We are fur from thinking 
that the piety of our generation is inferior to that of the generations that have 
preceded it; on the contrary, we believe it to be on the whole both healthier and 
deeper—but a more natural and ordinary mode of speech has superseded and 
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discredited the exalted and conventional tone of religious conversation and 
correspondence. ‘Those familiar with John Newton's Letters will easily conceive 
of Mr. Bull’s; they are characterized by the same fervid piety, the same con- 
ventional phraseology, the same quaintness of thought and grotesqueness of 
religious allusion and illustration, the same abrupt avowal of religious feeling, or 
expression of religious sentiment. And this is more or less characteristic of the 
religious life and correspondence of the Evangelical party of that period. 

Mr. Bull was a striking and powerful preacher, and often produced great 
effects by his preaching ; he was for many years one of the most popular of the 
Surrey Chapel ‘supplies.’ He was a man of greater intellectual power than 
either Newton or Thornton. Wherever he went he produced an impression of 
superiority, commanded respect, and made fast friends. His friendship with 
Newton, a clergyman, and with John Thornton, a Churchman, a friendship 
which ecclesiastical differences neither qualified nor interrupted, is creditable 
to all three. For many years Thornton wrote to him twice a week; and for the 
sake of his Nonconforming friend—Churchman though he was—undertook the 
burden of the entire support of Newport Pagnell Institution, the plans of which 
were determined by Cowper, Newton, and Bull. ‘I had rather,’ says Thornton 
in one of his letters, ‘hear you set forth Jesus than any man I know.’ With 
Newton, Mr. Bull’s intimacy was very great, and his intercourse very frequent. 
A volume of Newton’s letters were addressed to his friend ‘ Taurus.’ 

The genius of Cowper, however, sheds the chief reflected glory upon the 
head of Bull. With him Bull used to dine once a fortnight, and he was often 
the only person that, in his melancholy moods, Cowper would see and listen to. 
To Mr. Bull we owe the preservation of many of Cowper's most exquisite minor 
pieces. His ingenuity rescued them from the destructive hand of their morbid 
author. In a letter to Mrs. Unwin, Cowper thus describes his friend :—‘ You are 
‘not acquainted with him; perhaps it is as well for you that you are not. You 
‘would regret still more than you do that there are so many miles interposed 
“between us. He spends part of the day with us to-morrow. A Dissenter, but a 
‘liberal one ; a man of letters and of genius; a master of a fine imagination, or 
‘rather not master of it, an imagination, which, when he finds himself in the 
“company he loves and can confide in, runs away with him into such fields of 
* speculation as amuse and enliven every other imagination that has the happiness 
‘to be of the party. At other times he has a tender and delicate sort of 
‘melancholy in his disposition, not less agreeable in its way. No men are better 
* qualified for companions in such a world as this than men of such a tempera- 
‘ment. Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one; and the 
‘mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity is best of all 
‘ qualified for the contemplation of either. He can be lively without levity, and 
¢ oo th without dejection. Such aman is Mr. Bull. But he smokes tobacco! 
“Nothing is perfect. Nihil est ab omni parte beatum.’ 

Mr. Josiah Bull has compiled this volume as a centenary memorial—the 11th 
of last October was the centenary of his grandfather’s ordination over the church 
at Newport Pagnell, over which he presided fifty years. He was succeeded by 
his son, Thomas Bull; and he again by the author of this volume; so that, for a 
century, father, son, and grandson have occupied the same pulpit. Nothing can 
surpass the modesty, taste, and skill with which Mr. Josiah Bull has accom- 
plished his work. It is a charming bit of biography, affording glimpses of a very 
interesting circle of the life of our grandsires ; and it is inlaid with anecdotes of 
both men and things which will have an interest for many not within the pale of 
either Nonconformist or Evangelical sympathies. 


Sermons Preached at Union Chapel, King’s Lynn. By the 
late Rev. E. L. Hutyt, B.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


These are sermons far removed from the ordinary staple of such publications ; 
they are unusually refined in style, and fresh and felicitous in thought, indicating 
a mind of great beauty and thoughtfulness, and a heart of tender and devout 
piety. There is, too, an individuality about them which marks their author as 
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one of those who, had he been spared, would have left his distinctive marks upon 
the circle of his influence. There is, perhaps, a little over-predominance of 
sentiment and esthetics; but this is probably the effect of fragile and failing 
health. The beauty and refinement of Mr. Hull’s thought strike the reader 
more than its robustness—although not more than its freshnesss. Sometimes, too, 
exegesis gives placeunduly to felicitous fancy. On the whole, however, we cannot 
but feel that in the early death of this young minister the Nonconforming 
churches have lost a man of very great and unusual promise. His volume of 
sermons, posthumously collected by the pious care of his brother, was printed at 
first for private circulation, but its rare excellence was soon perceived, and its 
publication was consequently demanded. It will be placed by the devout and 
thoughtful upon the shelf of their choicest devotional authors. 


Lost Friends found again, or Heavenly Solace for Christian 
Mourners, consisting of select Paragraphs from the 
Works of Celebrated Authors. Edited by Epwarp 
SHEPHERD SMEDLEY. 1865. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. 


The whole human race consists of bereaved and dying men who must be 
thankful for any light cast over the deep mystery of the grave. Mr. Smedley 
has found light in the writings of others, and he has done his best to make us 
acquainted with it. There is a spark of originality in the conception of the 
volume. Encyclopedias and anthologies and abridgements of our literature 
compiled on an alphabetical or biographical or chronological principle, have been 
common cnough. Mr. Smedley has struck out a new path, and composed a 
mosaic of sacred thought, on a theme of transcendent interest. We wish he had 
made greater use of greater names than those whom he has enlisted. Surely, 
Fuller, Herbert, John Smith, Phinehas Fletcher, Isaac Taylor, and Chalmers, 
might have furnished him with some healthy thought, and he might have 
replaced some of the feeble speculations that he has honoured with insertion, by 
more manly and spirit-stirring excerpts from the writings of those whom all men 
revere as great teachers. Mr. Smedley’s theme is one on which it is impossible to 
say anything new, without pressing into the region of speculation, and one 
where all dogmatism is simply ridiculous. There are some good passages quoted 
by our editor from Howe and Robert Hall, and these contrast well with some 
very weak and valueless extracts from modern popular writers. The devout 
spirit of the editorial work, and the classification of the selections made, are 
worthy of all respect. 


The Student’s English Dictionary. By Jon Ocitvie, LL.D. 
The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by 
RicHARD CULL, F.S.A. Blackie. 


This is a small quarto book, of not quite six inches by eight, and about two 
inches thick, a most convenient size for a book which a student is supposed to 
have always within reach of his hand ; and the book is as good in its substance as 
it is convenient in its bulk and proportions. "We have long wanted such a book, 
and mean to have it within arm’s-length of our elbow chair evermore, It is 
etymological and explanatory, as well as pronouncing, and the type is fairly good 
and readable. 


The Higher Ministry of Nature; or, the Bearing of Creation 
on the Truth and Mission of Christianity. -By GEORGE 

S. Ineram. London : Stock. 
That it was the manner of the sacred writers, and especially of our Lord, to 


employ natural things to illustrate spiritual things, we all know. Mr. Ingram 
has here endeavoured to trace out resemblances of this nature, so as to make it 
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appear that the natural was not designed merely to teach the natural, but that 
even nature has a higher and spiritual ministry. But it must be remembered that 
men must learn the spiritual from revelation before they will be found to perccive 
it in creation ; and that to deal wisely with these resemblances so as to see clearly 
what may or may not be inferred from them, requires much discrimination. The 
subject, however, is one of much interest, and it would be well if readers of the 
Bible were much more observant of nature than they are. 


A Spring Holiday im Italy. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 
ondon Simpkin & Co. 


Mr. Maclaren says his book consists ‘ of faint copics and fragmentary memorials 
‘of what he saw,’ and certainly he has shown much skill in observing what he 
saw, in remembering and in describing it. ‘The book is a book of vision. Pictures 
of all sorts come and pass away with singular rapidity. Most of these pictures 
are sketched with vigour, but there isa kind of hurry running through the de- 
scription which makes you wish that a little space had been assigned to something 
more calm, more finished—and we were about to say, more instructive; but we 
forbear, inasmuch as, with all his haste, the writer does drop words of wisdom not 
unfrequently. The vivacity of the book, as coming from a Nonconformist divine, 
is extraordinary. Mr. Maclaren seems to have the apprehension that his readers 
will be sure to turn away from the draught he has prepared for them, unless pre- 
sented to their lips in high effervescence. There is much of this sort of writing 
in our secular press, but Mr. Maclaren need not conform to it—he can afford to 
discard it, and be much more interesting to cultivated minds by doing so. There 
is an aptitude for higher things indicated in this volume, which we should wish 
to see husbanded to its best. 


Hymns and Sacred Pieces, with Miscellaneous Poems. By 
Ray Pater. New York: Anson. 


Remember Me, or the Holy Communion. 
Boston : American Tract Society. 


Dr. Palmer, the author of the above publication, is pastor of a Congregational 
Church in Albany, in the State of New York. The poetry in the second of these 
volumes, and a large portion of the first, consists of hymns. Concerning the 
qualities essential to success in poetry of this description the esteemed author has 
a just conception, and his success may be attributed largely to this fact. ‘It is 
‘well understood,’ he writes, ‘that the hymn is a peculiar species of poctical 
‘composition. Because designed to be sung as a part of worship, it admits of but 
‘ little ornament, must be direct and simple in its structure, clear in its meaning, 
‘and fitted to give easy and natural expression to the devout feelings of the 
‘heart. The art involved in the composition must attract no attention to 
‘itself.’ Bearing these principles in mind, Dr. Palmer has succeeded in writing 
hymns which have taken their place with the most accepted compositions of the 
same kind in the psalmody of his country. Like our own Dr. Watts, he will 
continue to speak tenderly and powerfully when he shall have gone from us. 
The work on the ‘Holy Communion’ consists of brief prose and poetry adapted 
to each day in the week preceding that service. Many of the ‘pieces’ in the 
poetry are tender and beautiful, everywhere in harmony with good taste, and 
pervaded by Christian feeling. The getting up of both works is clegant and 
attractive. 


A History of the World from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Time. By Situ, B.A. Vol. III. London : 
Walton & Maberly. 


We congratulate Mr. Smith on the appearance of this volume. It numbers 
nearly eight hundred pages, and completes the history of the ancient world, 


By Ray 
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containing the story of the nations from the earliest time to the fall of the 
Roman empire—the point from which the medieval and modern nations begin to 
trace their origin. The contents of this volume are divided into three books. 
making the VII., VIII., and IX. in the series. Book VII. treats of ‘The Civil 
‘Wars of Rome ; or, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic.’ Book VIII, 
is on‘ The Roman Empire in its Greatness; or, the Caesars and the Antonines.’ 
Book IX. traces ‘The Decline of the Empire and of Paganism.’ Each of 
these books includes a series of chapters. "We should add that this third volume 
contains a copious index to the three volumes, giving completeness to this 
‘ancient’ portion of the work. We have no work to compare with this on its 
subject. ollin’s History, so commonly read in our younger days, passed over 
both Roman and Sacred history, two of the most important sections of the 
general subject. Mx. Smith has very properly given long and careful attention 
to both. But in fact, in all respects, Rollin’s work has come to be an insuffer- 
ably jejune and out-of-date affair. Mr. Smith is abreast with the best scholar- 
ship of his time, and evinces everywhere an enlightened sympathy with rational 
liberty and revealed religion. We wish to be understood as commending the 
result of his labours in the work before us very earnestly to our readers. The 
general reader will be grateful to the author, and the scholar hardly less so. 


The Poetical Works of William Cowper, with Notes and a 
Memoiy. By Joun Bruce. Three Vols. Duodecimo. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 


This is substantially a reprint of the ‘ Aldine Edition of the Poctical Works of 
‘Cowper,’ by the late Rev. John Mitford. But it includes an original memoir of 
nearly two hundred pages, dispassionately and judiciously written, and which 
throws some new light on points of the poet’s history. The paper and type are 
excellent, and the edition altogether is a very choice affair. Such of our readers 
as wish to have an edition of Cowper’s poems on their shelves worthy of the poet, 
will do well to order the Aldine edition of 1865 by Bell and Daldy. 


Congregationalism: What is it; Whence is it; and How it 
works. By Henry M. Dexter. 8vo. Boston: Nichols 
& Noyes. 1865. 


This is an extended and able treatise, showing what Congregationalism is, and 
has been, in the United States and elsewhere. The author gives proof of his 
familiarity with the whole literature of his subject, and exercises a wise discrimi- 
nation in the use of his learning. We have no book in Len go on the subject, 
by any modern writer, so full and thorough. New England Congregationalism 
has differed somewhat, and still differs somewhat, from what has obtained in this 
country, but there is identity in the main, and the study of the differences is not 
unprofitable. Mr. Dexter is one in a considerable band of Congregational 
ministers in Boston, who do honour to their principles by their sobriety of thought, 
their learning, and their piety. We should be glad to see Mr. Dexter’s volume 
very largely in the hands of our intelligent laymen, and of candidates for the 
ministry. 


The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Vol. V. Edited 


by his Nephew, the Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. London: 
A. Strahan. 


This was to have been the concluding volume in this collection of Mr. Irving’s 
writings. But it has been decided by the editor to publish a supplementary 
volume containing Mr. Irving’s works on prophecy. We must confess that we 
think the editor had better have halted at the present stage of his labours. 
Certainly Mr. Irving thought himself skilled as an observer of the signs of the 
times, and as one who could look on from the present to the future; and as a 
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natural consequence he persuaded himself that he could interpret prophecy with 
an insight of his own. But this was the weak side of the genius that was in 
him. The present volume deals with the great subject—the Incarnation—to 
which Irving brought the special subtleties which cost him his position as a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland. Great care is taken by him in what is here 
| epee a to explain his meaning on the great point in dispute, and great difficulty 

‘o we find in understanding his meaning after all. The paradox and contradic- 
tion in it, seem to us inherent and immovable, and no man could so speak of the 
human nature of Christ without suggesting false and injurious ideas concerning 
that nature. The heresy charged upon the martyr Anne Askew was very much 
of the same sort, and came from looking tco curiously into questions that, if not 
wholly beyond our reach, are hard to comprehend. But Edward Irving brought 
genius to everything he touched; and what is the chaff to the wheat! 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. 
Ker, D.D., and F. Dexitzscu, D.D. Vol. Ill. The 
Pentateuch. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
JAMES Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


We congratulate the theological student on the completion of Keil and 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on;the Pentateuch. The stores of learning which the 
authors have brought to the defence and exposition of these ancient records, and 
the sound tone of criticism, speaking generally, which this learning is used to 
sustain, impart a timely and signal value to this publication. Whoever may 
need assistance in dealing with recent attacks on the Pentateuch may find it in 
these columns, and they are adapted to be very useful to the preacher in the 
current work of his ministry. 


Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By E. W. HEnas- 
TENBERG, D.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


The veteran Hengstenberg is still in the field, and has here given us the first 
instalment of the ripest of all the fruit that has come to us from his learning and 
om What the theological studies of a long life could bring to such a service 

been here brought to it by the author. It may be taken as a supplement to 
Tholuck’s great work on the same subjects. It traverses the same ground, but 
does so in a manner of its own. The deep lore of the author touching the Old 
Testament has given him a special fitness for dealing with this portion of the 
New, enabling him to detect colouring and allusion where only a mind so 
disciplined could have so done. 


A Book of Public Prayer, containing Liturgical Services 
for four Sundays. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


This is a neat little volume in which an attempt is made to show what might 
be done in the construction of a Liturgy, by those who are at liberty to regulate 
such services for themselves, and who with a read service, in a great part of 
which the minister and people may join, would still retain the liberty and use 
of free prayer. This Liturgy is taken partly from Scripture, partly from the 
Book of Common Prayer, and is in parts original, The feeling of Nonconformists 
generally is against novelty or innovation in this form. To those who think 
that Nonconformist worship might be improved by some change of this kind, and 
to those who have doubts on the subject, we commend a dispassionate considera- 
tion of this judicious compilation. Certainly, if all who claim the liberty to use 
free prayer, and to exclude every other, would always take care to deserve the 
liberty they demand, there would be much less need of helps of this nature. 
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Letters from Egypt, 1863-65. By Lady Durr Gorpon. Lon- 
don and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


A bad book of travels, a book in which the writer vents his petty spite upon a 
people because of some fancied injury he has received at their hands, or reiterates 
with wearying pertinacity his complaints of those little disagreeables which are 
pretty sure to fall to the lot of every tourist, or pronounces with intolerable dog- 
matism opinions which he has formed froma very slight and superficial acquaint- 
ance with the country and its habits, or parades innumerable commonplaces 
familiar to all his readers as though they were valuable pieces of information, is 
perhaps one of the least inviting of literary productions with which we can have 
to deal. On the other hand, few books are more interesting and instructive than 
those which record the careful observations and matured opinions relative to a 
foreign nation of an intelligent observer, who has taken time and trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the real character of those about whom he professes to 
instruct the world. Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters belong to the latter class. She 
has resided for a considerable time among the people, has had her eyes and ears 
open, and has thus sought thoroughly to understand men and things around her. 
As the result, she has given us a narrative full of freshness, life, and interest, rich 
in illustrative anecdote, sparkling with wit, and replete with information. The 
critic would not indeed find it difficult to point out some blots, but none of them 
are such as to detract from the excellence of a volume which never attempts to be 
philosophical, and is content simply to give us a photograph, and in the main a 
very faithful one, of the people with whom she has lived, and whose habits she has 
observed with an attentive and unprejudiced eye. 


Poems. By RicHarD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


Poetical Works of Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
London : A. Strahan. 


Though neither of these distinguished ecclesiastics will owe his permanent 
reputation to his poetic merit, yet we are glad to have these collections of their 
verse. They would have been all the more acceptable had they been subjected 
to a severe and impartial expurgation which would have excluded from both 
volumes a good deal that is very juvenile or extremely feeble, and certainly quite 
unworthy to stand by the side of the better pieces which are to be found in both 
publications. What evil genius, for example, can have prompted Dean Alford 
to preserve his ‘ Letter to America,’ so poor in every respect, and so full of con- 
fident predictions which have been utterly falsified by the event? Or who can 
have persuaded both these gentlemen that a number of short, fugitive pieces, 
of unequal excellence, deserve to be handed down to posterity as a collection of 
sonnets, for no other reason that we can see than because they happen to be cast 
in aparticular shape. The effect of the introduction of so many of these inferior 
pieces, which we are bound to say are much more numerous in the volume of the 
Dean than in that of the Archbishop,'is unquestionably to weary the reader, and 
probably to cause injustice to be done to those of a higher character, of which 
there are not a few. In our judgment, the Archbishop has given us the better 
volume. His productions are more carefully finished, and if few of them can be 
said to bear marks of high poetic genius, yet there are many extremely beautiful 
in sentiment, and chaste and elegant in style. Some of his short pieces have 
always struck us as exquisite specimens of devout poetic expression, and would 
of themiselves serve to give this volume high value. Dean Alford is much more 
uncertain, and perhaps none of his pieces would compare favourably with the 
choicest of the Archbishop’s. Still there are some, which are worthy of high 
commendation, and are sure to find an abiding place in our sacred poetic literature. 
Both the volumes are evangelical in spirit and tone, although sometimes there are 
expressions of a High-Church feeling, with which, of course, we do not sympathise, 
and which do not give any additional charm to the poems in which they appear. 
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